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The monks of old Vanner they made goo 


E Abbot sat high in his raftered hall, 
And Howel of Nannau keeps hold of his spear. 


Will Owen Glendower go hunting the deer. 
Vo.. III.—No. 


Right merry goes forward the feasting hour, 
And Mawddach merrily murmurs near, 


To-morrow, to-morrow, whatever befall, 
But Owen Glendower, his brows still lower, 
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The harpers up in the gallery played 
Till the song, like wine, through the heart’s blood ran ; 
They sang of the joyaunce that peace had made, 
And the sorrow of war since the feud began ; 
Loud, loud was the laughter and clatter of plate, 
The clanking of trencher and clinking of can, 
As they cursed the devil that caused the hate, 
And blessed the good hunt that had broken the ban. 
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The stars had scarce faded, the hounds were away, 
The herons of Hengwrt with clamour awoke, 

But the sun cannot shine o’er the shallows to-day, 
The shoulders of Idris with clouds are a-smoke ; 

There are sounds in the branches and sighs in the air, 
And hoarsely the ravens far over them croak, 

Glendower’s dark eyes, they are restless with care, 
And Howel rides on, but no word has he spoke. 
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“ Now halt ye,” cries Howel, ‘‘my merry men, here, 

Keep the horses in shelter, the hounds by the wall; 
Glendower and I will go follow the deer,— 

At need, through the woodland, our bugles shall call.” 
They are lost in the forest, and up springs a doe 

And dances snow-white through the bracken fern tall: 
‘Shoot, Howel! yon beauty shall count to thy bow, 
They shall bless thee who feast with the Abbot in hall 
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There’s a twang like a harp-string that breaks, and the sound 

Of a bolt, on a breastplate that harmlessly fell ; 
Glendower, escaped from a treacherous wound, 

Has turned on his murd’rer full face in the dell. : 
Though the bolt of his vengeance may err as it fly, 

There's a sword at his girdle shall yet serve him well ; 





ak For Owen Glendower, 
fair fighting, will die, 
Or Howel of Nannau 

go swift into hell. 


Not a word from their lips—there 
is speech in their eyes ! 

All the wrongs of past years 
to the combat upstart ; 
/They reel at the onset—they 

fall but to rise, 
Their blades fly to shivers, 
they stagger apart! 
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Then Owen Glendower went back for a pace,— 

A bull in his fury, a fox in his art,— 
Sped off, followed hard, sprang aside in the race, 
And Howel of Nannau sank stabbed to the heart! 
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Now haste thee, Glendower, for red is thy hand, 
And Howel’s brave riders are under the lea ; 

Long as priest by the altar in Vanner shall stand, 
No shriving of soul for thy clansman or thee. 

Though the curlew may call, and the raven may croak, 
No tongue shall cry murder when eyes cannot see ; 

For a coffin, hard by thee, stands hollow the oak,— 

Hide the heart thou hast hushed in the heart of a tree! 
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With the strength of a giant he shouldered the corse, 
Climbed up to the rent the fierce lightning had made, 

There flung him, feet forward, with pitiless force, 
And cast in the hollow his bow and his blade. 

“ False traitor!” he cried, “though the oak may keep well 
Thy bones and thy deed of dark shame in the glade, 

It shall groan with thy groans of remorse down in hell 

Till the ghost, made in Nannau this morn, shall be laid.” 
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For centuries four, from the oak on the hill 
Came the sounds of the moaning of men when they die, 
And the woodpecker stopped as he tapped with his bill, 
And the jay with a scream from its branches would fly ; 
All the deer in the forest went scampering past, 
The hound to its groaning would utter a cry, 
The huntsman who heard it, he galloped more fast, 
And the stout-hearted woodsman sped silently by, 
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But the tree kept the secret shut up in its heart, 


Till a wind from the west, at the fall of the year, 


Plucked the roots from the ground, tore the great trunk apart, 


And cast from its bosom the load of its fear ; 


And there, with his bones bleached to white as he stood, 


With the dirk through his ribs and the dagger-wound clear, 


Was Howel of Nannau, who died in the wood 


When Owen Glendower went hunting the deer. 


H. D. RaAwwns_Ley. 


NoTE.—Howel Sele (pronounced “ Seeley”), of Nannau in Merionethshire, first cousin to 


Owen Glendower, had long been at variance with Owen. The Abbot of Cymmer, 
or Vanner (the Cistercian Monastery, founded 1187, whose ruined Chapel and 
Banquet Hall may still be seen on the banks of the Mawddach, opposite Llanelltydd), 
in hopes of reconciling them, brought them together at a banquet, and a Hunting Party 
was arranged for the next day. While they were out in the Nannau woods, Owen 
Glendower espied a doe, and bade Howel Sele shoot it, he being the first marksman 
of the day. Howel pretending to aim at the doe, suddenly turned and discharged the 
arrow full at the breast of Glendower, who, however, fortunately had armour beneath 
his clothes, and so received no hurt. Enraged at his treachery, the story goes that 
Glendower discharged his own arrow at Sele, and, missing him, closed and fought 
hand to hand with him, slew him, and cast his body into a huge hollow oak. At 
the beginning of this century, the oak was said to be twenty-seven feet and a half 
in circumference. It fell in a storm on July 13th, 1813. Before it fell, a skeleton, 
supposed to be that of Howel Sele, was found concealed within it. For years after 
the tragedy of the hunting day, tt was said that groans were heard proceeding from 
the oak, which was called “ Ceubren yr E yill,’ or “ The Haunted Oak.” The legend 
zs referred to by Sir Walter Scott in his “ Marmion,’ Canto VI., footnote to “ The 
Spirit’s Blasted Tree.” The chief authority for the tale in its present form is the 
account given in Pennants “ Tour in Wales.” 
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E had long ago planned a journey to 
see the famous “bronze gates” or 
doors of the cathedral of Hilde- 
sheim in Hanover; but when we at last 
reached the wonderful old town, we almost 
believed that we were back in the sixteenth 
century, so fascinating was the glamour of its 
quaint streets and squares. 

Northern Germany is rich in old and 
picturesque towns, but many of them lie out 
of the track of the ordinary traveller: they 
are in the heart of the country, far from the 

=. Rhine and the fashionable watering- 

g | > places ; but they are full of interest, 
~~ full of fine churches, of grand town- 

halls and quaint and beautiful houses. In 

some of these towns, too, are gems of art 
dating from very early times. 
And, in spite of sieges, sacks and fires, 
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HILDESHEIM IN HANOVER. 363 
several of these towns have retained so many of their old characteristics that they 
take one back in a marvellous way to bygone days. The quaint and beautiful 
timber houses of Hildesheim, with elaborately carved fronts, chiefly of sixteenth- 
century date, seemed to us, as we wandered through its streets, more remarkable 
than those of any other town of its size that we had seen in Germany. ‘There are 
doubtless towns, at present, less touched by the hand of the restorer: notably, 
Rothenburg in Bavaria, and Goslar-am-Harz. Rothenburg is probably unique as 
regards the preservation of its ancient features and of its fortifications ; but owing to 
the freedom with which whitewash has been used on the greater number of its 
houses, it lacks colour, and has a certain dreary look. 

At Hildesheim many of the dwelling-houses have been freely restored or rebuilt ; 
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but to the art-lover there is no gloom or dreariness about the place. The houses have 
often quite a gay appearance, owing to the colour which has been lavished on them. 
The panels in the friezes of these houses are constantly filled with reclining female 
figures, carved in low relief, and coloured ; the costume is sometimes that of the date 
of the house, and sometimes it is classic ; their titles are seen on small gilded labels 
beside them, as Prudentia, Fortitudo, Justicia, Caritas, Spes, Fides, Musica, Grammatica ; 
and when the colouring becomes faded these panels form a very harmonious 
decoration ; but where they had been recently restored the effect was rather crude, 
gaudy and not artistic. Probably the blue, red, green and yellow paint preserves 
the beautiful and elaborate carving of the timber, and time and weather soon tone 
it down into harmony with the grey of the old wooden framework. 

As we walked about on the evening of our arrival it seemed to us that three 
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Church of St. Godehard 


Hildesheims are strangely mingled in one: a medieval, a renaissance and a 
nineteenth-century Hildesheim, delightfully mingled and yet in exquisite contrast. 

The Cathedral, or Dom, and the churches of St. Michael and St. Godehard, 
are considered to be three of the finest Romanesque churches in Germany. ‘The 
Knochenhauer-Amthaus is perhaps as good an example of a timber house of the 
sixteenth century as can be found; but modern life is stealthily setting its mark on 
the place, and the old houses are here and there giving place to new ones of brick 
and stone, though enough of the old work remains intact to delight the traveller 
and make a visit to Hildesheim live strongly in the memory. 

We reached the old city one evening in August, after a hot journey from 
Osnabriick. The train was crowded, and in the same compartment with us were 
a German and his wife, who quarrelled a good deal, and ate at intervals large 
quantities of strong-smelling sausage and bread ; they took frequent sips of schnapps 
from a leather bottle, and this quieted them for a time. 

We drove to the Hétel d’Angleterre, a picturesque old house, with a high-pitched 
roof. It was comfortable and reasonable ; but the broad, uneven, oak-floored gallery 
into which our bedrooms opened was without ventilation, and had at one end a heap 
of apples piled on the floor. The smell of these and the heat and confined air 
were trying, and in the end proved too much for one of our party. 

Our hotel was in the Hoher Weg, close to the Altstadter Markt, the centre of 
attraction in civil and domestic architecture. On leaving the hotel and turning to 
the right a few steps brought us to the approach to this market-place ; it stands on 
rising ground, and is surrounded by extraordinarily picturesque old houses. At the 
lower end of the square is the famous Knochenhauer-Amthaus. It is hardly possible 
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to describe within reasonable limits the elaborate and delicate ornamentation of 
this house. From top to bottom it is almost one mass of painting, and painted 
wooden bas-reliefs ; each beam of the stories, which overlap one another, is 
richly carved, and elaborately painted in gold and red and blue and green and 
yellow. It dates from 1529, and was formerly used by the guild of butchers for 
their meetings. 

In 1884 the Knochenhauer-Amthaus was very much damaged by fire, and was 
thoroughly restored and repainted ; so that, at the present day, the house has rather 
a new appearance. It is very lofty, and consists of eight stories, and has an unusually 
high-pitched roof and gable end. 

At the opposite end of the Altstadter Markt is the Rathhaus, a fine building, 
with a central stepped gable and a pavilion on one side of it. The Rathhaus dates 
from the middle of the fifteenth century; quaint figures above the clock on the 
tower go through certain performances when the clock strikes the hour. Just in 
front of the Rathhaus is the stone fountain called the Roland Fountain; it dates 
from 1540, and the sculptures on it are very interesting. On our right, as we 
stood facing the Rathhaus, we saw a remarkable stone Gothic building called the 
Templer-Haus, erroneously said to have been built by the Knights Templar; but 
this is a fable, for at the time it was built—the middle of the fifteenth century—the 
Knights Templar had ceased to exist; the two circular turrets of this house give 
it an elegant appearance. On the other side of the narrow Juden Strasse, of which 
the Templer-Haus forms one corner, is the timber Wedekind Haus, perhaps the 
most picturesque building in the square; it has not such a new look as the 
Knochenhauer-Amthaus, and its three gables give it a much more shapely and 
harmonious appearance: it is said to have been built in the year 1598. Behind 
the Rathhaus is the remarkable old timber Borcher’sches Haus, with many fine 
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bas-relief carvings ; it seems to have been left more in its original state than many 
of the other buildings. It was very pleasant to sit under the trees in this fine 
old square, and study at our leisure the wonderful records all round us of the 
past centuries. 

From the Altstaédter Markt we walked in a few minutes to Knaup’s Restaurant, 
in the Marien Strasse ; we had luncheon in the pretty and shady garden belonging 
to the restaurant. Afterwards the proprietor, a character in his way, took us 
into his theatre, where some professional musicians were practising. He then 
showed us his garden; he was an enthusiast about flowers, and made us look 
at some of them through a magnifying-glass; he finally presented a few to the 
lady of our party. He also showed us his parrots, of which he said he was 
particularly fond. 

Retracing our steps westwards through the Altstédter Markt, we reached the 
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The Rathhaus. 


street called the Langer Hagen, and soon came to a very fine sixteenth-century stone 
Renaissance house called the Kaiser Haus, or House of the Emperors. The lower 
story is richly adorned with quaint statues of Roman emperors, and with elaborate 
sculptures of figures, medallions and other ornaments carried round the front and 
side of the building; one of the statues wears a golden crown, ‘The yard on the 
right of the house was, when we saw it, used as a storage place for coal, and 
part of the sculptured front was hidden in a most barbarous way by a pile of small 
coal; while nearly all the lower part of that side of the building was blackened with 
coal dust. It is unusual in Germany to find such vandalism, and the town authorities 
ought to protest against the reckless disfigurement of a fine building. In the 
Langer Hagen, as in nearly all the streets of Hildesheim, there are other picturesque 
and finely carved houses ; but they are far too numerous to mention in detail. Much 
individuality is shown in the old timber houses—not two of them are alike; and 
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The Wedekind Haus, 


in their simplicity. ‘The wooden roof of 
the nave is flat, and adorned with most 
interesting paintings of the twelfth cen- 
tury, representing the genealogy of our 
Lord from Adam and Eve to the time 
of Jesse; the colour is chiefly red on 
a blue ground. Along the north wall 
of the south aisle, between the arches, 
is a series of eight primitive-looking 
stucco figures, said to be almost as old 
as the church. 

We asked the old man who acted as 
our guide what the figures were. We did 
not understand the German expression he 
used, so he tried to explain in English. 

“ Dey are de Baeder toots,” he said. 

Utterly mystified, we asked him again 
what he meant. 

“De Baeder toots, you know,” he 
said, grinning. 

We did not know, and repeated 
“ Baeder toots ? ” 

“Ja, ja,” he said eagerly; “de 
Baeder toots, de Baeder toots !” 
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there is such great variety 
in the carvings upon them 
as to lead one to imagine 
that each workman had 
been allowed to give free 
play to his own quaint 
fancies ; grotesques are 
frequent, and a spirit of 
rollicking fun and_jollity 
runs through many of the 
figure carvings. 

Keeping along the Lan- 
ger Hagen to the west, it 
was not long before we 
reached St. Michael’s, the 
oldest and most interesting 
church in Hildesheim ; it was begun 
by Bishop Bernward, the great art 
patron of the city, at the beginning 
of the eleventh century, finished by 
his successor Bishop Godehard, and 
consecrated in 1033. 

The nave is supported by columns 
and square pillars, two columns alter- 
nating with one square pillar; the 
capitals of several of the columns are 
elaborately sculptured, others are grand 








Interior of St. Michael. 

















A Bit of Old Hildesheim. 
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“*Baeder toots,’” we repeated again; and one of us pulled out a German 
dictionary. The old man put his hand on the book. 

“ Dat is no use,” he said ; “dat is Sherman. I say Baeder toots—dat is English.” 

We felt hopeless as to his meaning, and the poor old man was at his wits’ end 
how to explain. At last one of us turned to a guide-book, and the words “ the Eight 
Beatitudes ” explained the mystery. 

St. Michael’s has a double set of transepts. In the north-west transept are seven 
interesting stone bas-reliefs—upright figures; the middle one represents the Virgin 
Mary, the one on the extreme right Bishop Bernward, and that on the extreme 
left Bishop Godehard. There is a choir at the west end as well as at the east; the 
west end choir is raised a good deal above the floor of the nave. ‘The cloisters of 





The Kaiser Haus. 


the church and the monastic buildings have been unfortunately given up to a lunatic 
asylum, and are not shown without a special application. 

St. Magdalene’s Church is close to St. Michael’s, and contains a bit of a cross 
set in jewels, and said to be a portion of the original Cross of Calvary. It is called 
Bernward’s Cross, and has been at Hildesheim since 994. 

A walk of no great distance from St. Michael’s southwards along the Burg Strasse 
brought us to the Cathedral, which stands about midway between the churches of St. 
Michael and St. Godehard. The Cathedral dates from the middle of the eleventh 
century; and though a very fine Romanesque church, it is not so remarkable, 
structurally, as the other two. 

The Cathedral, however, contains several exceedingly interesting works in bronze. 
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The most noteworthy and curious of these are the two tall bronze doors between the 
nave and the west portico. ‘They were modelled in 1015 under the directions of the 
master architect and sculptor Bishop Bernward, or, as some say, by his own hands. 
They are divided into sixteen subjects, eight on each door—representing, in a series 
of highly relieved bronze figures, the Fall and Redemption of man from the birth 
of Eve to the Resurrection of our Lord. 

As you stand looking towards the east the top subject on the left-hand door 
shows (1) the Birth of Eve; | >~~pezae = = 
below are (2) God giving , = 
Eve to Adam for a Help- | 
mate; (3) the Fall; (4) | 
God questioning Adam and 
Eve in the Garden; (5) | 
the Expulsion from Para- | 
dise; (6) Adam and Eve | 
in Toil and ‘Trouble; (7) | 
the Offerings of Cain and 
Abel; (8) the Murder of | 
Abel by Cain. The bottom | 
subject on the right-hand | 
door represents (1) the | 
Annunciation; above are | 
(2) the Nativity; (3) the | 
Wise Men from the East ; | 
(4) the Presentation in the | —— 
Temple ; (5) Christ before 
Pilate ; (6) the Crucifixion ; 
(7) the Women at the 
Sepulchre ; and (8) Christ 
and Mary Magdalene in } 
the Garden. 

The modelling is rude, 
but the figures are exceed- 
ingly quaint and expressive, 
and these doors make one 
of the most interesting ex- 
amples of bronze work of 
the eleventh century. Close | ML 
by, in the west vestibule, =*=¢ 
there are some highly 
finished sixteenth - century 
wood-carvings by Benedic- 
tine monks. In the middle 
of the nave hangs an enormous and splendid bronze candelabrum, the gift of Bishop 
Hezilo during the latter part of the eleventh century. In a chapel at the west end 
of the church, on the north side, is a thirteenth-century bronze font, covered with 
figures in high relief of beautiful workmanship—a gem in bronze-work. The sixteenth- 
century stone screen or rood-loft shutting off the choir is a remarkable piece of 
sculpture. 

We exclaimed with delight when we came out of the grey, sombre, old church 
into the beautiful eastern cloisters. They consist of two stories of arches, which were 
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Bronze Doors of the Cathedral. 
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charmingly overgrown with long trailing vines of Virginia creeper and roses. Several 
of the tombstones in the cloisters are very old, dating from the twelfth century ; and 
there are some fine brasses among them; the graves in the cloister garden were 
covered with roses and other flowers. In the midst of this fine grouping of old 
grey stonework and fresh, pendent greenery is the St. Anne’s Chapel—a graceful little 
building of the fourteenth century, with singularly elegant windows ; climbing roses 
almost cover . it. 

Against the crypt, at the east end of the Cathedral, grows an enormous climbing 
rose tree: this rose tree is the wonder of Hildesheim ; it is said to be eight hundred 
years old, and is commonly called the thousand-year-old rose tree. Some of its stems 
are huge. The sacristan told us that it was fed, through pipes, with bullocks’ blood, 


| and that in June many of its stems (which, 
| by the way, have dates stating the year of 
their growth affixed to them) are covered 


with blossom. 

Tradition says that one of the early 
emperors, when going a-hunting, took with 
him his chaplain, and had mass celebrated 
in the wild forest that then covered the 
site of Hildesheim. At the conclusion 
of mass the priest left the sacred vessels 
hanging in a rose bush, and went a-hunting 
with his lord. But in the evening, when 
he returned to the spot, lo and behold, the 
rose tree had grown to such a size that 
the sacred vessels were far out of reach 
and hidden in a thicket of thorny rose 
branches. 

The emperor, on witnessing the mira- 
cle, founded a shrine on the spot to 
commemorate what had happened; and 
this being greatly resorted to, the town 
of Hildesheim grew up around the Cathe- 
dral, which was built on the site of the 
shrine, with the original rose tree clinging 
to the walls. 

Hildesheim is truly rich in medizval 
bronze-work. In the square, on the north 
side of the Cathedral, is the Christus-Saule, 
or Christ’s Column, said to have been put up in the church of St. Michael’s by Bishop 
Bernward in 1022; it is fifteen feet high, and running round it is an elaborate series 
of figures in relief illustrating various scenes in the life of our Lord. ‘This column is 
another of the most remarkable specimens of bronze-work of the eleventh century. 

By walking southwards rather to the east we came before long to the church of 
St. Godehard. It stands on high ground at a corner of the town, and is the most 
finely placed church in Hildesheim. It is a grand Romanesque building, about 
a century later in date than St. Michael’s—that is to say, it was built in the twelfth 
century. The ceiling is flat as in St. Michael’s. Of recent years the interior of St. 
Godehard has been greatly disfigured by a number of gaudy paintings on the walls. 
There are some fine oak stalls, beautifully carved by Benedictine monks ; there are 
also interesting stone bas-reliefs of a nobleman in armour, and of a man kneeling 
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Bronze Font in the Cathedral. 
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before a crucifix; above it is a large dried hake fish, said to be four hundred 
years old. 

Returning towards our hotel, we came to the Andreas Platz, which is not far from 
the Altstadter Markt, but at a considerably lower level. There are some very quaint 
old timber houses in this A/a¢z, and prominent among them is the Sunmacher Haus, 
with an archway and wooden pillars. The church in the centre of the p/atz has a 
remarkable spire ; but there is not much else of interest about it. Close to this A/ats 
in the Post Strasse is another very richly ornamented timber house—-the Roland 
Hospital. 

Undoubtedly the great charm of Hildesheim lies in its wonderful timber houses, 
which are to be met with at every turn as one walks about the city. It is true some 
of them have been newly painted up and spoilt in many ways; but even these have 
a bright and fairy-like appearance ; others are gems, and hardly seem to have been 
touched for centuries. 

Hildesheim joined the Hanseatic League, and was one of the free towns of 
Germany until the beginning of the present century. It is now a thriving place, 
and contains upwards of thirty thousand inhabitants. There are manufactories of 
linen, cloth, thread, leather, damask, machines, glass, tobacco, etc., and several iron 
foundries. 

In 1868 a most interesting discovery was made on the Galgenberg (a hill near 
Hildesheim) of a service of sixty pieces of ancient plate. It was found buried 
about ten feet underground, and is supposed to belong to the Augustan age; it 
forms a complete table-service for three persons, and is now in the New Museum 
at Berlin. 

KATHARINE S. MacQvoip. 
GILBERT S. MacQuoip. 





Altdeutsches Haus, Hildesheim. 
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THE STORY OF A STRIKE. 


EAR Captain LEGENDRE, 

“Will you come and stay with us for the 12th of August ? 
I need not tell you that we have very little inducement to 
offer in the way of shooting; but May Foster and Violet 
Pomeroy are to be of the party, and the presence of two 
lively young ladies may perhaps atone for somewhat in- 
different sport. A hearty welcome awaits you. 

“ Believe me, your affectionate friend, 
“ MARY SEABRIGHT.” 

Gerald Legendre smiled as he read the above letter. By the same post he had 
received an invitation to a well-known shooting lodge in the north of Scotland. It 
offered many attractions to an ardent sportsman. But Mrs. Seabright’s invitation was 
also tempting, though not precisely in the same way. During the season Captain 
Legendre had made many pilgrimages from Woolwich in order to sit under the lime 
trees of Rotten Row with pretty Violet Pomeroy. Her limpid blue eyes and masses 
of white-gold hair, combined with the choicest and most fashionable millinery, had 
made a sensible impression upon him. For atime he sat and pondered. Then he 
rose from the comfortable armchair in which he was seated, and exclaimed, ‘ Deuce 
take it all! I believe I’m in love, else why the dickens should I have a hankering 
to go to the wilds of Wales, when I might get a thousand times better sport if I 
accepted old Johnson’s invitation? Upon my soul, that little minx must have 
possessed me.” 

He referred to Miss Pomeroy, for although he had constantly met May Foster in 
society, she had not been blessed by Providence with any particular good looks. She 
was simply an ordinary, pleasant, neat-looking girl ; and as such he had not felt an 
inclination to pay her devoted attention. If May had been thg only attraction, the 
probabilities are he would have refused Mrs. Seabright’s invitation without hesitation. 
As it was, he sat down and accepted it, saying that he would be delighted to appear 
at Gwynhynlleth on the r1th of August. 

He met Miss Pomeroy in the Park that afternoon, and when he told her what he 
had done was rewarded by a beaming smile. He thought her prettier than ever, and 
looked forward with a thrill of pleasure to being under the same roof with her. On 
the appointed day he arrived at Gwynhynlleth House, and was met at the station by 
Mrs. Seabright. 

“Such a misfortune !” she exclaimed, after the first civilities had been exchanged 
between them. “Those tiresome miners of ours are out on strike. They refused 
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to return to their work this morning. ‘Tom is in despair, and says nothing else is 
wanting to complete our ruin.” So saying, she drew aside her dainty muslin robe—a 
confection straight from Paris—in order to make room for the young man by her side 
in the victoria. 

As they drove through the main street of the little mining town, they were stopped 
by a huge and uproarious procession, composed of men, women and children. Bright- 
hued banners flared aloft, bearing such inscriptions as “ Down with the tyrant,” “ ‘The 
rich man’s day is over,” “ Labour versus capital,” etc. A band of ragged musicians 
played discordant music on shrill wind instruments. Children cried, women chat- 
tered in high staccato tones ; and as the elegantly appointed carriage came to a halt, 
an angry murmur rose from the male portion of the populace. Standing by the 
roadside was an empty barrel. Suddenly, a wild-looking, red-headed man mounted 
upon it, and pointed towards Mrs. Seabright. 
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“As they drove through the main street. . . they were stopped by a huge procession.” 





“There’s a sight for you!” he cried, with withering sarcasm. “ Carriages, horses, 
and fal-lals for their wives Aha ! the gentry want for nothing; whereas we poor devils 
hardly know how to keep body and soul together. Why should they have everything 
whilst we have nothing? Look there, mates: that’s my wife yonder,” pointing to an 
untidy, haggard woman, suckling an infant at her breast ; “ she don’t make much of a 
show alongside of the fine lady seated in the carriage there, do she ?” and he laughed 
a laugh that was ill to hear. 

Mrs. Seabright shuddered, and drew nearer to her visitor. 

“This is very dreadful,” she said. ‘I feel so terribly afraid,” turning pale as she spoke. 

Her companion tried to reassure her, expressing an opinion that there was nothing 
to fear. 

“T am not so sure of that,” she replied. “ ‘That man on the beer barrel is one of 
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the most desperate characters in the place, and whenever there is any mischief going 
on, he invariably is the ringleader and leads his companions astray.” 

Owen Davies’ rude oratory seemed to appeal to his hearers, who advanced towards 
the carriage with a threatening attitude. What might have happened it is difficult to 
predict, had not the spirited horses in the victoria taken fright and bolted in the 
direction of the crowd. Thus unexpectedly charged, the rabble wavered and then 
divided, leaving a passage down the centre of the road. Before the coachman could 
restrain the terrified animals the crowd was left in the rear, and the lodge gates of 
Gwynhynlleth House hove in sight. Mrs. Seabright was as white as a sheet. Her 
face was absolutely colourless. 

“ Humph ! a narrow shave,’ 
fellow meant mischief after all.” 

“ Don’t talk of it,” said his companion. ‘“ The instant I reach home I shall insist 
on Tom sending for the military. ‘This is not my first experience of a strike, and for 
all our sakes it is better to be on the safe side.” 

“ By Jove!” he cried, “what fun if we are in for a real good fight!” He was 
young and full of enthusiasm. She smiled in rather a deprecating fashion. His 
ardour seemed to her a little out of place. 

Mr. Seabright was a small, slight, fair man. His wife was the leading spirit of 
the establishment. He suffered from an internal disease, which had completely upset 
his nervous system. On hearing what had happened, he eagerly accepted his wife’s 
suggestion that the soldiers should be sent for. A telegram was forthwith despatched 
to the nearest town, some twelve miles distant. 

Captain Legendre found that Violet Pomeroy and May Foster had arrived 
together, an hour previously, and both young ladies greeted him cordially. He was 
a general favourite with the fair sex. During tea he paid particular attention to 
Miss Pomeroy, who was looking most charming, although her clothes were more 
Towny than those of her companion. Violet was smart and effective. True, she did 
not talk much, but she had a charming smile, which atoned with her admirers for any 
deficiencies in the conversational line. May, having no looks to rely upon, was chatty 
and agreeable to every one. Now and again, however, she cast a glance in the 
direction of her friend and Captain Legendre. However little jealous a girl may 
be, she feels being overshadowed by the presence of a more brilliant star. May 
smothered a sigh, and devoted herself with increased energy to the task of amusing 
Mr. Seabright. ‘That gentleman was ill at ease, and even harder to get on with than 
usual. It was a relief when the hostess made a move, saying that it was time to dress 
for dinner. They were a party of about a dozen staying in the house, mostly smart 
London people, glad to escape to the country, but bearing an unmistakable imprint 
of “Town” about them. The ladies appeared in gorgeous array. Violet wore a most 
becoming sea-green brocade, made in the very latest fashion, and her white neck 
and arms sparkled with diamonds. If it were permissible to criticise where the result 
was so bewitching, a cynic might have said that, for a young girl, she was decidedly 
overdressed. May’s simple, white crape gown looked quite plain in comparison. She 
went in to dinner with a long-winded old fogey, whilst Violet, as a matter of course, 
was told off to Captain Legendre. Some people had such luck. The dinner was first 
rate—Mr. Seabright prided himself upon his cook—the wines excellent, but somehow 
a feeling of constraint prevailed. The host and hostess were unusually silent, and 
the strike seemed to have affected their spirits. Just as the ladies were about to rise 
from table, a servant entered bearing a telegram on a silver salver. Mr. Seabright 
opened it hastily and read the contents. ‘Then he heaved a sigh of relief, and looking 
towards his wife, said,— 


’ exclaimed Captain Legendre. “I believe that big 
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“Tt’s all right. Colonel Miller is coming himself, with a company of soldiers. 
Now we can sleep quietly in our beds.” 

‘“‘ Provided he comes early enough,” said his wife. 

“Oh! they are to be here at six o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

“Then we shall be protected from these roughs. Girls,” addressing her guests 
“you are not nervous, are you ?” 

“ Not in the least,” answered May readily. 

Violet said, somewhat petulantly, ‘‘ Why do you try to frighten us, Mrs. Seabright ? 
There is no danger, surely ?” 

“None whilst I am here to defend you,” whispered Captain Legendre in her ear. 
She smiled at him, and wondered how much longer he would be before proposing. 
He was an eligible parti, and she was anxious to bring the affair to an end. It had 
been dragging on too long, in her opinion. Indeed, she was puzzled to know why he 
delayed. ‘hat he admired her, she was certain. She had come to Gwynhynlleth 
determined to bring him to the point. She was twenty-two years of age, and with her 
good looks, people were beginning to wonder why she did not get married. After 
dinner several of the party sat down to a round game of cards ; but Violet declined to 
join, complaining of the heat. 

“Let us go for a turn in the garden,” she whispered to Captain Legendre. “It is 
a shame to sit down to poker on such a lovely night as this.” 

He had dined well and drunk of his host’s exhilarating champagne. Her fair, 
babyish beauty appealed to his senses. Over and over again he had been on the 
point of proposing, but some inexplicable feeling had always held him back. He 
could not define it. He only knew that while he admired her enormously physically, 
there were moments when she almost repelled him, and he became conscious of 
a certain mental inferiority. They stepped through the long French window into 
the garden. It was a lovely summer’s evening. Scarce a breath of wind stirred 
the leaves of the trees. Their tall tops stood up darkly against the indigo-blue 
sky. The air was heavy with the languorous scent of flowers. A clear yellow moon 
shed shadows on the grass, and lit up Violet’s profile. He looked at her smooth 
cheek, her polished arms shining whitely in the moonlight, inhaled the fragrance of 
her fresh skin, and of a sudden a wave of passion swept over his being. As they 
stood there together, he knew that the fateful moment had come, and it was useless 
to struggle longer. 

“ How pretty you are!” he burst out. “I don’t think you have ever looked more 
lovely than you do to-night.” 

“Tam glad that your lordship is pleased,” she returned, with a little tremor in her 
voice, for something in his tone told her that the hour of her triumph was at hand. 
“Do you know,” mischievously, “I was beginning to think that you were altogether 
insensible to female beauty, and cared only for hunting, shooting, and those horrid 
sports,” pouting adorably. 

“Violet,” he said, “you are talking nonsense. You know that you are talking 
nonsense.” 

“T know nothing of the sort, sir. How should I?” 

“ Must I tell you?” he began, catching her in his arms. “Oh! Violet, I thought 
that you knew I loved you.” 

“ And if I did, there are some things that a girl likes to be told.” 

He was struck by the truth of the remark, and was proceeding to make amends 
for any former shortcomings, when suddenly he saw her turn deadly pale. As he held 
her he could feel a shudder pass through her frame. 

“ What is the matter, Violet ?” he asked. 
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“Oh ! look there !—there !” she cried, pointing towards a clump of rhododendrons 
close to where they were standing. 

Captain Legendre turned his head in the direction indicated. From behind the 
bushes rose a huge form, black as night against the evening sky. Advancing a step, 
he recognised Owen Davies, the miner. 

“ Hulloa!” he cried: “ what are you doing here ?” 

“ Watching you make love,” responded the fellow, with an impudent leer at Violet. 
“You've good taste, darn you!” 

“ Hold your tongue, you scoundrel !” exclaimed Captain Legendre, enraged beyond 
measure by the man’s 

l familiar manner. “This 

lady has nothing to do 
with you. ‘Take yourself 
off at once, or I will tell 
Mr. Seabright that you are 
trespassing in his grounds.” 

“Mr. Seabright,  in- 
deed!” returned Davies 
jibingly: “I don’t care a 
blow for him—nor for you 
either, for the matter of 
that.” 

Incensed by the man’s 
rude speech, Captain Le- 
gendre made a threatening 
gesture, which Davies ac- 
cepted as a challenge to 
fight. In an instant he 
flew at Captain Legendre’s 
throat, whilst Violet uttered 
a piercing scream and ran 
towards the house. It 
flashed through her lover’s 
mind that she thought only 
of herself and cared little 
for his welfare. Then he 
grappled with his oppo- 
nent. They were both 
powerful men. Davies, 
perhaps, had a little the 
advantage as regarded 
strength, but Captain Le- 
gendre was a scientific wrestler, and knew all the tricks of the game. For a few 
seconds nothing could be heard save the short, hard breathing of the combatants. 
Then Captain Legendre saw his opportunity, and with a neat hitch of the leg tripped 
his opponent up. Owen Davies fell so heavily to the ground that for a moment he 
lay still and dazed. Slowly he regained an upright position, and with his coarse, brutal 
face distorted with passion, shook a hairy fist in Legendre’s face. 

“Darn your eyes!” he muttered; “you shall pay for this, or my name’s not 
Owen Davies.” 

So saying, he sloped off in the direction of the works. 





“ ©OhI look there !—there!'” 
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for sole answer laughed defiantly. On entering the house he was met by May 
loster. 

“Violet has gone to bed,” she said. “She seems to have been frightened by some 
rough man. But, dear me! what is the matter with you? ‘There is blood on your 
cheek.” And she looked at him with concern. 

“Tt is nothing—a mere scratch,” he returned. 

“Oh, Captain Legendre, is there anything I can do to help you ?” 

‘7 wonder you don’t want to bolt off to bed also.” 

He felt a little sore at Violet's behaviour. He thought she might have stuck 
to him. 

“Tf I could help you, I would,” she said earnestly. 

* * * * * * 





‘The household had gone to rest. Everything was still, save for the distant hooting 
of an owl. ‘The first faint streaks of dawn were beginning to show in the horizon. 
Captain Legendre had not yet undressed; his mind was in a turmoil, and he was 
agitated, and not altogether sure of the wisdom of the step he had taken—or all 
but taken. 

“ A few seconds more, and I should have proposed,” he mused. ‘“ Who knows ?— 
perhaps the intervention of that thundering rascal may prove a blessing in disguise. 
Nice little thing, May Foster. She looked genuinely concerned when she thought I 
had got a bit knocked about.” 

Suddenly he heard a noise. At first it sounded faint and far off; then, as he 
listened intently, he fancied he could hear the tramp of men’s feet in the distance. He 
drew the curtains aside and looked out. As his eyes gradually grew accustomed to 
the darkness, he distinguished a large body of men about a quarter of a mile distant, 
advancing in the direction of the house. A minute or two later he recognised Owen 
Davies marching at their head. Then he apprehended danger, and went hastily 
to his host’s room. 

“Get up immediately,” he called out. “The strikers are marching towards the 
house. Goodness knows what mischief they mean perpetrating! Call up the servants, 
and let us barricade all the doors and windows. If the devils see that we are prepared 
for them, it is just possible they may not proceed to extreme measures.” 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Seabright seemed dazed with fright. Captain Legendre took 
it upon himself to give all the necessary orders, and saw that they were promptly 
carried out. Indeed, there was no time to lose. The men could now be heard quite 
plainly, and as they marched they sang a song not pleasant to their listeners. It ran 


as follows :— 
‘* The profits of the masters 
Have long been very high, 
But now that they are losing them, 
Oh, crikey ! don’t they cry! 
Their ears are long as donkeys’ ears ; 
The fat sow we have fed, 
And now we think ’tis near the time 
That we were fed instead. 
Chorus 
So cheer up, my bonnie collier boys, 
We never must give way, 
For if our masters beat us now 
They will reduce our pay. 
We have to slave in darkness, 
Where we never see the sun ; 
Then keep your blooming peckers up, 
And justice will be done.” 
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Captain Legendre had collected some firearms together, and apportioned the 
able-bodied men at his disposal to various posts. Just then Violet Pomeroy and 
May Foster appeared. The girls had put on their dressing-gowns, and both looked 
somewhat pale. Their different characters were startlingly apparent. In this critical 
moment Violet thought only of herself, and annoyed every one by asking a series of 
foolish questions. May, on the other hand, went about assisting the men and doing 
all she could to prove helpful. Violet clung to Captain Legendre in the most 
irritating fashion, imploring him to save her. 

“There is no particular danger that I know of, if you will only keep your head,” 
he responded. “The soldiers will be here in a few hours. It is three o’clock now,” 
looking at his watch. 

The miners by this time had surrounded the house, and proclaimed their presence 3 
by sending a storm of stones against the windows. ‘The shutters were up, however, i 
and the volley fell harmless. Captain Legendre tried to persuade Mr. Seabright to 
harangue the men, but the poor gentleman was much too frightened to accede to this 
request. 

“You go,” he said to his guest. 

Whereupon Captain Legendre opened the front door, and addressed the crowd. 

“What do you want, my men ?” he asked. 

“Higher wages,” they responded unanimously. ‘We demand an increase of 
20 per cent.” 

“Impossible to grant it,” he answered. “Mr. Seabright tells me that the works 
have positively been conducted at a loss for the last two months.” 

“None of that gammon!” cried Owen Davies, who acted as spokesman. 
“Tell Mr. Seabright from us, that if he don’t choose to agree to our terms, 
we intend to help ourselves to some of his silver and fine things. That gal of 
yourn had some rare jewels on her neck to-night—enough to make the fortune of 
a poor miner.” 

Captain Legendre could feel the colour rushing into his face. This man was 
intensely antipathetic to him. He determined, however, not to lose his temper. 
Circumstances had placed him in a position of responsibility. 

“Take my advice,” he said. “ Don’t do anything against the law: if you do, 
















g 
you will only place yourselves in the wrong. I speak to you as a soldier.” 

“Damn your interference!” shouted Owen Davies, in reply. ‘“ We’ve come here 
to get what we can, and if we can’t take it by fair means we shall by foul. Eh, 
mates ?” looking backwards towards his companions. 

The younger members of the party cheered these revolutionary sentiments lustily, 
but a good many of the older and more experienced miners appeared to demur. 
They knew the consequences of taking the law into their own hands. ‘en years 
before there had been a great strike at Gwynhynlleth, and they had come out of the 
struggle second best. If it had not been for their unions they would gladly have 
resumed work at any moment. Captain Legendre was quick to perceive the wavering 
in their ranks. 

“Took here. my men,” he cried, “I see that there are some sensible fellows 
among you, and before you allow yourselves to be led astray by the counsels of 
that firebrand at your head, listen to reason. You have everything to lose and 
nothing to gain by the course he proposes. Numerically you are our superiors, 
no doubt; but we are armed and prepared, and I warn you that the first person 
who attempts to enter Gwynhynlleth House against the will of its master will be 
fired at as a common burglar. ‘There will be bloodshed to a certainty.” 

“ Don’t mind his bounce, mates,” interposed Owen Davies, at the top of his voice. 
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“He’s trying to frighten you. 
blarmed red-coat.” 

“Supposing that you succeed in your attempt at robbing the house,” continued 
Captain Legendre, trying hard to suppress his anger, “what will be the result? 
In a few hours a force of mounted cavalry will be here. They will shoot down 
the ringleaders like rats, and the minor offenders will be hauled off to prison, and 
very likely sentenced to several years’ imprisonment. And what are the poor wives 
and children to do then?” 

This reasoning appeared to possess great force with the multitude, and it is 
probable milder counsels might have prevailed, had not Owen Davies, seeing the 
tide of public feeling running against him, and incensed by the success of Captain 
Legendre’s oratory, suddenly rushed forward, and flung a stone with all his strength 
at the Captain. It hit him on the head, and he would have fallen to the ground, 
had not one of the domes- 
tics supported him and 
drawn him indoors. May 
Foster, with great presence 
of mind, immediately bolted 
the door and made all fast. 
The besieged were now in 
a bad way, for their general 
lay unconscious, and had 
to be carried to the dining- 
room, where the women and 


But you’re not men to be turned into cowards by a 
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children were assembled. 
Fortunately, he soon came 
to his senses; but he had 
a nasty wound, which ren- 
dered him so faint that he 
was unable to stand up- 
right. Meanwhile the 
besiegers were battering at 
the door, and uttering angry 
cries. Luckily, it was made 
of solid oak and resisted 
their blows. Captain Le- 
gendre had caused a round 
hole to be bored in the 
shutters. He begged Violet 
to look through it, and 
report what was going on 
outside. But that young 
lady had taken refuge be- 
neath the dining - room 
table, and refused to 
budge. 

“How can you be so 
selfish as to want me to 
expose myself to danger?” 
she responded. “ Suppos- a 
ing a bullet were to come “It hit him on the head, and he would have fallen,” 
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whistling through the window and hit me in the face, I should be disfigured for life, 
and then pray what should I do? No, no, you don’t catch me moving from here.” 
And she crawled farther under the table—a pitiable picture of abject terror. 

Captain Legendre looked at her with undisguised contempt. 

“T must ask you, then, Miss Foster,” he said. 

“Don’t be afraid to make use of me,” she responded readily. “I will try not to 
faint or do anything silly.” 

He glanced at her for a moment with admiration. Amidst all this crew of 
terrified females, it was an inexpressible relief to find one with a head on her 
shoulders. He felt instinctively that this girl was to be trusted. 

“Will you look through the peephole, he said, and tell me if you can see a 
big man, with red hair, who is inciting the men to advance?” 

May did as desired. 

“Yes,” she said. “He is walking over the lawn, dragging a huge branch of a 
tree behind him.” 

“The devil he is! He means to use that as a_ battering-ram, and will break 
in the door in no time if we don’t take steps to prevent him.” 

“\What are we to do?” asked May. 

“We must fight,” he responded, a stern expression passing over his face. ‘ Do 
you think you could hold me up, whilst I shoot?” 

“Ts it necessary?” she asked, turning a little pale. 

“Quite. I shall only pepper that fellow’s legs, just to disable him for the time 
being: if I don’t, there is no knowing what mischief he may not lead his companions 
into. Whereas if we can get him out of the way, it is quite on the cards the rest 
of them may return to their homes. You can be very sure I shall not fire unless 
under the strongest provocation.” 

May looked out of the window again. 

“Oh!” she cried suddenly, “two or three of them have lifted up the bough, 
and are striking the door with it.” 

“ Now is the moment,” said Captain Legendre. ‘Undo the shutter, there’s a 
good girl, and hand me my shot-gun, It is on the table there.” 

Supported by May, he rose to his feet, and partly throwing open the window 
bade the men desist. 

“Po that again,” he cried, “and I fire. You are fully warned.” 

A shower of stones and lumps of coal greeted this announcement. With a howl 
of derision, Owen Davies raised the branch aloft and hurled it against the door. 
Captain Legendre put two No. 8 cartridges into his gun, and then fired. A terrific 
yell burst upon the air, dwarfing every other sound. The besieged shut down the 
window and immediately closed the shutter. ‘Through their peephole they could see 
the gigantic form of Owen Davies lying full length upon the ground. A critical 
silence succeeded to the hubbub that had hitherto prevailed. ‘The only sound audible 
was the moaning of the wounded man. 

“Tf we can manage to hold our own until six o’clock we shall have the soldiers 
here,” said Captain Legendre. 

The men were evidently a little dashed by the fall of their leader, for they 
withdrew a few paces and appeared to hold counsel together. Some of the more 
impetuous spirits threw their bludgeons against the front of the house and such 
pebbles as they could lay their hands upon; but a volley from the attacked party, 
even though it passed harmlessly over their heads, cast a considerable damper upon 
their ardour. Indecision clearly prevailed amongst the ranks. They were both 
leaderless and demoralised. 
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“Now is the time to 
address them,” exclaimed 
Captain Legendre. “What 
an infernal nuisance it is 
that I can’t move!” 

Before he could guess 
at May Foster’s intention, 
she had opened the front 
door, and her clear young 
voice rang out sweet and 
distinct on the morning 
air. ‘The miners, looking, 
were surprised to see the 
slender form of a girl 
standing fearless and erect 
before them. 

“My men,” she said, 
“T have come to ask a 
favour of you. I ask it as 
well for your own sakes as 
for ours. I want you to 
go quietly back to your 
homes. ‘There has been 
enough blood shed on 
either side. ‘Thank God,” 
with a shudder, “no one 
is killed. But murder 
might easily have been 
committed ; and how could 
you have gone home to 
your wives and families with murderer and robber written on your faces? You 
are not bad men. When I look into your countenances, I can see that I am as 
safe out here as if I were in the house.” (‘ Hurrah!” said a voice from the 
crowd.) “Thank you,” she went on: “I knew I was not mistaken. Well, then, 
take my advice: go home. To-morrow your grievances will probably seem less 
intolerable than they do to-day. In any case your employers will then be prepared 
to discuss them. But remember this: all discussion on so grave a subject, and 
one involving such a variety of different interests, should only be considered in a 
calm and reasonable spirit, without heat on either side. Therefore, as you are 
only harming your cause by staying here, once more I ask you—will you return 
quietly to your homes ?” 

There was silence as she finished speaking ; then, suddenly, a roar of admiration 
burst from the crowd. ‘These rough men, who spent the greater portion of their lives 
underground, toiling in the bowels of the earth, were—as the girl had truly said— 
not bad men. ‘They possessed a certain rude chivalry which rendered them capable 
of appreciating sense and courage in a woman. The girl’s fearlessness and trust 
appealed to all that was best in their nature. A white-haired old patriarch advanced 
from the ranks, and raising May’s hand to his lips, kissed it with a gallantry which 
many a fine gentleman might have copied with advantage. 

“ Ay, aye,” he said: “we will do as you wish. There’s sense in that little head 
of yourn, and kindliness and good feeling in your heart. 





‘**My men, | have come to ask a favour of you.'' 


We will not go agin you, my 
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dear.” So saying, he made an awkward bow, and without another word, the whole 
party of invaders turned tail, bearing their wounded away. May’s victory was 
complete. She heaved a sigh of relief. She had acted on a sudden impulse, and 
could hardly account for it. Now that the danger was past, she felt timid, and afraid 
that she had taken too much upon herself. It was pleasant to find her companions 
entertained no such thought, but, on the contrary, greeted her like a heroine. But 
more consoling than all was the vice-like grasp in which Captain Legendre held her 
hand, and the ring of approval in his deep voice as he said, “ You have set us all an 
example of courage, Miss Foster. Lucky is the man who marries such a wife. She is 
a helpmate indeed.” 

She coloured red with pleasure, and retired to her room. 

Early the next morning the soldiers arrived, and as shooting was not deemed wise 
under the circumstances, that afternoon the party broke up. Violet made herself most 
agreeable to the officers, and was escorted to the station by two of them. Captain 
Legendre hardly spoke a word to her. He was thoroughly disgusted with her behaviour 
during the preceding night, and kept on contrasting it with that of May Foster. 

“We shall meet again shortly, no doubt,” said Violet, at parting. 

“No doubt,” he responded awkwardly. But, as the days went by, he did not 
experience the smallest desire to see her again. On the other hand, he found his 
mind haunted by the memory of May Foster. 

“T can’t think what I was about,” he mused, “to prefer Violet. It only shows 
what fools we men are. As for Miss Pomeroy, when one comes to analyse her apart 
from her good looks, she is nothing but a mass of millinery.” At last he could stand 
it no longer, and wrote a very penitent, apologetic letter, saying that he had made a 
mistake in his feelings, and begged her to forgive any annoyance he might have caused 
her. ‘ Believe me,” he wrote, ‘‘ we were not in the least suited to one another. It was 
all my fault, for being so stupid as to fancy we were.” 

To this letter he received no reply, much to his discomfiture. For until Violet 
set him free, he hardly knew whether to consider himself an engaged man or not 
And his loss of liberty chafed him in a peculiar fashion. The truth was, ever since the 
night of the miners’ strike, his thoughts had been full of May Foster: he could think 
of no one else ; but as an honourable man he could not speak until he knew he was 
not considered a captive. For three months he fretted incessantly. He wrote again 
to Violet-—who was now in Scotland—with the same result. The situation was full of 
difficulty, and he hardly knew how to proceed. He felt bound hand and foot. One 
day he suddenly regained his freedom in the most unexpected manner. On looking 
over the Morning Post, he perceived the following advertisement: “A marriage has 
been arranged between Miss Violet Pomeroy, eldest daughter of the late Colonel 
Pomeroy, and Viscount Aberlynne. The bridegroom has already been twice married, 
and has a numerous family, all of whom are many years older than the charming 
young lady whom he proposes to lead to the hymeneal altar.” 

Captain Legendre’s heart gave a bound as he read the above announcement. At 
last he was a free man. His first step was to go to the house where May Foster lived. 
By good luck he not only found her at home, but alone. When she saw who her 
visitor was a glad light came into her eyes. They were very clear and honest eyes, 
that looked out straight at the world. He wondered how it was he had been so slow 
to admire them. But he had come there to-day with a determination to atone for his 
past dulness of perception. He loved now, as a man should love, with his head as 
well as with his heart. It was an affection founded on reason, not merely a temporary 
inflammation of the senses, There was a moment’s silence ; then he said, without 
further preamble ; 
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“ May, I think you know how nearly I made a ‘ garden ass’ of myself two or three 
months ago. Thank goodness, that affair is all at anend. I suppose you saw to-day’s 
Morning Post?” 

“Ves,” she answered, “I saw it. Besides, I had a letter from Violet the day 
before yesterday. She told me of her prospects then.” 

“ Prospects!” he exclaimed disdainfully. “It is disgusting, a girl selling herself 
to a hoary old sinner for the sake of a title. You would not do such a thing, May, 
I'll be bound ?” 

“ Perhaps not ; but it argues no merit on my part.” 

She knew in her own mind that she was much too fond of a certain gentleman 
ever to look at anybody 
else. And if she had been 
faithful to him when he 
cared for another, how 
much more likely was she 
to remain so now, when 
something in the tone of 
his voice made her blood 
dance with excitement. 

“You know,” he went 
on, “I never actually 
proposed, but I intended 
doing so, had I not been 
interrupted by Mr. Owen | 
Davies; and Violet was | 
aware of my intention— 
hence all the awkwardness. 
After that night at Gwyn- 
hynlleth I felt I could not 
marry her, even if she had 
£20,000 a year. Her 
cowardliness and _ selfish- 
ness were utterly revolting. 

I saw that she was not the 
girl for a soldier’s wife; 
and I saw also that there 
was another girl there who 
would make an admirable 
one. May,” stretching out 











his arms towards her, “I | ts ca anatase >| 
think you know whom I “He perceived the following advertisement.” 
mean,” 


She was taken by surprise, and drew back a little. 

“Do you care for me?” she asked, with a quaver in her voice. 

“Should I be here to-day if I did not? Whena man has been fool enough to 
make a grievous mistake once, do you think he is likely to repeat the folly with his 
eyes open? No, dear May, you need have no doubts on that score. The boot is on 
the other leg ; and it is I who ask, Do you—can you—care for me sufficiently, after 
all that passed, to become my wife ?” 

“Yes,” she said in a clear voice, “I do. I have cared for you always, 
only I knew that I was not good-looking enough to have any chance when 
Vou. III.—-No. 15. 25 
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Violet Pomeroy was there. I could only look on and play gooseberry,” with a 
happy little laugh. 

“ Ah!” he cried, catching her in his arms, “ what fools we men are, to let ourselves 
be caught by the shadow and neglect the reality! But it is so difficult to get to know 
people as they are. Our lives are such shams and frauds. Women in society think 
of nothing but their clothes and appearance, and we all get into a bad, selfish, 
frivolous way of living. That is the truth. No wonder the poor moths get scorched 
occasionally.’ 

“ Ah, well,” said May cheerfully, “ we can’t expect to change the wicked old world: 
it jogs on in its own groove. But what we can do is to try and improve each other ; 
then our marriage will be a real one, instead of a mockery, as I fear poor Violet’s will 
turn out to be.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I am afraid she won’t be very happy in the long run—although 
perhaps I ought not to say so.” 

“What a fortunate girl I am!” exclaimed May innocently. “I shall always look 
back upon the miners’ strike at Gwynhynlleth with feelings of thankfulness, since it 
was the means of giving you to me.” 

She said much more to the same effect, all of which it may be imagined was 
very agreeable to her listener. Men, as a rule, have no objection to being adored, 
considering female adoration but a fitting tribute to superior merit. 

Captain Legendre and May Foster were married the same day as the Viscount and 
Viscountess, and our readers can guess which was the happier couple. 


G. KENNARD. 
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heard MM. Villemain, Cousin, Naquet, St. Beuve, or 
any other of that class, ask ingenuously, ‘‘ Where, 
what and who is Carlyle?” and glory in his igno- 
rance, he would, perhaps rightly, have assumed the 
cause of such ignorance to be affectation, or attributed 
the remark to a desire of attracting notice, or, again, 
have wondered what personal spite the questioner 
might be indulging. But all such moods are so 
fatal to the real conversationalist, that he carefully 
leaves them at home whenever he sallies out upon 
the errand of talking. 





An English critic was saying to me not long 
ago: “Talking (¢.e. causer) is essentially a French occupation or acquisition, arising 
from the need to parade before the world the mental resources of the speaker. 
For one Shakespeare that we have you need half a dozen men of genius: a Pascal 
for the thought of Hamlet; a Descartes for the metaphysics of Lady Macbeth; a 
Corneille to recall the grandeur of Rome; a Racine to inspire ‘ Phédre’ with 
passion; a Molitre to point the shaft of irony; and, after passing out of the 
seventeenth century, a Musset to sing the songs of fancy. Your Frenchman is 
an exclusive specialist and a classifier.” All of which is quite true. At the same 
time, this method or system of knowing one thing only, but knowing it well, has its 
advantages, if only in obviating the possibility of such surprises as the one I instanced 
above ; for Frenchmen meet in society on neutral ground, impersonally, not as man 
to man, but as mind to mind. Personal vanity, nervousness, or spite must be left 
at home: the mind alone is invited out; and thus we are spared such amazing 
and pitiable confessions of ignorance as that recently made to me by one of the most 
deservedly popular English writers. “I do not know Ferdinand Brunetitre, because 
he writes in the Revue des Deux Mondes, which I never read, and I do not know 
Vogiié, because his works have not been translated.” This latter misfortune Vogiié, one 
387 
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of our greatest masters of style, shares with Bossuet, whom, nevertheless, my witty 
friend certainly has read. ‘To be sure, the Bishop of Meaux is dead, and, in the eyes 
of an ambitious author, that is an immense advantage over a living Vogiié. At the 
same time, the Englishman’s natural aversion to a purely scientific, impersonal treat- 
ment of the object or subject under discussion, his preference for generalising under 
the pronoun “J,” lead him into that most grievous of social errors, an exhibition of 
self—forgetting that a bilious attack should be carefully wrapped up in a dressing-gown. 
Where physical and mental individuality are too strongly welded together, conversation 
is allowed to recriminate: thus was I allowed to perceive through my interlocutor’s 
bitterness his desire to make me believe Vogiié far more ignored in England than he 
himself is in France! 

When the bugle called, in 1870, the boy who was to become the youngest member of 
the French Academy (he was elected in 1889), and who was then one of the youngest 
men in the army, followed his brother to the front. For centuries no Vogiié had 
awaited his coming of age to leave his eagle’s nest in the mountains and sally forth 
for the king. The light-haired, clear, deep-eyed boy had inherited from his mother the 
stubborn Scottish perseverance in the path of duty, as he had imbibed the traditions 
that clung to the family name. The story of his younger years recalls that of 
Lamartine, for he lived among the same class of people, was one of them, and their 
ways were his. Like the “chatelain de Milly,” he wandered about the fields with his 
friend Virgil, or pored over some ponderous quarto in the family library.* Lamartine, 
however, was obliged to defray the expenses of his first volume of poems, whereas the 
Vicomte de Vogiié entered at once upon a successful literary career. In 1873 he was 
presented to M. Buloz, the founder of the Revue des Deux Mondes, by one of the most 
eminent writers on its staff, and his manuscript “ Voyage en Syrie et en Palestine” 
was immediately accepted. His success in the world of letters was as great as that of 
Lamartine’s poems ; and, indeed, the career of each sufficiently resembles that of the 
other to warrant a parallel. Quite lately, again, the general election returned Vogiié, 
by an immense majority, as the representative for the district in which his name had 
been honoured for centuries, as Lamartine might have done before him. The new 
member said: “ Whether as a man of letters or as a diplomat in the service of my 
country, I have lived my life loyally, openly, so that all may know it and scrutinise it 
in detail.” 

Throughout the campaign of 1870 Vogiié served in one of the very regiments 
described by M. Zola in “La Débacle.” His brother fell on the field of honour, and 
the disaster that overwhelmed his country, added to his own grief, stamped upon his 
brow the pale mark of melancholy reserved for the elect. When peace descended upon 
the land, Vogiié, again like Lamartine, chose a diplomatic career, in which, while serving 
his country, he could also study his fellow-men and follow the philosophical bent 
of his mind. His first post was Greece, where, under the shadow of the Acropolis, 
he read again Aristotle, Homer, and Plato; at the bidding of A‘schylus the terrible 
trilogy being once more enacted before him. Amid such surroundings the man who 
could grasp the vast dramas of history with such a master-hand as the author of “ The 
Son of Peter the Great,” and at the same time describe nature with the magic touch 
of Loti, was really in his element. To those who have carefully kept the admirable 
letters in which at that time Vogiié, with a pen worthy of Byron, described the soul- 
inspiring skies and seas of Hellas, it is easy to follow his early Turner stage into the 
stronger spheres of Decamps. 


* ‘Do you remember the quiet library in the old homestead where, on rainy afternoons, you lived 
and read the hours away ?”?—J/eures a [Tistoire, 1 vol. (Colman Lévy). 
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During what may be called the first é¢afe of Vogiié’s life—that is, throughout the 
records of his impressions gathered in Egypt, Asia, the East, and at first even in Russia 
—the sun had been the pole-star of this child of Provence ; but later the dreary sadness 
of the Russian steppe, the harsh lash of the Muscovite climate, the primitive fallowness 
of soul and soil, attracted him by their very repellency, and awakened within him the 
ambition of conquest, coéte gue cotite, the ambition so dear to the Scotchman’s heart, 
who gauges the victory according to the obstacles he has overcome. 

After Athens he was sent to Egypt. Isis and Cleopatra worked their spell. Before 
the Sphinx he dreamed of infinite horizons : no longer merely the infinity of space, but 
the infinity of thought. Before the colossal emblem of Egypt’s past he invoked the 
shade of Pascal; and from the domain of physics into the wider realm of metaphysics 
he moved—from the real to the possible; yet, notwithstanding their variety, their 
splendour, these single gems remained separate and unset, each perfect in itself, but as 
yet only a part of an imperfect whole. 

Governments change in France as they do elsewhere—perhaps even more often ; 


and a change of government may sometimes bring with it the golden opportunity to 
the coming man. It was thus in Vogiié’s case. General Le Fl6 appointed him to 


St. Petersburg, where he was able to quarry in virgin ground. 

It is the privilege of unprejudiced master-minds to see the thing to do, and do it. 
So Vogiié, apparently lost in the vast Russian desert, not only found his way, but, in 
superb French, often finer than even the firmest style of Chateaubriand, he wrote of 
the soul of the Steppes, and, in prose, told us the poems of serf-life. In the cradle of 
the East he had learned to understand the springs of the great human drama, whence 
all that is good in modern civilisation has come ; and in the wilder country where he 
now worked the modern apostles spoke clearly to him: Tolstoi of Charity because of 
Christ, Sutaieff of Christ Himself; and in the very language of the apostles Vogiié has 
repeated what they told him. ‘You have taken my cloak ; now take my shirt also, 
and learn thereby to pile sacks of corn on to the thief’s waggon, that he may have the 
given grain as well as the stolen sacks.” 

But before considering Vogiié’s Russian work, his greatest at this time, let me go 
back to his first volume and quote therefrom. It appeared in parts in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, under the title “ Voyage en Syrie et en Palestine.” Here, speaking of 
the Holy Land anointed by the Saviour’s blood, and to him a perpetual source of 
inspiration to dream or philosophise, he says: “It is not easy for the modern mind, 
refined by incessant endeavour, detached from material considerations by the slow 
processes of patient time, developed and purified by centuries of evolution, to judge 
fairly the events of such distant ages. The soul has lived and suffered much during 
this long rubbing of man against mankind, and the rough outer shell has been worn 
away. Among the men of old the tougher fibre of material life bound the soul more 
closely, held it more firmly, nearer to mother earth. Mankind was young then, and the 
sun burned the new-born earth, and the earth was drunken with the wine of its own 
exuberance. Man—the man-child—looked about him, bewildered by the universal 
bursting of the buds of spring life and crushed by the passionate endeavour of nature. 
The gentler weaknesses of to-day—the weaknesses of the flesh, of the body-lord, the 
exalted refinement of modern thought—he knew not; but he listened eagerly to the 
voice of Nature, and obeyed it. Life and death really meant to him the beginning 
and the end.” And, as he stands on the land of Canaan, looking backwards through 
the long ages of its desolation, the same heavy, passionate hand of Nature fastens upon 
him with a stronger, more angry grip. Vogiié goes on: “The landscape remains 
unchanged, and in this frame we see the life that was. The day is done, and the 
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goddesses of the night claim our worship. The virgin moon lingers lovingly about 
Ghibal, and the passion-torn Astarte casts dark mysterious shadows—shadows pregnant 
with the secrets of the fates and with the fear of death. Beyond, from the dimly 
glimmering lake-sea of Aschera rises the breath of life, sensuous, uneven, powerful, 
yearning for the kiss of the buried Tammouze,—Aschera, the irresistible one, whose 
hot, thirsty breath has drunk in the cold breezes of Lebanon, and now bids the grave 
yield up its dead. Slowly, slowly the clamouring women pass, clamouring, clamouring 
for the soul of the lost Tammouze. Watch them pass,—leading the people of Byblos 
towards the empurpled waters, where the Christ bled to death,—watch them pass ! ” 

Later, in his “Images de Rome,” his transitions are more rapid—-from gay to 
grave, from philosophy to irony, from the smile of sympathy to the silence of 
meditation. In a single paragraph he passes from the initial tumultuousness of the 
genesis, when the world was “drunk with youth,” to the plastic evolutions of classical 
mythology: ‘“ Astarte, the sombre goddess of the uncontrolled, unbridled powers 
of darkness, death, night, the deep.” 

It was in 1875 that France sent the future academician and député to Russia, 
where, among the yellow, waving wheat-fields, the prose poet studied the simple soul 
of the Russian peasant, and learned to understand how much of mystical dreaming, 
of yearning for the Beyond, remains to-day, even after all these centuries of sophisti- 
cation, in that primitive man. East or west or south or north, this man appears to 
Vogiié unconsciously nearer to God than his educated brother. Vogiié was liked in 
Russia deservedly, for he liked the people about him. Eventually he married a daughter 
of this new country, and through the prism of a woman’s soul, illumined by love, 
he saw Russia as Byron through the same light had seen Italy, and rejoiced in the 
sight thereof. His initiation into Russian began with the revelations of Tolstoi, 
of Dostoievsky, and he was the first to make the French public understand the 
profound psychology, as well as the human Christian side of their apparent pessimism. 
Through them he learned to understand what Tourguénieff’s tales of Russian rural 
life had failed to explain: he learned to understand the fermentation of this multitude 
of souls newly aware of the freedom of thought, but just awakened to the possibility of 
individualism of expansion—not realisable at once, to be sure, but far beyond anything 
hitherto dreamed of in their philosophy. Vogiié was the first to expound before a 
French audience the colossal energy of their endeavour, the passionate struggling 
towards light and freedom of a vast congregation compressed into narrow limits under 
an iron rule, to whom straight paths were denied, and who must fain expend the full 
intensity of its energy upon the immediately surrounding mediums, like a mass of 
germs fermenting in a barrel. 

It is to Vogiié that France owes the discovery of this undocumented human 
family, whose habits and struggles would have delighted the pen of a Balzac, and 
which both Gogol and Tourguénieff omitted from their records of rural Russian life. 

From this chapter of contemporary history Vogiié read backwards into the past. 
His first work relating to Russian history is an essay on Alexis, the Don Carlos of 
the North ; and the tragic ending of the marriage of this son of Peter the Great with 
“the daughter of a serf,” an ignorant, prying little savage, intensely fond of sweet- 
meats, moves him deeply. There are few pages in history more dramatic than those 
in which he pictures the last act of the imperial drama, where the Tzaréwitch pays 
for a mistaken love at the price of his honour and his life. He had loved the 
peasant’s daughter with an unwise love, and to her ambition she sacrificed the 
man for the sake of the willing tool. The goad of love drove the blind Alexis to 
betray his father and plot against his Emperor. But the Christian Euphrosyne, 
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for whose sake he had thrown himself away, requited this devotion by revealing 
the whole plot to the Tzar himself; and of the last scene of this passion-play Vogiié 
writes: “Can anything be more really tragic than this trial, where, at the last moment, 
the credulous lover, chained to the woman for whose sake and at whose instigation 
he has trampled under foot every filial duty and every human consideration, awakes 
from his dream of love to hear from the beloved one his condemnation and his 
shame? He loves her still, and by the power of this love she wrings from his own 
lips the final confession, and wrests from his soul the last lingering illusions.” The 
death of the Tzaréwitch followed close upon these revelations ; and Vogiié maintains 
that, were a Shakespeare born to Russia, the story of the Tzaréwitch Alexis would 
furnish the theme of his greatest drama. 

Immediately following the essay on the “Son of Peter the Great,’ comes an 
admirable paper on “ Mazeppa”—not the Mazeppa of the common prints, not the 
legendary martyr to a self-sought fate, but a keen, discriminative study of the 
northern Macchiavelli, the prototype of Talleyrand, deceiving in turn each one of 
his employers, until, weary of perpetual deceit as the price of their confidence, they 
cast him adrift. 

To a certain extent Vogiié has followed the Mazeppa of Pouchkine, careful, 
however, never to leave the firm ground of history for the tempting quicksand 
of legendary lore. His hero remains a man, with a man’s foibles, his tricks and 
shortcomings, his vices and weaknesses of the mind as of the flesh. In the first 
pages of his work Vogiié describes the prostrate hero pinioned to the ground under 
his fallen horse, and half unconscious :— 

“The eager, hungry crows are brushing past, so close in their flight that their 
feathers fan the fallen man; it is night, and Mazeppa quivers in the last agony. 
The end is near when a young maiden, Maria, the daughter of Kotchoubey, comes 
to his rescue and offers help and shelter. A few nights later the rumbling gallop of 
a flying horse re-echoes through the darkness, and in the morning Maria’s room is 
empty. Mazeppa has eloped with her. It is the counterpart of a scene of his youth, 
when a Polish lord, whose wife he has seduced, straps him naked to an unbroken 
horse and drives them forth into the night. The wild horseman reaches the province 
of Ukraine, where his ability is soon recognised by the title of Prince. As his power 
grows, he is raised to the rank of Ae¢man, and Jean Casimir, King of Poland, entrusts 
him with the command of his army. Mazeppa espouses the cause of Charles XII., 
and takes sides against the Tzar ; but he is not quite sure of his wife Maria, and asks 
her: ‘Which is the stronger,—your love for your father or your love for me?’ Fate 
answers for her ; Kotchoubey is imprisoned and soon after executed.” For a man 
of Vogiié’s imagination this was a splendid foundation ; nevertheless, he preferred 
to follow in the rut of history and leave aside the legend with its locking charms. 
To be sure, history tells a different tale—more simply. 

Mazeppa, a Polish lord, has been detected by his mistress’ husband, who asks of 
one of his men, ‘ How often has Mazeppa slept under my roof while I was abroad ?” 
“ As often,” the peasant replies, ‘“‘as I have hairs on my head.” The outraged husband 
at once orders Mazeppa to be tied, naked, to a horse, and drives the wild steed across 
country. The man is saved. After many struggles, Mazeppa’s superiority is acknow- 
ledged, and honours fall thick about him. Even the Patriarch of Constantinople feels it 
a duty to send him presents. The man is weary with wealth and honours ; he is past 
sixty ; he has had and enjoyed what man may have and enjoy, and he is gradually 
sinking into the slough of old age. Suddenly the girl Maria turns him back. He is 
smitten with an unreasonable love for the young thing, and the d/asé old satrap, 
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satiated with adulation, weary of swimming down the stream of undeserved honours, 
suddenly recovers his lost youth. He recalls the love-letters of many years ago, and 
imploringly writes to his loving heart, his blossoming rosebud; his heart aches, for 
she is near and he may not see her. “TI may not look into your eyes nor gaze upon 
your dear little white face.” 

Such a master as Vogiié must perforce have been carried away by the dramatic 
possibilities of Mazeppa’s story—the Mazeppa bound to a wild horse and flung loose 
in the forest, to be miract'susly saved and raised to the very highest posts of honour. 
And not less fascinating was the story of Alexis, the son of the great Peter, whose 
strange vicissitudes would fill a Shakespearean canvas. ‘Then Paul I., the son of the 
great Catherine, compels his interest ; for his is the life of Hamlet lived over again two 
hundred years later than his literary prototype. The unavenged shadow of his father 
weighed heavily upon Paul, as it had weighed upon the Prince of Denmark ; and surely 
the melancholy of the Tzaréwitch, converted suddenly at his accession to the throne 
into the most intolerant despotism, proves that in the mind of one, as in the mind of 
the other Hamlet, the same strange, interesting lack of balance, verging upon insanity, 
was an equally powerful factor. 

While yet Tzaréwitch Paul wrote to his tutor Sacken: “It is better to be hated 
for doing right than adulated for doing wrong.” On the morrow of his coronation he 
forgot the God above, to remember only the ideal idol of his own setting up—a strange 
blending of Christ, Don Quixote, and himself. Lost in the clouds, he cannot bear 
to look down upon earthly interests, and, whenever he catches a glimpse of them, he 
sees them wrong. Fear fastens upon him. He mistrusts every member of his own 
family. Between fear and ambition he falls into melancholia, and there remains not 
a vestige of trust or faith in those about him, still less in himself. And, wildly, he seeks 
relief from the impending madness in the most unwarrantable despotism. 

The great work of modern Russia, the magnificent undertaking of the Transcaspian 
Railway, suggested to Vogiié some of the finest pages he has written. The man who 
could write poetry even while grinding out a Government report on the machinery 
exhibit at the recent “ Exposition ” was not to be hampered by the details of such an 
enterprise. The mere suggestion was fine in itself—the undertaking more so. To build a 
railroad fourteen hundred leagues long across the Siberian wilderness, where mountains 
are high, supplies are scant, and the ice king holds his sway with a power second only 
to that of the Tzar, was indeed a grand conception. Yet of this gigantic undertaking 
he must speak modestly, for the originator of this project, General Annenkof, is his 
brother-in-law. Nevertheless, and all his reserve notwithstanding, the poet is unable 
to resist the charm of the wonderful country spread out before him; unable to resist 
the desire of comparing the energy of the conquering worm—man—when face to face 
with the ponderous, passive opposition of nature ; unable to restrain his pen when 
obliged to describe the gigantic struggle of Russian genius and Russian patience on 
the one side, arrayed against Russian space and Russian climate on the other. 

“To the north of the Caspian Sea the fire king holds his sway. Baku rises from 
a burnt beach lapped by a flame-potent sea, black, smoke-encircled, fire-plumed, like 
some Dantesque conception of a modern Sodom deep down in hell. Fire has made 
this, as fire destroyed ¢hat; and the fire-king, petroleum, reigns supreme. As the boat 
leaves the wharf a rank odour of naphtha pursues us, and writhing stringers of oil worm 
their way across the quivering waves. The little steamer that runs from Baku to 
Ouzoum Ada is densely packed. Behind a crowd of Turkomans scattered over the 
deck a Persian hareem, draped in folds of pinkish cotton, lies or squats under the gaze 
of a pack of Jews, who are going out to see what there is to be done in the newly 
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opened province of Armenia. Here a merchant of Kokand, able to stammer a few 
words of French, bears toward his distant country a seed or two gathered on French 
soil. Beyond again a group of emigrants—some thirty-five men, women and children 
huddled together—are bound for Asia. They have left their country, sold their last 
parcel of land, and are prospecting for some place ‘ where life may be better worth the 
living.’ Their leader, a bold, intelligent-looking man, answers my question : ‘And 
do you leave no regret of home behind you?’ ‘Our home is where we are,’ he 
says simply, stretching his arm towards the East. On the morning of the 22nd, 
after eighteen hours’ quiet steaming, we enter a narrow, shallow channel, dotted with 
little islands. The sea is blue, of a soft turquoise blue inlaid with gold ; here and there 
a strip of yellow sand, and beyond it again blue streaks, fading, fading away into a 
distant quivering white under a hot, angry sky ; and still farther beyond a dimness that 
moves, yet is neither alive nor dead.” 
Truly we may say of Vogiié— 





‘* Many a land he has trodden, 
Many a hero sung... .” 
For, besides— 
‘*The glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome,” 


he has kissed the sand of the Holy Land, and sung of the aged waste of Egypt, and 
told us histories that happened in the vast domain that lies under the shadow of the 
white Tzar. 

Yet modern life, and the achievements of modern industry, also possess some charm 
for him ; and we feel the spell that the poet puts upon all things, great or trivial, while 
reading his amazing articles upon that apparently most prosaic and practical of subjects, 
“The Machinery Hall of the Exhibition of 1889.” Even after this we must add to the 
table of contents ; for, when Leo XIII. was elected Pope, Vogiié was sent to Rome as 
official chronicler. Victor Emmanuel, the father of modern Italy, was not so long 
dead that the tears of the nation had dried ; and the country, Zta/ia una, was yet stirred 
to emotion by the very mention of his name. Like Lamartine, like Chateaubriand, 
the diplomat Vogiié yielded before the poet. Listen to the diplomat’s report : “ Rome 
is still hearkening to the funeral bells of the dead king who had decreed her life. The 
city lends an inattentive ear to the little domestic festivity at the Vatican. An old 
man, whose discreet retirement the noisy horn of reputation had scarcely disturbed, 
is gently assisted by other old men to the Sedia Gestatoria. In the narrow Sixtine 
Chapel they cluster about him, as retiring and modest as the Pope himself, in dignified 
unostentaticus pomp. Here and therea thin ribbon of the faithful, edged by sightseers 
or reporters note-book in hand, watches the quiet ceremony. From the vault above the 
greater men of old look down, smiling at the smaller man of to-day. The Sibyls and 
Prophets, to whom the brush of the great Angelo lent something of his sombre dignity, 
frown down upon the trifling performers below, and it seems as though from above 
the solemn warning is wafted down: ‘Human power is a fleeting glory’: and, indeed, 
what is human power before the clutch of Time? No bells are tolling, and it is better 
so ; for were the brazen tongues to speak it must be for a dirge. Among this crowd 
of indifferent spectators many a one has said to himself: ‘I must not miss this; . 
it is perhaps the last of the popes.’ ” 

Nine years later Vogiié, once again in Rome, no longer as a diplomat, writes thus: 

“One afternoon I stood watching the sun sink to sleep beyond the vast unrolled 
shroud of the Roman Campagna—fleeing, fleeting like a painted sea towards the 
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real sea beyond. The red orb sank slowly towards Ostia, and was wetted by the 
pale waters. From the village of Palazzuola the quavering sound of quivering 
chimes was wafted tremblingly over my head, and from the distant villages that 
cling to the mountain sides thin-voiced bells sent their answer. For nineteen hundred 
years they had sung the same song they attempted to sing to-day—‘ The angel of the 
Lord...’ and along the old worn roads wayfarers stopped as they listened to the 
bells, and once more they blessed the event. Ah, me! what event? The most trivial, 
the commonest of all! A woman, a woman of the lowest class, a Jewess of the 
conquered tribes of Syria, was delivered of a son; in some unknown hamlet far 
away it happened quietly in those days long ago; and yet to-day throughout what 
was once the Holy Roman Empire the bells toll twice a day to tell the tale at each 
rising and each setting of the sun. Other events have passed unheeded, yet in 
their day they seemed greater things, and in their day it seemed to men that 
greater men were born to life. But the birth of that child has changed the world. 
The numbering of the years of our world-history ceased to be begun anew, and 
this birth, this absolutely trivial event, is set above all other events. Whence and 
wherefore this supremacy of nothing over all things? so incontestable that even the 
proudest say, ‘I do not know—I cannot understand.’ And is this confession of the 
mighty to be lightly cast aside ?” 

Again, a little further, the suffering nothingness, the thinking all-ness that is man 
suggests to Vogiié one of the finest comparisons. <A prince of the Church is dead ; a 
peasant child is born ; those are the bare facts of which Vogiié writes. 

“Cardinal Armellini sleeps, the unfinished book in his unclosed hand. ‘The 
slackened muscles of his neck yield to the weight of the passive head, heavy with 
much thought. On the monument erected by himself to mark the place where 
he shall rest I read these words: ‘Laden with honours, bowed down under the 
favours and the gifts of man and fortune, I have looked out upon the futility of 
human life. I was afeared that the Lord might call suddenly, in the night, and I 
made ready my bed.” As I was reading these words on the cardinal’s monument, 
a priest passed into a neighbouring chapel, and behind him followed a family clothed 
in rags. It was a christening. I listened, and behind them all it seemed to me 
that I saw the mighty man of wealth, of worth and knowledge, slowly closing his 
book ; it seemed to me that I heard him say, ‘Life is but a bubble,’-—but then a 
faint cry arrested my attention, and I saw that it was the ‘frail red thing’ clamouring 
for life. I did not hear the name as it fell from the lips of the priest, and yet I 
knew it. I saw Dante approaching the city of Dité, and I saw a drowning man 
clutch at the gunwale and heard him answer, as the poet asked his name: ‘ Vedi 
che son un che piango. So was the little new-comer christened, and so he learned 
on the threshold of life the pass-word that was to guide him through its toils.” 

Vogiié, among all others, has the right to say, “Shakespeare alone suggests more 
thoughts than all the encylopzdias of the world, for he thrusts man face to face 
with his own self.” To him life and thought are ever synonymous. The Angelus 
suggests the whole history of Christianity. The wail of a new-born babe awakens 
the infinite compassion of the Dante. Shall such a master-mind remain unknown 
to the modern countrymen of Shakespeare decawse he is not translated into English ? 

After Rome, Ravenna. Over the ancient city of the Lombards, where Theodora 
reigned, Justinian lived and made laws; later, the modern Victory, the Renaissance 
held her sway. Of Ravenna Vogiié writes: “The great struggle of the Renaissance 
has left few scars that may be recognised to-day; yet, as I passed under the gate 
of San Giovanni, I marked upon the very monument of Justinian these words: 
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‘En espoir Dieu, engraved thereon, no doubt, by some companion of Bayard when 
we Frenchmen held the town. A solitary, simple inscription—no more; only one 
among some ten thousand pretentious or conceited ones that cover the stones of 
Ravenna, yet one that rings out clear and strong above the concert of all those 
pompous things—-the clarion note of France: Zn espoir Dieu /” 

While dreaming here under the shadows of Justinian and Dante in the cathedral of 
Ravenna (the poet’s bones were deposited in the museum, contained in a simple box 
labelled “‘ Ossa Dantis,” and carefully guarded by Dante’s daughter, who was brought 
up in Ravenna)—while dreaming under the poet’s shadow, a merry, whole-souled Italian 
woman, mistaking him for an Englishman, broke in upon his meditations to inform 
him that Ravenna was the heart of Italy. 

“ And you may say the heart of humanity,” he answered reverently ; “for here the 
strongest, as also the gentlest soul may feel at home. The worship of all Italians for 
the great man who was the creator of the language, of the spirit, of the whole political 
ideal of his race, is tendered here, and it is unequalled elsewhere.” 

The brief passages I have been able to quote within the space allotted to this 
article will, I trust, show my readers of what depths of pity, of what sublime flights, 
the master is capable. Life or the tale of life passes suddenly from the grave to the 
gay, from the gay to the grave, without apparent transition ; so Vogiié often begins a 
page of pathos to close it with a jest—or, again, his smile is blurred by a tear. From 
Tzarskéselo to Ravenna, whether under the inspiration of Pouchkine or of Dante, 
whether at Baku or in Rome listening to the chimes of the Angelus, whether basking 
under the relentlessly blue sky above the Acropolis or among the ice-fields of Siberia, 
Vogiié seeks ever the secret springs of life, and studies in mankind the “ fever called 
living.” The everlasting human tragedy, wherever it may be enacted, becomes the 
story of his own life, and he feels, knows, suffers the sufferings of the great human 
family as if those sufferings were his own. ‘The intense struggle upwards of the living 
thing called man—so weak and yet so strong, so apparently impotent, so really 
powerful, so cowardly and yet so brave—fills him with pity, with awe, with sympathy, 
or with enthusiasm, and his feelings are as overwhelming as though he were himself 
the suffering or conquering hero of whom he is writing. Like Lamartine or Musset, he 
possesses the same profound appreciation, the same power of expression; and he 7s to 
the end of this nineteenth century what they were to its beginning. Like them, he has 
fired the enthusiasm of the youth of modern France, and the rising generation comes 
to him for help and hope and the faith that man must ever need. The old religious 
formulz no longer satisfy their craving ; the so-called pseudo-realism of the day has led 
them away from their ideals ; and yet youth, looking forward, not back, needs faith and 
ideals to feed upon. His influence must not be underrated. Alone in France to-day 
he has had the courage to speak frankly as a great-hearted lay preacher, leaving religion 
as religion alone, but proving by the very sincerity of his convictions, by the earnest- 
ness of his pleading, by the logic of his arguments, by the limpidity of his style, by 
the range of his experience and human sympathies, that an ideal, a belief, a standard 
of right and wrong are essential to man as is breath to every living thing. ‘The superb 
language of this poet-preacher, unequalled to-day in France, has aroused the 
enthusiasm of the younger generation, as well as the admiration of his older readers : 
for his sincerity, his experience, his genuine Christianity, are so far beyond discussion 
that the man is forgotten in the things he has written. It is a power, not an individual, 
that speaks ; and yet it is essentially a man speaking to a fellow-man, undeterred by 
possible consequences to himself, so long as the truth be known and understood. 
Without even mentioning the Book, or any name that might antagonise professed 
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or professional sceptics, he has contrived to evolve in the mind of all his readers 
the conviction that Faith, Hope and Charity sum up the primary duties of man 
towards himself and towards his neighbour, and to these he has added duty, the basis 
of all honour, teaching thereby that love and cheerful resignation are really the essence 
of all good ; teaching besides, by implication, that true beauty involves, demands an 
ideal, and thus protesting against the worship of materialism. 

The impulse once given, others were found to direct it into special channels. 
Albert de Mun, the impassioned orator, inspired by the doctrines of Vogiié, applied 
them in a practical way to the advantage of the working classes, for whom he 
claimed an increase of material comforts, more security, a better class-organisation, 
and especially the lightening of the burden borne by the woman. The “ Pasteur” 
Wagner, author of two remarkable books, “Justice” and “ Jeunesse,” followed the 
same tend of thought, less as a preacher than as a philosopher. And yet Vogiié 
stands alone. He can be neither imitated nor copied. His disciples—perhaps it 
were wiser to say his active admirers—have understood the principles of his philo- 
sophy ; and, each according to his powers, has followed in the master’s steps, in the 
attempt to revive a higher ideal among those whom, as legislators or churchmen, they 
are able to reach. 

To-day Vogiié is in the House where the ennobling influence of his disinterested, 
earnest, Christian character is sure to be felt. Like Lamartine, he has been a literary 
power ; like him he passed through a diplomatic career and left it for active political 
work at home. His youth, notwithstanding the influence of his work, has been such 
in France that all readers of this article must admit his claim to recognition by the 
English. The recognition of M. Zola’s talent by the countrymen of Carlyle is no 
doubt flattering to Frenchmen ; but England, where Shelley was born, cannot afford 
to leave unread the writings of a master-mind impatient of conventional restraint, and 
able, eager, driven, to soar on mighty pinions in the higher spheres of thought and 
beauty, all opposing barriers notwithstanding. 

Such a master-mind is Vogiié, and his Scotch ancestry should be an additional 
plea for recognition among his mother’s countrymen. 


YETTA BLAZE DE Bury. 





THE SALVAGE MAN. 


ND so, you see, the poor little thing is coming to a kind 
of haven.” 

“Yes?” 

“Tt isn’t everybody who would dream of coming in 
that spirit.” 

“Oh no!” 

“And so one ought to be grateful to her. It shows a 
sort of—well, a sort of affectionate confidence—gratitude 
almost.” 

“ As to future favours ?” 

“Nonsense, Lawrence! For my part, I like warm-hearted people, especially girls. 
I get to forgive them all their sins.” 

* Really !” 

“You needn’t push up your eyebrows like that, Lawrence.” 

“Did I?” 

“Ves, you did. Just as if you could never believe in anybody or anything.” 

“Oh, as to that——” 

“Well, as to that ?” 

“You want me to believe too much, surely, Charlotte. It is difficult to believe 
that the verb to jilt is conjugated by ladies of angelic disposition only, and that the 
jilter, not the jiltee, is to be admired—even pitied.” 

“Poor little Rose !” 

“Poor big Charles !” 

“Nonsense, Lawrence. You really are too provoking.” 

“Well, then, I retract. Charles is to be envied.” 

“ Envied !” 

“Yes. Fancy if, after marriage——’ 

“Nonsense ! ” 

” if, after marriage, the lady had grown terribly bored !” 

“ Lawrence !” 

“Well?” 

“T want you to be kind to her.” 


JissoP 


> 
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“Oh, certainly! She doesn’t like fishing, I presume? I am not speaking meta- 
phorically.” 

“T don’t imagine her an angler.” 

“That’s good. I can keep out of her way, then—couldn’t do a kinder turn to 
any girl.” 

* Lawrence ! 

**Mayn’t I go now?” 


”» 


“She will be here by lunch-time.” 

“Ah! I’m off at twelve-thirty. I’ll get the cook to make me some sandwiches.” 

Mr. Lawrence Wentworth thereupon, nodding affectionately at his sister, left the 
room, and betook himself to the contemplation of the various fishing-rods and other 
piscatorial tackle which decorated his own private apartment—a small, plainly furnished 














“Trudging across country.” 


room, termed the study. It was thus denominated from politeness, perhaps also in 
jest—certainly never in serious earnest, for Mr. Wentworth, the squire, owner of a 
lovely riverside realm of goodly breadth and length, was no bookworm, and would 
certainly have thought it sad waste of valuable time to sit and read or write at home 
when he could spend balmy silent hours standing above the green flags and yellow 
iris, dreaming of leviathan-like trout, or, if the worst days came to the worst, pulling 
his cap well over his brows, and trudging across country in pelting rain, to examine 
the state of the crops and get a good appetite for dinner. 

What is one man’s meat is another man’s poison, and, as Lawrence Wentworth 
never argued nor wasted words, it was left to the listener’s imagination to decide 
whether books and the painful acquirement of knowledge, or idle indoor life merely, 
represented any noxious drug in the squire’s opinion. 
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The house itself was altogether under the charge of his widowed sister, Mrs. 
Marshall—a ruler of conscientious though benevolent sway. It was she who that 
very morning had received a letter from a young friend, which young friend, acting 
foolishly (as some people thought), had but lately broken off an advantageous marriage 
engagement, suddenly, unreasonably and inexplicably. It was she, Mrs. Marshall, 
who now stood in the bedroom prepared for this expected culprit, placing neat little 
bunches of flowers in old-fashioned glasses intended for such decoration upon the 
said culprit’s dressing-table. 

Kind Mrs. Marshall, as she patted the pansies and rosebuds deftly into place, 
shook her head somewhat anxiously, and communed with herself. 

“T dare say he’s half sorry already!” she murmured. “Lawrence is never quite 
so harsh as he intends to be! Of course she was wrong, poor dear, and Charles 
Davenport would have been an excellent match; but it was sweet of her to want to 
come here to be taken care of.” 

Mrs. Marshall, as she breathed out her kindly words to the flowers, 
described as a fine well-made woman 
entering on middle age, and not 
unlike her brother the squire in face 
or figure. Both, though past their 
first youth, were still ruddy of face 
and smooth of skin ; both owned fair 
hair and blue eyes. In the brother’s 
case the hair was cropped exceed- 
ingly short, and the eyes were j 
serious, even dreamy; whilst the g 
sister’s eyes were often lighted by a 
merry twinkle, and her long hair— 
the envy of many a younger woman 
—was neatly braided at the back of 
her head. Both could boast fairly 
regular features, and especially the 
beauty of a_ well-shaped mouth, 
opened only for dire necessity in the 
case of Mr. Wentworth, whose face 
was clean-shaven, and as smooth “Mrs. Marshall breathed out 
almost as his sister’s. aa a aa aecaull 


may be 


In the meantime that gentleman had by no means repented his harsh judgment 
of Rose Berners. Far from it. He was humming softly to himself, singling out the 
most tempting of flies from his collection, meditating on that gem of flies the live 
May-fly, which, during the present month, should be at its best and friendliest ; and 
the slight discontent which ruffled his brow was altogether owing to the fact that he 
must put off for two more hours the pleasure of starting on an expedition, just because 
he was obliged to see his agent and indite a couple of business letters before post-time. 

Hard indeed was Mr. Wentworth’s heart—the nether millstone being a soft cushion 
in comparison. He never even remembered the existence of Miss Berners during the 
whole of that delightful, hot and solitary day ; and when, a little before dinner-time, 
he returned home through fields yellow with buttercups or sprinkled white with daisies, 
the soft air playing about his temples, he took off his cap and gazed up into the 
peaceful sky, and everything seemed to him delightful and cheering. (It is, perhaps, 
superfluous to add that his afternoon’s sport had been extremely successful.) 
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Such peace and happiness were not destined to last. On entering the house, by 
the back door as usual, Mr. Wentworth nearly broke his shins over a box which was, 
in truth, almost as wide as the badly lit passage itself; furthermore, when half the 
household came running out from different portions of the basement, in answer to 
his sturdy, if laconic, adjurations to the box, it was small comfort to learn that this 
was one of Miss Berners’ trunks, left behind at the station, and fetched only just now 
by Thomas in the pony-cart. 

Mr. Wentworth mounted the back stairs silently and also cautiously. It is always 
well to put off an evil moment ; there was no need to meet this new comer till dinner 
should be actually announced—on the table, in fact. ‘Then, of course, evil fate, and 
the senseless customs of society, would decree that two congenial people and one 
uncongenial person must feed together. After all, what are meals? First, we cannot 
ignore the physical duty of filling—stoking, so to speak--the human stomach. Secondly, 
comes the moral duty of hospitality. Or that stands first, perhaps ; who knows ? 

Mr. Wentworth presented an admirable appearance when he finally entered the 
drawing-room ; his tailor would have wept tears of joy to see how greatly the beauty 
of sartorial handiwork became, and possibly improved, the manly form and grace of 
the silent squire. 

“But, my dear Lawrence,” said Mrs. Marshall, “the soup must be quite 
tepid.” 

She cast a look of reproach at her brother. She rose hastily, in her rustling black 
silk, from the sofa. Surely it was uncivil of him to be so late, she thought. 

A tall, slight figure beside her rose also. Here were none of the smart clothes 
which Mr. Wentworth had crossly expected to see. Only a plain, high, dark costume 
—gingham, or some such stuff. 

“My box was left behind—it was our fault—my maid’s and mine,” said a musical 
voice, somewhat spasmodically—‘“ and so I thought I’d better not dress. I was afraid 
of keeping Mrs. Marshall.” 

The “only man” bowed silently and offered his arm. Rose placed a hand within 
that arm, and was led to the dining-room. “TI did not like at once to object to being 
treated like a visitor,” she afterwards explained to her hostess. 

Her host had honoured her with one quick glance. ‘ Pretty?” he asked himself. 
“Yes, of course ; all jilts are pretty ; otherwise they wouldn’t have the chance.” 

Mr. Wentworth considered himself, above all things, a gentleman ; consequently 
the evening passed with such amiable decorum of speech and manner as fluctuates 
betwixt politeness and boredom. He spoke just enough during dinner to offer the 
chief delicacies to his guest ; he made two remarks concerning the weather, another 
with regard to the slowness of country trains, cross-lines especially. He listened with 
apparent deference and a shade—a gentle shade—of interest to the spasmodic con- 
versation which passed between the ladies. After dinner he, with indolent graciousness, 
exhibited a number of photographs: some were family portraits—yellow likenesses of 
persons in old-fashioned costume ; some were Alpine views. (The former made the 
guest laugh ; the latter forced from her more than one stifled yawn.) Finally, the 
master of the house lit the young lady’s bedroom candle with precisely that amount 
of alacrity which evinces chivalrous attentiveness but not unseemly joy. Then, when 
the girl had walked away and was well out of view, he turned with a sigh to his sister, 
and muttered,— 

“Does she mean to stay long ?” 

“My dear Lawrence! Why, nothing is settled, of course. The poor dear must 
recover her spirits. I thought you seemed to get on beautifully with her.” 
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“She cast a look of reproach at her brother.” 


“Oh, did you ?” 

“ And she is wretched at home because of that step-mother.” 

“Qh, is she 2?” 

“Why, I told you about it before. Really, Lawrence !” 

“ Always the fault of the young people in those cases,” growled the squire, lighting 
own candle. 


Meanwhile Miss Berners was combing out her locks upstairs. 
To her went kind Mrs. Marshall. 
“T do hope you are not too tired, darling.” 
“Oh no! How good you are to me! And isn’t it funny I should know you 
so well and never have seen your brother ?” 
VoL. III.—No. 15. 26 
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* Not so very odd, dear. You see, Lawrence scarcely ever moves from here, and 
you have never been to this place. But now you have come.” 

“Like Mahomet and the mountain,” murmured Miss Rose. “ And he’s so unlike 
you, zsn’t he?” 

“ Who, dear—who? ” 

“Why, your brother. You look a century younger, to begin with, and then— 
then—— I hope I haven’t disturbed him—-do you think ?” 

“No,” answered Mrs. Marshall shortly. It was she who seemed disturbed. 

“ Ah, well, he won’t disturb me,” said the young lady with equanimity. “And you 
and I can have nice long days together, can’t we, Mrs. Marshall ? ” 

“Ve-es,” said Mrs. Marshall dubiously. ‘Is it really all off with poor Charles, 
Rosie ?” 

“ Why, yes, of course. 
He'll find out his luck 
some day, won’t he? 
Good-night, you dear.” 

And the two ladies 
kissed. 

The next morning Miss 
Berners was what the squire 
called “all over the place.” 
He congratulated himself 
on having an excellent lock 
to his study door, and 
he turned the key with 
some unusual fierceness in 
his mild eyes. He need 
not have troubled himself. 
Miss Berners, having once 
ascertained the where- 
abouts of the squire’s 
special domain, gave it 
thenceforth a wide berth. 

It was a strange thing 
that, some three or four 
days later, he should of 
his own free will invite her 
to accompany him to the 
river-side. 

“The water-lilies are so fine,” he asserted. “All ladies like water-lilies, don’t 
they ?” 

“Yes,” answered his guest, with complete gravity—“ all ladies.” 

So the ill-matched couple went, and Mrs. Marshall stood in the porch, gazing 
after them in amaze. Only that very morning had Miss Rosie explained to the 
longsuffering Mrs. Marshall that her brother was what common parlance denominates 








*““*You look a century younger, to begin with.’” 





a savage ! 

“My French governess used to call people so,” said the girl, undeterred. “Un 
sauvage, un vrai sauvage—a savage. And do you know” (and here her dimpled face 
and merry eyes lighted up), “there was an inn not far from where we lived in the 
country—and the sign was the sign of the salvage man—with a painting of a kind 
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of Jack-in-the-green —a 
gentleman dressed in a 
complete costume of oak- 
boughs—an absolute Jack- 
in-the-green !” 

“Nonsense!” Mrs, 
Marshall had said. 

But now here was her 
visitor walking demurely 
down to the river by the 
side of the said Jack (who 
was not clad in green 
boughs by any means, but 
in orthodox country cos- 
tume of light tweed, with a 
grey, soft felt hat slouched 
over his brows). And the 
salvage man, as he strolled 
on with his hands in his 
pockets, was listening— 
whether contentedly or 
discontentedly it was im- 
possible to tell—to the 
ceaseless chatter of his 
companion. 

It would not do to 
bore him with overmuch 
of such girlish chatter. 

Mrs. Marshall arranged 
a volume or two of 
Macaulay and also some 
of her favourite poets on 
a handy drawing-room 
table, ready for evening 
use. Lawrence, though a 
poor conversationalist, was 
by no means a bad reader. “—— 
There is nothing like read- 
ing aloud to promote sociability amongst three people; the “ ters incommode,” 
whoever he may be, is supplemented, so to speak, by the volume itself. The author, 
whether poet, historian-or novelist, has somehow come to the rescue; four people, 
not three any longer, are gathered round the table, with one common interest to 
bind them. 

Admirable reflections! Mrs. Marshall was positively staggered to find that she 
had reckoned without her two companions. 

“Do you mind looking into my den for an hour?” asked the squire blandly. 
“T am going to teach Miss Berners to make flies.” 

“Going to teach?” 

And so he was, in truth! Feathers, silks, cobbler’s wax, etc., already strewed 
the table. Rosie’s long sleeves had to be rolled up to the elbow, and she found it 











“So the ill-matched couple went.” 
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necessary to don a tiny white muslin apron which was apparently amongst her 
travelling accoutrements. So much preparation was scarcely needed, thought Mrs. 
Marshall; but her brother evidently held a different opinion, for he littered the 
floor with books and papers in order to clear other tables, and walked unceasingly 
backwards and forwards between Miss Berners and the window, asking anxiously, 
though laconically, if she were “ getting on all right ?” 

Then Mrs. Marshall remembered how the girl had spoken slightingly of the 
salvage man, and she grew irate in her heart. He was too good for er, any 
way; wretched little flirt! Jilt, that was the word! Mrs. Marshall wondered if 
Lawrence thought much of poor Charles and his wrongs, now. 

. But she spoke not at 
all on the subject. She 
knew how to be as taciturn 
as her brother, if need be. 

Thus it was that, on 
the following morning, 
when the squire casually 
mentioned at breakfast that 
he intended sculling Miss 
Berners down-stream a 
couple of hundred yards 
or so, Mrs. Marshall put 
on a sphinx-like expression, 
and replied,— 

"Nes?? 

They were a goodly 
pair, she thought presently, 
as she watched them 
striking across the golden 
meadows, away towards the 
peaceful belt of trees, be- 
twixt whose slim trunks 
glittered the sheen of the 
water. 

This was what hap- 
pened. 

. sass “Can you steer?” 
“Do you mind looking into my den for an hour?” asked Mr. Wentworth. 

“A little : don’t expect too much from me.” 

Lawrence merely nodded reply. 

The girl, seated in the boat, somewhat nervously took hold of the cords. 

“ Wait a bit,” said Lawrence. ‘Now, right—off shore—too much, too much: no, left.” 

The boat performed the most extraordinary gyrations. 

“Perhaps,” said the salvage man, trying to be civil, “perhaps, if you leave off 
steering, we might get along.” 

Rose dropped the strings as though they had been red-hot, whereupon the 
aggravating boat righted itself with strange rapidity. 

They were floating down-stream now, drifting deliciously. From the green woods 
came the song of birds ; some lazy cows stared across a field full of buttercups ; 
at the water’s edge yellow iris rose like golden stars amongst the green flags. 
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Rosie made a dash at some water-lilies. 

“Don’t!” said her companion. “They’ve got nasty tough roots.” But, seeing 
her disappointment, he added, “ You can have lots by-and-by.” 

Soon they came within sight of a great tract peopled with reeds—tall reeds, like 
a water-forest. 

“T’ll tell you what,” said Lawrence ; “we'll rush the boat. Sit tight.” 

Miss Berners sat tight. She understood that much, if nothing else. But how 
beautiful it was to feel the increased speed growing rapidly to excessive swiftness, 
whilst the rush of water swirled around, and parting, bending reeds crushed under 
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the keel, making a pathway through their very thickest companies, to rise up at 
once again like a mysterious, sheltering wall ! 

Suddenly the boat came to a standstill, only rocking gently on its green osier 
bed. This was a hiding-place indeed—a complete haven, unseen, unguessed of, save 
by the swallows overhead, or the water-fairies below. 

Lawrence stretched himself at full length, his hands clasped over his head. He 
did not look amiss in his suit of white flannels, thought Miss Rosie. But for a grey 
lock here and there in his short hair, Time had dealt gently with him—he was 
surely considerably younger than Mrs. Marshall ! 

Needless to say, he was silent. He did not even glance at his companion, nor 
did he meditate upon her appearance ; truth to tell, he was wondering whether that 
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hawk which Jenkins the keeper had told him of had been seen again, and whether it 
were likely to disturb the young pheasants. 

“Mr. Wentworth, I want to ask you something,” said Rosie’s clear voice. 

He roused himself and stared at her. She was certainly eager—anxious-looking 
almost. She leaned forward, her elbows on her knees, her fingers restlessly clasped 
and unclasped ; a bright scarlet spot burned on both her cheeks. 

Lawrence nodded. 

“JT want—I want to ask you—do you know Mr. Charles Davenport well ? ” 

“Pretty well,” answered Lawrence. 

“Then I suppose you have heard—you are quite aware——’ 

Lawrence nodded again. 

“JT mean,” continued Miss Berners, flushing still more, “you have heard the 
whole story?” 

* Ves.” 

“ Perhaps from him ?” 

“ No.” 

“Well,” continued the girl, somewhat abashed, “ I—I—I should like to ask you 
what you think.” 

“ Oh, don’t!” 
“IT suppose you can’t understand throwing anybody over?” 

“ Oh yes.” 

“You can ?” 

** Under some circum- 
stances. But e 

“Pray goon. J think 
it would be right up to 
the last moment.” 

“In some cases.” 

“In this one,” con- 
tinued Miss Berners, with 
heat. 

“Need we ?” 

“Yes, certainly ; I wish 
it. Tell me, Mr. Went- 
worth, that you under- 
stand.” 

“ Truly.” 

“ And you think ?” 

“What does it matter 
what I think! You insist? 
Well, then, it did seem 
sort of sneaky —just a 
little bit, you know, only 
a very little bit.” 

There was a pause ; 
an awful pause. 

At last came the words, 
clear as bells: ‘ Will you 


- please row me home, Mr. 
““*Will you please row me home?'” Wentworth ?” 
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It did not signify to Lawrence now whether hawks, swans or humming-birds were 
circling overhead. He bestirred himself in silence. 

The boat rocked, slithering like an aquatic Juggernaut upon the bending, crushing 
reeds. 

It takes more out of a man to scull up-stream than to float down-stream, but no 
undue exertion was evident on the part of the squire, though the boat shot quickly 
back to its mooring-place beside his own golden fields. 

Rosie vouchsafed never a word. She jumped from the boat almost before such 
a feat was safe, disdaining the salvage man’s proffered arm, and nearly pitching him, 
herself and the boat into deep waters. 

It was not long before Miss Berners stood in the presence of Mrs. Marshall. 

“T have come,” she began spasmodically—she had been running and was out 
of breath—‘ I have come to say that I must go this afternoon—this very day. He 
has insulted me; he said—said—said—it was sneaky; and—and—and—I can’t 
bear it!” 

“My dear!” expostulated Mrs. Marshall. And the thought crossed her mind, 
“Has the poor child gone mad ?” 

No, the child was not mad; she was only sobbing and clasping Mrs. Marshall’s 
knees. 

“What—what—what,” she sobbed,—“ what is the use of caring about him?” 

What, indeed? Here was a new light—one which nearly caused Mrs. Marshall’s 
well-regulated hair to stand on end. 

“Care for whom?” she murmured, trying to gain time. 

“T felt quite sure, especially when we made flies,” sobbed the girl. ‘“ And now 
he has insulted me!” 

Presently, strange as it may seem, Mrs. Marshall wended her way to her brother’s 
study, to ask his intentions concerning their young visitor. Nothing but the promise 
of this had pacified Miss Berners. 

Mrs. Marshall shook her head as she walked slowly downstairs. She knew well 
enough that a man does not calla girl “sneaky” and wish to marry her, in one and 
the same breath. However, her own course was clear. It was certainly best that 
Lawrence and Miss Berners should not meet again. Cold words, and colder looks, 
might thus be avoided. Once in possession of a terse sentence from Lawrence, 
disclaiming all desire for wifely affection, Mrs. Marshall could return to the drawing-room 
with a clear conscience if not a light heart. 

“Lawrence,” she murmured insinuatingly, opening the study door an inch or two. 

“What’s up?” came the discouraging answer. 

Mrs. Marshall entered bravely. 

“Miss Berners is going away,” she began, “and—and B 

The kind-hearted woman gathered courage as she went on. 

“Poor little soul!” she said. “You have managed to hurt her feelings. You 
called her some dreadful name; a sneak, wasn’t it ?” 

“No, no.” 

“Something bad, Lawrence.” 

“T said what she did was sneaky, rather. And so it was.” 

“Oh, Lawrence, you shouldn’t have judged.” 

“Why did she ask me, then?” 

“Poor dear! She has a great need of affection. So great that she often mistakes 
—I mean, she might mistake—that is, she might suppose——” 

The squire knitted his brows. 
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“T don’t follow you,” he said. 

“Well, there are only two ways,” continued his sister, still enigmatically. 
course you didn’t want to insult her.” 

“Oh no.” 

“ And equally, of course, you didn’t want to make up to her.” 

“Well ?” 

“T mean, you were not thinking. Dear Lawrence, you know so little about women! 
When you took her out, when you taught her to make flies F 

"Tear" 

“You didn’t want her to learn to care for you?” 

Then a very odd thing happened. The squire rose from his chair and went up 
to his sister, laid his hand lightly on her arm, and looked straight into her eyes. Was 
she dreaming, or were there really shining tears standing in As eyes ? 

“You couldn’t—you can’t ” she stammered. ‘Why, you have seen nothing 
of the girl!” 

“A fortnight,” said the squire, in a strange, strained voice. 

“And Charles Davenport! Oh, Lawrence!” 

But Mr. Wentworth took out a letter from the breast-pocket of his coat and handed 
it to his sister. 

“Dear Lawrence,” thus ran the words, “ you will have heard of my disappointment. 
It is six weeks old now—that disappointment, as people still choose to call it—but 
I am getting reconciled. I won’t say yet who is staying down here, and who helps 
me to become reconciled, but ——” 

Mrs. Marshall placed the letter softly on the table. The signature was in full 
view: ‘Charles Davenport.” Reconciled, was he—reconciled? The signed name 
blazed up into her face and burned her sight. 


“* Please tell me what time is my train. 
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“Lawrence,” Mrs. Marshall said gently, turning to her brother. 

But she could not see him. A vision of their past quiet life, a vision of the new 
life dawning for him, whilst her own path must lie elsewhere—in solitude for certain, 
in sorrow perhaps: these visions rose up between her and the pale, gentle face of 
q Lawrence Wentworth. 

Yet he was gazing tenderly at her all the time. And meanwhile, here was the 
new life knocking at the door, opening the door softly, coming in on tiptoe, half 
shyly, half boldly—a new life, with sweet eyes drowned in tears, an untidy head of 





4 hair, and parted red lips which murmured,— 

: “Please tell me what time is my train. When must I be ready to go?” 

P But she did not go, that slender new life in her white draperies. She came 
forward instead, and walked straight into the squire’s outstretched arms, and nestled 
: herself instantly within his heart of hearts. 

It was Mrs. Marshall who went away and left them together—those unexpected 
i lovers. 

z Whether Miss Berners found her salvage man too silent or too explicit, either then 
u or thereafter, this chronicler cannot tell. Suffice it to say that the two were married 


after an engagement as brief as had been their courtship. 
There were people who insinuated that the squire was afraid of being jilted. But 
the bare truth remains: he was not afraid at all. 
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“THE ROSE AND THE BOOK.” 


F HAT of the rose whose petals herein lie? 


Speaks it of other days, when hearts were 
young, 

When plighted troth brought vistas within view, 
And gave bright promise of a vernal spring? 
Perhaps Jove laughed when ardent lover spoke, 
And lovesick maid believed his vows were true; 
Perchance she cherished through the silent years 
The petals that now yield a faint perfume. 
Ah! who shall say when lips that now are dumb 


Whispered but kisses to the silent page ! 


T. DOVE KEIGHLEY. 

















STONYHURST. 


WONDER how many of the readers of this Magazine will 


encounter here for the first time the name of the great 
Jesuit College which is to celebrate its centenary this 
month! At least a third of them, I should say, judging 
from my own non-Catholic acquaintances; whilst of the 
rest only a small proportion probably know much more 
than the name. 

In this account, then, of Stonyhurst I shall do well, 
perhaps, to begin at the very beginning, and, before speak- 
ing of the College as I myself knew it a few years ago 
and as it stands to-day, go back for a few moments to 
the time, just a century since, when Mr. Thomas Weld, 
the heir of the Sherburnes, in whose hands the mansion 
had been from the days of Elizabeth, opened its doors 
to the Jesuits of Liege, the survivors (or successors) of 
that branch of the Society which, outlawed and banished from England under the 
penal laws, had founded at St. Omer’s, in Artois, in 1592, one of those “ seminaries 
beyond the sea” against which fresh laws had now in turn to be directed. 

In spite of all perils and difficulties, such as the occasional seizure of the boys at 
the English ports and their imprisonment when caught, St. Omer’s flourished almost 
from the first as an exclusively English college. Patriotism is a virtue that grows best 
in exile, but it never grew more vigorously in English breasts than amongst the boys of 
St. Omer’s. So at least it would seem from the scant records of the college life which 
have come down to us. Louis XIV., who became a protector to St. Omer’s when 
Artois was ceded to France, is said to have smiled indulgently on hearing from some 
mischief-maker that the boys had thrown up their caps in triumph at an English 
412 



























victory over his troops. It 
was only natural, he re- 
plied, that they should 
sympathise with their 
fellow-countrymen. When 
it is borne in mind, how- 
ever, that they and their 
families were suffering cruel 
hardships at the hands of 
these fellow - countrymen, 
that the French were their 
co-religionists, and that 
their Jesuit masters, though 
all Englishmen by birth, 
were Catholics first and 
Englishmen afterwards, 
this illustration of their 
love of England—and it 
is only one of many—is 
sufficiently remarkable. 
Amongst the scholars 
of St. Omer’s there are 
only two of whom I need 
tell. They were John 
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Carroll and—Titus Oates! 
Carroll may almost be said 
to have been the founder 
—he was certainly one of 
the chief founders — of 
the Catholic Church in 
America. He was of Irish 
origin, and was born in 
Maryland in 1736. 
Having gone through the 
course at St. Omer’s, he 
was ordained, and, after 
the suppression of the 
Jesuits in 1773, returned 
to America, where he 
became the first Bishop of 
Baltimore. He was a man 
of great energy and ability, 
and under his sway the 
Catholic Church made im- 
mense advances—so much 
so that in 1808 Pope 
Pius VII. erected Baltimore 
into an archbishopric, with 
New York, Philadelphia, 
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Boston and Bardstown as its suffragan sees. Of ‘Titus Oates it is unnecessary to 
say much. It may just be mentioned that fourteen St. Omer’s boys were called to 
prove that he was actually at the College at a time when, according to his own assertion, 
he was present at a treasonable meeting of Jesuits in London. Their guileless and 
gentlemanly manner, we are told, attracted much notice in court; but the judge, 
referring to them as “young striplings,” dismissed their evidence as unworthy of 
attention. 

In 1762, the Parliament of France having set its face against the Jesuits, it became 
necessary to remove the College from St. Omer’s to Bruges. ‘The removal had to be 
managed secretly. When all the preparations had been made the boys were sent off 
in batches. Bruges was safely reached in two or three days ; and here Stonyhurst 
began its second pre-existence, on August 11th. Eleven years later the Jesuits met 
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Staircase in the New Building. 


with a far more serious reverse in the total suppression of their order by Clement XIV. 
Luckily for the English branch at Bruges, there was at that time at Litge a com- 
plaisant Prince-Bishop in Francis Charles, Count Welbruck, who not only connived 
at the survival of the existing Jesuit Seminary of Litge, but at its development into a 
regular college, or academy as it was called, with the exiles from Bruges as its first 
scholars. The exodus, or rather expulsion, from Bruges was even more exciting than 
that from St. Omer’s, the Austrian authorities at Brussels having given orders that the 
Jesuits should be replaced by Dominicans, and that the boys should be kept at the 
College. Here, again, their English blood asserted itself. Many scrambled over 
the walls and away to Ghent and elsewhere, and the rest offered a stubborn and even 
violent resistance to the Dominicans—who had not bargained, probably, for such a 
reception—and to the military. Tables, chairs, desks, windows were smashed throughout 
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the house ; and eventually, a Jesuit father 
having first been called in temporarily 
to restore order, the College was closed 
in despair. 

The sojourn at Litge was destined 
to be of even less duration, and to have 
an ending almost as abrupt. In the 
summer of 1794 an army which had 
been sent by the Convention advanced 
threateningly on the town, and the only 
hope for the inmates of the College was 
in flight. On July 14th they dropped 
down the Meuse to Maastricht, set sail 
from Rotterdam for Harwich, and thence 
made their way, at Mr. Weld’s invita- 
tion, to Stonyhurst, in Lancashire. They 
arrived, half dead with fatigue, on 
August 29th. 

So much for the ancestry of Stony- 


re 


hurst as a college. As a private residence } ae y 
Charles Waterton. 


it had been in existence since about 
1592—the year in which St. Omer’s was started. The name and the property had 
previously existed, of course, but it was not until about 1592 that the central tower 
was erected, and with it probably the south wing, by Sir Richard Shireburn or 
Sherburn. His design was partially carried out by his son, and later, about the 
year 1700, by his descendant Sir Nicholas, who added the cupolas to the central 
tower and dug the ponds which flank the long straight avenue as it approaches 
the old (or west) front of the building. He also planted the yews of the Dark 
Walk in the garden (where the observatory now stands), and others which, in the 
form of trim square-cut hedges, com- 
posed a labyrinth. It is said to have 
been through eating the yew berries in 
the labyrinth that Sir Nicholas’s only 
son met his death. At all events the 
boy died, and all further idea of im- 
proving the property was abandoned. 
On the death of Sir Nicholas, Stony- 
hurst went to his daughter the Duchess 
of Norfolk, and on her death, in 1754, 
to Mr. Weld of Lulworth Castle. From 
him it passed to his son, the Mr. Thomas 
Weld who, having himself been educated 
by them at Bruges, placed it at the dis- 
posal of the Jesuits. 


So little is known of the various 
Catholic colleges in the United Kingdom 
that visitors to Stonyhurst, impressed by 
its size and magnificence—magnificence 


Richard Lalor Sheil. is hardly too big a word to apply to it 
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are apt to come away 
with a vague idea that 
it is the fountain-head of 
our Catholic life, and that 
all our Catholics: of note, 
statesmen, ecclesiastics, 
lawyers, soldiers, diplo- 
matists and others, owe 
their early training to the 
great Jesuit establish- 
ment. Now, this is hardly 
the case. There are a 
number of other colleges 
—some of them larger 
and more populous than 
Stonyhurst — which have 
sent forth men of light 
and leading into the world. 
By what seems at first 
sight a curious coinci- 
dence, though really the 
natural consequence of 
the relaxation of the laws 
against Catholics in 1791, 
four of these began their 
existence on English 
ground within a few 
months of the arrival of 
the Jesuits at Stonyhurst : 
St. Gregory’s, Downside, 
kept by the Benedictines; St. Cuthbert’s, Ushaw ; Oscott, now only a seminary ; 
and Old Hall, at Ware: all of these, together with a dozen others — amongst 
them Beaumont and Mount St. Mary’s, Chesterfield, two more modern Jesuit 
establishments, are more or less formidable rivals to Stonyhurst. It can only be 
claimed for Stonyhurst that, as it is the most imposing and greatest architecturally, 
it is also the most famous and in many ways the most important. 

Charles Waterton, the naturalist, ¢#e Stonyhurst celebrity far excellence, was 
amongst the very first students at the College, arriving there in the first year, and 
remaining until 1798, when he was eighteen. How thoroughly he enjoyed these 
four years, and how devoted he became to his Jesuit masters, will be remembered 
by all who have read his works. In one of them he gives an amusing account of 
a manceuvre by which, having made his way “out of bounds” (as he did oftener 
probably than any Stonyhurst boy ever since), he eluded capture by the prefect. 
Having bolted from the playground into the labyrinth of yew and holly trees close at 
hand, where he had often hunted the foumart and the squirrel, he took a cut into a 
neighbouring wood in search of a certain carrion-crow’s nest of which he knew. The 
prefect caught sight of him, however, and followed in chase, and was not far behind 
when, after many dodgings, Waterton came upon an old brewer named Joe Bowren 
bringing straw into his pigsty. Quick as thought, Waterton entered the sty, and 
called upon the brewer—who owed him a good turn, having been given a terrier by 
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him not long before—to cover him up with litter. Here is the conclusion of the 
story in Waterton’s own words :— 

“He had hardly complied with my request when in bounced the prefect by the same 
gate through which I had entered. ‘Have you seen Charles Waterton?’ said he, quite out 
of breath. 

“My trusty guardian answered, in a tone of voice which would have deceived anybody, 
‘Sir, I have not spoken a word to Charles Waterton these three days, to the best of my 
knowledge.’ Upon this the prefect, having lost all scent of me, gave up the pursuit and 
went his way. When he had disappeared I stole out of cover as strongly perfumed as was 
old Falstaff when they had turned him out of the buck-basket.” 


As Waterton’s propensity for going out of bounds was evidently incurable, and as 
the cook, the baker, the gardener, and his old friend Bowren, all bore testimony to 
his prowess in curtailing the career of the Hanoverian rat, which was a pest in many 
ways to the establishment, the Jesuits very wisely appointed him formally to the post 
of rat-catcher, which, together with those of “fox taker, foumart killer, cross-bow 
charger, at the time when the young rooks were fledged,” and also of organ blower 
and football maker, gave him as much freedom as he could desire. Waterton kept 
up his connection with the College until his death, at the age of eighty-three, and 
frequently visited it. The “Long Room” and many of the corridors contain inter- 
esting natural history iii 
specimens presented by 
him. 

Amongst the boys at 
Stonyhurst in the first 
years of the century were 
two of Stonyhurst’s most 
distinguished alumni — 
Richard Lalor Sheil, the 
orator, and Sir Thomas 
Wyse. Both of them 
born in the same year, 
1791, and educated to- 
gether, they both became 
notable as associates of 
O'Connell, and in after 
life as British Ministers, 
Sheil at Florence and 
Wyse at Athens. Sheil 
seems to have looked 
back upon his Stonyhurst 
days with a good deal of 
pleasure, but his fellow- 
countrymen generally did 
not pull well at first with 
their Saxon schoolmates 
and masters. <A fierce 
rivalry grew up between 
the Irish boys and the 
English, both in class 
and playground; and 
Vot. III.—No. 15. 
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Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. 


accorded at the end of each term), 
and it was noticeable that the large 
majority of the medal-wearers—the 
first and second boys in each class 
being thus decorated—were further 
adorned with bunches of shamrock. 
And at football and cricket also the 
Irish have not infrequently been suc- 
cessful against “The Rest.” 

It is a curious thing that, whilst 
the College was exclusively British 
as long as it was abroad, once arrived 


Cardinal Vaughan. 
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the Jesuits, almost all of them English, not 
unnaturally, though not perhaps consciously, 
or at least not deliberately, seem to have sided 
against the strangers. ‘This race-hatred gradu- 
ally waned, and has died out long since ; but 
even now there must be a sturdy Saxon or 
two amongst the Jesuits who find it difficult 
sometimes to conceal completely their dissatis- 


faction when they see the Irish boys going 


This 
is not infrequently the case. Last year, for 
instance, St. Patrick’s Day happened to be 
one of the “Academy Days” at Stonyhurst 
(when the places in the classes are publicly 


ahead, whether in studies or in games. 


Mr. Murphy, Q.C. 


in England it began to attract scholars from 
every part of the world, until now there is 
probably no other school in these islands in 
which boys of so many different nationali- 
ties have come together. Boys came to it 
from Spain, Portugal, France, Belgium, 
Mexico, and the United States, and from 
Australia, Canada, India, the Cape, Jamaica, 
and other British possessions. Many of 
these, and especially the foreigners, were 
older boys of from fifteen to twenty, 
who came as “Philosophers ”—of whom 
I shall say more presently—but the bulk 
of them followed the regular course of 








studies, 
rules. 
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and were subject to all the ordinary 


The world of Stonyhurst differs so widely in 
its constitution from that of any of the great 
English public schools, that I may, I think, de- 
scribe in detail the five or six separate classes 
of which it is made up without any fear of boring 
my readers. First comes the Community—* the 
Crows,” as they are called by the boys, from their 
black gowns or cassocks, with “ wings,” or arm- 
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A former First Prefect. 


of members of the Society not in im- 
mediate contact with the boys. Next 
come the Seminarians, young Jesuits 
from twenty to twenty-five for the most 
part, pursuing their own studies entirely 
apart, in a separate building known as 
St. Mary’s Hall. The Philosophers come 
next in rank, but it may be best to 
come first to the College proper. This 
has altered very little in its constitution 
from what it was at Liege, Bruges and 
St. Omer’s. The classes retain their old 
names, somewhat misleading at all times, 
but specially so now, when the London 
Matriculation is, so to speak, the ma- 
terial end and object of the College 
course. First comes Rhetoric, with an 
average of about a dozen boys, most, 
if not all, of whom are required to go 
up for the “ matric.” Then Poetry, with 








less sleeves, hanging at each side 
masters and prefects, with the Rector at their 
head; and in addition to them a limited number 
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A Playroom. 


perhaps fifteen or twenty, and Syntax twenty-five. These three classes constitute 
the “Higher Line,” with a playroom, playground and cricket-field to themselves. 
The “Lower Line” consists of Grammar, Rudiments (two divisions), Figures (two 
divisions), and Elements (two divisions), and is subdivided into the first and second 
Playrooms—the bigger boys being in the first and the smaller in the second, inde- 
pendently of the classes to which they may belong. Each “ Playroom” has, besides 
its actual playroom, its own playground and cricket-field. No intercourse is allowed 
between the Higher Line and the Lower Line, or between either of these and 
the ‘“ Hodderitians.” These are smaller or more delicate new boys, about fifty in 
number, from about eight to eleven, living apart at Hodder, a quaint old house 
picturesquely situated near the beautifully wooded river, from which it takes its name. 
Hodder is presided over by a priest as rector, assisted by three masters. 

Now for the Philosophers. When I was at Stonyhurst, from 1876 until 1881, the 
typical Philosopher was a fortunate young aristocrat, some wealthy squire’s son, 
perhaps, who, having gone through the regular College course, and having now nothing 
in particular to do, pottered on at Stonyhurst with more enjoyment, greater freedom, 
and a room to himself; he smoked and read novels, fished, shot, and sometimes 
even hunted, and generally had as good a time of it as was compatible with regular 
hours and the watchful eye of his Jesuit superiors: or else perhaps he was a Spanish 
Marquis bent on nothing more intellectual than the acquiring, not too strenuously, 
of the English tongue. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that to us boys and to 
outsiders these represented the dominant types of the Stonyhurst Philosopher of a few 
years ago. But of course they were not the only types—perhaps they were even in a 
minority. However that may be, they exist no longer. The Philosophers nowadays 
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all go through a regular course of Catholic Philosophy ; they continue their classical, 
mathematical and scientific studies, and carry off (or try to) degrees and honours at 
London University. The gay Marquis is no longer welcomed, and the Squire’s son has 
to combine his smoking with religious doctrine and vary his fishing with psychology. 
In addition to the regular philosophical studies, there is a complete course of 
English law, several Philosophers having thus been enabled to pass their examinations 
for the bar while still at the College. ‘There are lectures in science, mathematics, 
and languages ; and, as in so many other public schools nowadays, an attempt is being 
so made, not unsuccessfully, to pass boys into the army and other professions without 
the aid of the crammer. 

Finally, there are, as a sixth class, the Jesuit Lay-Brothers, some of them men 
of learning who have joined the Society without seeking ordination, some of them of 
humble birth and attainments, who assist in the menial work of the College. 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, the well-known /ittérateur, one of the most prominent of 
Stonyhurst Old Boys, has recently been writing in the A/onth—the Catholic magazine 
edited by the Jesuits—a series of reminiscences of the College as he knew it fifty 
years ago. When one reflects upon all the changes that have taken place since then, 
and that whereas it took a week to get up to Lancashire from London in those days 
while Stonyhurst can now be reached in a comfortable railway journey from Euston 
of five or six hours, it is astonishing how little alteration there has been in the 
College life. There has been little or no essential change, indeed, except in regard 
to the growing influx of foreigners, already alluded to, and in regard to the games. 

One important change 
was actually in process 
when Mr, Fitzgerald first 
arrived at the College— 
the gradual discarding of 
the old uniform. At St. 
Omer’s, according to the 
quaint description of 
James Wadsworth, a 
scholar there from 1618 
to 1622, and afterwards a 
renegade and spy, the 
boys wore “a doublet of 
white canvas, breeches, 
and stockings that had 
not troubled the weaver: 
with overmuch pains, 
cassock and stock of the 
same, black and grave, 
the band precise and 
short, with a hat that 
might shadow all, and 
with shoes correspond- 
ent.” We find a great 
change from this in the 
dress of the Liége boys, 
who made their way to ji 3: ieee: 
Stonyhurst in “grey coats, The “Long Room.” 
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The Library. 


yellow leather breeches, and black stockings.” This 
developed into a costume which, to borrow a phrase 
from Mark Twain, might have been designed by a 
tailor in delirium tremens; it is described thus: 
“Blue coats with brass buttons, red kerseymere 
waistcoats, leather shorts, and blue or grey stock- 
ings, and caps that were a wonderful composition 
of leather and fur.” This garish raiment was in 
vogue until 1824, when it gave way to something 
simpler—merely “blue coats and waistcoats, and 
corduroy trousers.” This last still lingered on in 
the Higher Line when Mr. Fitzgerald came to the 
College, and had died out before he left, uniforms 
then becoming finally discarded. 

In Mr. Fitzgerald’s time—the time of my father 
and of my uncle Admiral Whyte, and also more or 
less of Cardinal Vaughan, Mr. Murphy, Q.C., and 
the late General Sir Edward Strickland, of Transvaal 
fame—Stonyhurst cricket was the only form of the 
national game known at the College. It was a 
single-wicket game—-the wicket being a single stone, 
in size and shape like an 
with a very long pitch. The bats were in length 
like rounder-bats, but were stronger in every way, 
and heavier and broader in the blade. The balls 
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Prayer-book of Mary Queen of 
Scots, used by her on the 
Scaffold. 
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were not quite round, and 
were bowled disc-wise in | ¢ c 
swift sneaks. The batsman’s | € s 
innings was limited to ( 
twenty-one balls—that is to 
say, if he were not bowled 
or caught out before he had 
received so many. The 
only stroke allowed was a 
slogging drive, so the chief 
requisites in the batsman 
were accuracy of eye, quick- 
ness, and strength. ‘The 
game was played on the 
gravel playgrounds — along 
which stretches now the 
south front of the College, the long line of new buildings. ‘“Stonyhurst cricket” 
was still in existence in my time, though on its last legs, and played only for the 
three or four weeks immediately following Shrovetide and the end of the football 
season. It used to give place, after these few weeks were over, to hand-ball and 
wicket-cricket, both of which are still kept up as forerunners to cricket proper. 
Wicket-cricket is played with specially constructed sticks or “wickets” shaped like 
overgrown truncheons, the wickets in the ordinary technical sense being the same 
“milestones” formerly used in the old local game. ‘The balls are home-made, smaller 
than cricket-balls, and not so hard (which recalls the lexicographer’s definition of a 
giraffe as “an animal taller than an elephant, but not so thick” !), and are covered 
with chamois leather. The First Prefect, or Prefect of the Higher Line, does a roaring 
trade in them, making them himself in his spare moments, and devoting the income 
thus derived to the Higher Line Playroom Library. 

Whilst on the subject of games I may as well give some account of Stonyhurst 
Football. The old Stonyhurst game played on 
the gravel playgrounds is now varied regularly 
with the Association, played on the grass on 
either side of the long avenue which leads 
down to the west front and principal entrance 
to Stonyhurst. Association is immensely popu- 
lar at Stonyhurst, but to my mind the old 
game is superior. Unlike Rugby, it is really 
football, without being, like Association, pedan- 
tically football. There is no running with 
the ball, but it can be caught with the hands, 
and a neat box with the fist takes the place 
of that somewhat ludicrous poke with the head 
in Association. The balls are something be- 
tween the oval and the round, and, being very 
small, can be kicked to a tremendous distance. 
’\ The goal posts, six feet apart, are very high, 
and in almost all cases a really good kick, 
' generally either the finishing stroke to a clever 
Cover of Volume in Library (Seventh Century.) Aribble, or else a lucky “ meeter,” gets the 








Stonyhurst v. Mount St. Mary's (Association.) 
(From instantaneous photo by Mr. Cectl Dwyer.) 
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goal. There is no limit 
to the numbers on each 
side, and the game lasts 
an hour and a_half— 
three matches going on 
in the three playgrounds 
at the same time. ‘There 
are “grand matches” at 
Shrovetide, the end of the 
season ; the sides being 
specially chosen, and op- 
posing each other under 
Union Jack and Tri- 
colour, as English and 
French; whole holidays 
being given to the contest 
and to its accompaniment 
of speechifying—with 
topical allusions in prose 
and verse ; feasting —-every 
goal means an extra pan- 
cake to the getters—and 
decorous revelry.* 
One other respect in 
which there has been a 
change—and a change 
very much for the better 
; 3 —since Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
The Refectory. school-days, is in the 
matter of food. Mr. 
Fitzgerald telis us how the whole College rebelled once against a particularly unsavoury 
dish, due every second ‘Tuesday, consisting of the odds and ends of the fortnight— 
tough pieces of meat and lumps of fat floating in large tureens of gravy. Every single 
boy refused his dinner on this particular Tuesday, and the tureens were greeted with one 
continual hoot. The rebellion was crowned, I believe, with success, and the odds and 
ends, if they came up again—as no doubt they did—came up in more attractive guise. 
After some further particulars as to the College fare, Mr. Fitzgerald makes the remark 


—one can imagine the grim smile with which it will be read by the dyspeptic reader—that 
such stomach-training was invaluable, and that he has never had an instant’s indiges- 
tion since !—which is very much as though Bret Harte’s Emu should attribute the 
excellence of /zs digestive apparatus to the stomach-training properties of the “ world- 


5) 


famous bark of Peru,” to say nothing of Miss Fortescue’s “specimen pin” and the 
old saws and gimlets. The improvements in the fare and in the service date (like 
the new buildings) from the beginning of Father Eyre’s rectorship. Bread and milk 
in large bowls formed our breakfast and supper when first I went to Stonyhurst ; and 
I remember distinctly the consciousness of dawning civilisation that accompanied the 
substitution of cups and saucers for those bowls, and the breaking of a brighter day 

* Lest any boy-reader, detecting a resemblance between the above and an account of Stonyhurst 


Cricket and Football in ‘‘A Chat about Stonyhurst” by an ‘‘Old Boy” in Chams, should accuse 
me in his mind of cribbing, I had better perhaps mention that I am the “ old boy.” 











Sir Roger Tichborne. 


Windows to either side of 
the upper and slightly 
raised part of the Refec- 
tory are adorned with the 
armorial bearings and crests 
of some of the families 
specially connected with 
Stonyhurst — amongst 
others of Charles Waterton, 
Sir E. Haggerston, the Earl 
of Dewsburgh, Sir W. Law- 
son (xot “the celebrated 
drunkard,” as our temper- 
ance apostle was once 
described), Sir John Gerard, 
Lord Arundell of Wardour, 
Baron Clifford, and the 
Marquis de Casa Irujo, now 
Duc de Santomeyer and 
Lord Chamberlain to the 
Court of Spain. A spacious 
flight of stone stairs used to 
lead up to the Refectory 
from the Quadrangle, but 
these were done away with 
long ago. 

The Quadrangle recalls 
the “Claimant.” Young Sir 
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with the first introduction of pats of butter. 
Porridge and treacle, and _ occasionally 
huge helpings of roast potatoes, are still a 
peculiar feature of the Stonyhurst suppers ; 
but, with these exceptions, the fare differs 
but little from what you would find any- 
where else. The Refectory existed, in part 
at least, as far back as 1606. ‘There is a 
tradition that Cromwell slept in it ; there is, 
at least, no doubt about his having spent 
a night in the house, for he has put this 
on record himself, in a letter to Mr. Len- 
thall, the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
describing his march on Preston. It was 
enlarged to its present size (go feet by 27) 
in 1837. On its walls are portraits of 
alumni of the College. At the upper end, 
where the Higher Line are seated, there 
used to be a sort of pulpit or tribune, from 
which a boy read aloud saints’ lives and 
kindred literature during meal - times — 
supper principally, as well as I remember. 
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Roger Tichborne was at 
Stonyhurst as a Philoso- 
pher from 1844 to 1848, 
and it will be remembered 
that one of the weakest 
points in the Claimant’s 
armour was in regard to 
the College. ‘The real Sir 
Roger had known a little 
Latin, and even Greek-— 
certainly enough to have 
prevented his expressing 
an opinion, as the Claimant 
did, that Ceesar was written 
in Greek ; and he knew 
enough of Euclid to be 
familiar, unlike the Claim- 
ant, whom it sorely puzzled, 
with the character of the 
Ass’s Bridge. It was in 
regard to the Quadrangle, 
however, that Orton made 
his worst “howler,” for, 




















having first declared 
vaguely that it was a part 
re of the house, he went on 
to state that it “went 


” 


round the building ’ 






A Corridor. ‘ 
-—just 
about the very last thing that a quadrangle could do! 

‘The order of the day at Stonyhurst may now be given. Up at 6.30, awakened by 
a peculiarly strident bell, with which a prefect makes the round of the long dormitories, 
the boys rush down to the great washing-place, where each has his receptacle for 
brushes, sponges, etc.; and thence to the chapel, for morning prayers and mass, 
followed by an hour’s study in the “study-place,” a long, narrow room, large enough 
to hold all the boys, each at an isolated desk, which opens from the centre to right and 
left, so that there is no screen or protection from the lynx-eyed prefect, installed in a 
high pulpit at the end facing them. In the old study-place there was much more 
scope for indulging in forbidden and surreptitious joys. Breakfast follows at eight, 
and then again recreation, after which come the regular classical “ schools,” each class 
repairing to its own class-room, the boys having first gathered together their piles of 
books from their desks in the study-place. Then follow arithmetical or mathematical 
schools for an hour. 

Here I must diverge to say a word or two about the system of teaching. The 
Jesuit is liable to be a master, generally speaking, from the sixth to the eleventh 
of the twelve or thirteen years which he must pass before being ordained, and at 
any of the Jesuit Colleges in the province to which he belongs; and after being 
ordained he may be called upon at almost any time to resume the same duties. The 
kindly master who taught me in elements at Hodder seventeen years ago is now, 
after having spent the greater part of his time as a priest in Glasgow slums, once 
again teaching elements at Stonyhurst. Sometimes a master travels up with his class 
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from elements to grammar or syntax—sometimes from rudiments or grammar up to 
rhetoric ; but more often he changes more frequently, or remains teaching grammar, 
say, whilst his first set of grammarians travel up to syntax and poetry. The advantages 
or disadvantages of this system or avoidance of system I have no space to discuss. 

Well, mathematical schools being over, dinner follows after an interval of half an 
hour, and then recreation in the playgrounds if fine, in the spacious playrooms if 
wet, for an hour and a half. These playrooms are provided with billiard tables, 
card tables, newspapers, libraries-—light literature chiefly, of course—and chess and 
draught boards ; but an average public school boy would feel like a fish out of water 
in them. After this, the longest recreation in the ordinary whole school-day— 
Tuesdays and Thursdays are half-holidays—follow afternoon schools, “ bread and beer” 
(or milk) at five, and recreation till six, when the night studies (in the “ study- 
place”) come on until 7.30, supper, followed by recreation, prayers at nine, “and so 
to bed.” 

To return to the system of teaching. I have mentioned already that the first 
two boys in each class are the wearers (only on Sundays or feast days, however) 
of medals: the first is entitled Jmperator Romanorum, and the second Jmperator 
Carthaginiensium, and at the beginning of every term each of these two leaders (in the 
Lower Line classes only) chooses his men from amongst the class, which is thus divided 
into two camps pitted against each other in all the various lessons, the marks obtained 
by each individual being scored to his own side. The winning side, Romans or 
Carthaginians as the case 
may be, reaps the fruits of 
conquest in a “ Victory 
Walk” during school- 
hours, at certain regular 
periods—the losing side 
bemoaning their defeat in 
the study-place. This, as 
may be imagined, is a not 
unsuccessful method of 
inciting to study. Other 
incitements such there are 
in plenty, whether in the 
form of prizes in money, 
medals and books, or of 
“Good Days ”—whole-day 
excursions for the more 
successful boys — towards 
the close of the year. 
The chief instruments ‘of 
punishment are the ferulas 
or “tollies ” — leather-like 
objects shaped like a shoe- 
sole, that come down on 
the hands in sixes, nines, 
twelves, and twice-nines. 

At the end of each 
term there is an Academy 
Day, when the Higher Line 
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classes each in turn—and at the Grand Academy on Prize Day all together—give 
samples of their erudition and accomplishments: recitations, translations at sight, 
renderings of scenes from classical and foreign plays, etc., etc.; this being followed 
by the report (in Latin) of the Prefect of Studies, and the reading out of the orders 
of the boys in all the different classes. 

The Academy Room is also the theatre. I have no space for a lengthy account 
of the history of the drama at Stonyhurst. In regard to this also Stonyhurst is 
conservative. Hamlet, William Tell, Guy Mannering, Box and Cox, Henry IV., 
In the Wrong Box—these are some of the plays which were favourites in Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s time, as in mine, and as I doubt not they are to-day. In my last years 
at the College, however, a novelty was introduced in the adaptation to our stage of 
the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas. The cutting 
and adapting of these 
operas, effected by 
Father Zuluetta, the 
choir-master, was really 
a wonderful piece of 
ingenuity. 


In his_ contribution 
to the recently published 
volume on “Our Public 
Schools,” Mr. Alfred 
Lyttleton claims for Eton 
that it breeds captains, 
and that wherever you 
go, in every walk of life, 
the Etonian, be he dull 
or clever, gets to the top. 
I should find it difficult 
to say offhand what 
Stonyhurst breeds. 
About eight Stonyhurst 
boys in every hundred 
join the Society, and 
these eight are generally 
amongst the cleverest 
and the best. As to 
the remaining ninety-two, I doubt whether the General of the Jesuits himself could 
venture to class them under a single generic designation. ‘There is certainly no 
apparent connecting link between the characters or the careers of the representative 
Stonyhurstians whose portraits adorn these pages—even between the three who repre- 
sent the kindred professions of Literature, Journalism, and Art: Dr. Conan Doyle, 
the novelist ; Mr. Cox, the editor of the Zad/7¢, the organ of the Catholic aristocracy, 
and Mr. Bernard Partridge, of Punch. Mr. Partridge, by the way, is one of the few 
Stonyhurst men who have become notable as actors. There is no longer any secret, 
I think, as to the identity of Mr. “Bernard Gould,” one of the ablest exponents of 
the “‘ Independent Drama.” 

Mr. Barry Pain, one of our best authorities in regard to English schoolboys, 
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remarked not long ago that they are 
all compounded of the Poet, the Pirate, 
and the Pig--the proportions might 
vary, but the three constituents were 
always there. This, of course, is not 
a whole truth—whole truths are in- 
‘compatible with alliterated epigrams— 
but I suppose every one will agree 
that there is a good deal of truth in 
it. At Stonyhurst, however, there is 
a fourth constituent—we may call it, 
without irreverence, the Priest. Re- 
ligion enters so largely into the life 
of the boy that, as long as he is at 


Mr. Cox, Editor of ‘‘ The Tablet.” 


the College at all events, it comes to form 
a part of his nature. Every schooltime 
is begun and ended with prayer. Every 
theme and exercise is headed with the im- 
pressive motto “A.M.D.G.,”—Ad Majorem 
Det Gloriam. The school year is begun 
with a three-days retreat, given up to 
prayer and meditation. The Stonyhurst 


Dr. Conan Doyle. 


boy, then, it may be allowed, combines 
something of the Priest with the Pirate, 
the Poet, and the Pig. There is less of 
the Pig in him, I think, than in most 
boys ; there ought to be more of the Poet ; 
but I am afraid he has no longer, though 
he once had, his fair share of the Pirate. 
I hear of no adventures at the Stonyhurst 
of to-day, no breakings out of bounds, no 
big fights, no riots, no rows. Somehow 
or other, the new buildings seem to have 
had a subtle, baneful influence over the 
Stonyhurst Pirate, and he has grown 





degenerate. pitt 
I must not close this article without Mr. Bernard Partridge. 
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a reference to the Observatory, made famous through the late Father Perry, the 
Jesuit astronomer. When the Meteorological Committee of the Board of Trade 
decided to establish seven meteorological stations in the British Isles, Stonyhurst was 
chosen to represent the north of England, and was provided accordingly with a 
complete set of all the necessary instruments. The Observatory was intended to 
serve for both meteorology and astronomy; but a separate building was found in- 
dispensable for the latter. This has recently been provided with the spectroscope 
depicted in the illustration, by way of a memorial to the late Father Perry. 











The Observatory. 


I have said little of the architecture of the College, preferring to let the illustrations 
speak for themselves. Although the long line of new buildings forming the south 
front are extremely handsome—their proportions, their great length and comparatively 
small elevation recall the Charterhouse, though, of course, the style is entirely 
different—to me, at least, the old front, with its massive central towers, and to 
the right the beautiful College church, the cupolas of the new buildings rising 


harmoniously enough between, is far more impressive and picturesque. 
A word in conclusion about Stonyhurst literature. To Mr. Fitzgerald’s “ Remi- 
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niscences ” in the AM/onth I have already alluded. He is the author also of a school 
story entitled “Saxonhurst,” in which an interesting picture is given of life at the 
College in the first half of the century. Mr. Lawrence Bliss, one of the youngest 








The New Spectroscope. 


of Stonyhurst authors, as Mr. Fitzgerald is one of the oldest, has chosen the banks 
of the Hodder as the scene of an episode in his story “A Modern Love Affair,” 
recently published. Father Cortie has a good deal to say about the Observatory in 
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his “Life of Father Perry”; and 
“Stonyhurst Illustrated,” by Mr. A. 
Rimmer, also deserves mention. The 
most remarkable production of all, how- 
ever, is “Stonyhurst College, Past and 
Present,” by Mr. Anthony Hewitson, a 
Protestant, or at all events non-Catholic, 
of Preston. Mr. Hewitson is the most 
sentimental, the most impressionable, 
the most enthusiastic of writers. He 
goes round the College, note-book in 
hand, and observes its beauties, as he 
himself expresses it, “with an ecstasy 
akin to poetry”; he is enraptured with 
everything he sees, and describes it all 
in inimitable rhetoric — not omitting 
even the scullery- maids, with their 
“faces nearly paling into dimness the 
hues of Aurora!” Up to the present 
Mr. Hewitson’s volume, its “purple patches” notwithstanding, has remained one of 
the chief sources of information regarding the College, and especially regarding the 
treasures of its museum; but the appearance of a really adequate history of Stony- 
hurst, lavishly illustrated, is to mark the completion of the centenary. It is from 
the pen of Father John Gerard, late Prefect of Studies at the College, and founder, 
in 1881, of the Stonyhurst Magazine, which he has edited until this year. 


Rev. Father Perry. 


FREDERIC WHYTE. 
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F course he was wrong. 
There was no doubt about 
that. Besides, he knew 
when he did it he was doing wrong, which 
made it worse. Nevertheless it was very 
difficult to resist the temptation, and it all came 
about this wise. 

He had a father. That was the pity of it; at least, 
the pity was having that father. He in his early days 
had a glorious future before him, he, one of the 
smartest young grooms at the Hall. And when pretty 
Mary Evans, an under-housemaid and not unnoticed 
by her ladyship, fell in love with him and married him, 
; the world seemed well and very bright. She made him 
[)affon a good wife, too, did Mary, and they were happy until a year 

or so after little Jim was born. The cursed drink clutched hold 
of him then. 

Lord Thurley, the master, was good to her, and her ladyship too ; 
but the groom and his wife had to go. No drunkard could remain a servant 
at the Hall, even though he were the best rider and most zealous of them all. 

He had several chances, and if he could have kept from liquor, would 
have done well; but he could not. He was received into a training 
stable first, and then was turned out. He went into another, a little less respectable, 
and was again turned out. Then he took to touting. 

Mary strove and strove through the long, weary years, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten of them, and wished she were dead: that was because of him; 
then she prayed for life and strength: that was because of Jim. 

The people at the Hall did not forget her in her misery and poverty, and 
many a time were packets of tea and firewood and coal sent to her; and Lady 
Maud, the lord’s only daughter, often came in herself to see her, and gave her 
work and sewing. This and that helped sometimes to pay for a little comfort for 
her and for, most of all, her Jim, and often, too, to pay for more liquor for the 
man who by brute force snatched the money away from her in his drunken eagerness. 

3ut little Jim it was who kept Mary alive. Had he been but half fed, he had 
grown to a fine-looking lad. As it was, he was small and slight, and his face had 
a wan, wizened look that trouble and poverty ever stamp on their own. He was 
a smart little fellow, with unbounded pluck, an unlimited and illimitable love for 
his mother, and an undying hatred for his father. 

Mary confided her trouble to Lady Maud, and an offer was sent to take him 
into service as a page-boy at the Hall. But the father would not have it. His 
drunken mind had formed some scheme, some villainy, in which Jim as a jockey 
Vou. III.—No $6. 433 28 
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might prove useful. 
Nor was Jim altogether 
loath. A fondness for 
horses had come to 
him in truth from every 
quarter, and boiled in 
his veins, 

He was a little fellow, 
but strong, wiry, and 
with a_ perfect seat. 
Hence, when he became 
aware of the question 
between his father and 
mother, he found him- 
self for the first time in 
his life on his father’s 
side. So it came about 
that he went to Sim- 
mons’ stables. 

* But I’m going to 
keep square, mother, 
slp me. I will see as I do. And when I’ve won a ’andicap or two ‘and got a 
name, we'll ’ave a reg’lar tip-top ’ouse, and you won't ’ave any of this ’ere sewing 
and sewing.” 

“Oh, Jim, you’ll keep square, won’t you, Jim? It’s the liquor and the money 
that puts them wrong. I knows it; God knows I knows it. It ain’t a good stable, 
Jim, you’re goin’ to; that’s what troubles me. They’ll want ye to do crooked things: 
to pull, Jim, when ye could win. You won’t never do that, will ye, Jim?” 

“S’elp me, mother, I won’t. Pull a ’orse, mother! Pull a ’orse, and lose when I 
could win! Never, mother! I ain’t that sort ; that ain’t my stuff.” 

“ But they will tell you it ain’t no wrong, and that if an owner wants his ’orse 
to lose why shouldn’t it? But it’s the public, Jim; it’s the public as trusts ye, and 
ye mustn’t sell it.” 

So Jim went, and after a year had begun to attract some notice as a good light- 
weight jockey. Then it all happened. 

First of all, his father died, died in the gaol hospital in a delirium of drink, 
and was buried in a prison grave; and Mary said little, but seemed to breathe the 
air again more lightly than before. And Jim was taken into Vyner’s stables—Vyner, 
who trained for Lord Thurley amongst others ; and everything promised well. 

“ He’s the smartest lad in the stable, he is,” said Vyner; “he'll do something 
great, that boy will, you see. He’s square; that’s wot I likes about him.” 

So Jim was brought up with at least the honest idea that the worst crime a 
man could commit was pulling a horse, unless it were ‘shooting the Queen. Then 
Jim fell ill and nearly died. Typhoid, the doctor said. He had come over on a 
Sunday morning feeling very unwell; his head ached, and he had pains all over. 
He went to lie down in the little room that was always kept ready for him—the 
little room with latticed window that was almost lost in the big rose tree. So 
there he lay for days and days, whilst the mother, with anxious heart and fast- 
diminishing strength, watched the young life battle for its existence. Day and day, 
night and night, she watched and tended and prayed. And Lady Maud, too, came 
to her old nurse in her trouble and saved two lives ; this because she made the widow 
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leave her boy and lie down and sleep, and because she waited and tended on the 
sick lad with her own hands, It was wonderful the influence this girl had both 
over the watcher and the watched. She was no saint, this girl, but as near one 
perhaps as a mortal could be. 

The Countess her mother was an invalid. A proud woman she was, a strange 
mixture of selfishness and generosity. ‘To her equals she was distant and cold ; 
for her inferiors she had a kind heart. She was a good mother to her only 
girl; she saw but little of her other child, the heir. He was in the navy, and 
had ever been less to her than her daughter. She had always instilled into 
her child the goodness of charity, and had encouraged every kindly action and 
thought for those less well off in the world than they, And the lesson was learnt 
more truly perchance than the teacher herself had ever learnt it; for the spirit of 
it came to the girl, and she loved the doing of good for the doing’s sake, and not 
for what the doing might benefit her. 

Vague tales, coming through the old housekeeper at the Hall, reached the village 
of the sensation that Lady Maud had caused in the gay world. She had been 
presented at Court, and was considered the most beautiful girl of the season, Here 
rumour stepped in, and the talk of five o’clock teas and sweet darling girls, who 
called ,her: sometimes “dearest Maud” and sometimes “horrid little flirt.’ They 
had a tale wherein the name of one Lord Ravenleigh occurred many times. He 
was a sort of distant cousin of Lord Thurley, and one of the best-known men 
about town, Except that he was tall and splendidly made, he was not in the least 
degree good-looking. There was, however, a jolly frankness about the eyes and a 
smile ever about the lips that made ample amends. He came in for the title whilst 
a child, when he became an orphan. The money came when he was twenty-one. 
He was twenty-seven now, and the money was almost all spent. He had gone in 
for racing, and the good luck of a first year ruined him within the year following. 
The old park was mortgaged to the hilt, and the crash was terribly near at hand. 
He had still two or three horses in training; the others had been sold. Every one 
seemed to know the end was near, and every one was sorry. For “ Dick” Ravenleigh 
was immensely popular. It was not because of his money, but just because he was 
what he was. Yet somehow he seemed to feel it least of all, and absolutely refused 
good offers of assistance. ‘This was the man that girls linked with Lady Maud, 
and not perhaps without reason. There was no doubt about his condition ; at 
least, he did not think so. He had never seen his cousin before. He had heard 
of her as being a pretty child, but never thought much about her, and here she 
was the prettiest girl of the season. And when he grew to know her and found 
she was as good as she was beautiful, he knew there was only one girl he could 
ever make his wife, and he realised he had thrown away that which would have 
enabled him to do so. Then she returned to the country, and he was left to loaf 
and regret. 

So she came, this beautiful girl, hour after hour several days a week, and sat 
by the sick jockey-boy whilst the frail mother rested her weary limbs and aching 
head. He did not know her through the long whiles of delirium, and when he did 
become conscious and saw her—for she chanced to be there when reason came to 
him—he thought she was an angel, and he in heaven, until he recognised the 
streaky wall-paper and the horsey pictures cut from various illustrated papers. 

He soon got well, did Jim, when once the change was passed—soon enough to 
be able to realise the truth of a great sorrow. For as he grew stronger the mother 
grew weaker and weaker, and the watched became watcher, and the invalid became a 
nurse—such a nurse, too! All the livelong day he would sit with her, gaining strength 
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himself whilst she lost it. It just seemed as though the life were passing from her 
to him. They did all they could for her, and good things, such as jellies and wines, 
were sent from the Hall or brought by Lady Maud. But it was of no use. ‘The 
gentle soul—for it was a good, gentle soul and holy, although only that of an 
uneducated, untutored nurse-woman and a drunkard’s widow—passed away, and Jim 
was left an orphan lad. 

She spoke with him almost to the moment of her death. ‘They had often sat 
together and: talked; but no words were ever so engraved on Jim’s memory as 
those of that last talk. 

“Qh, Jim, I’m goin’. Don’t take on so,'Jim; itain’t no good. And it ain’t ’urting 
me except for leavin’ you alone. But you won’t forget me, will ye? Y’ll keep square, 
too, for my sake, won’t ye? I know as ’ow y’ll ’ave chances of goin’ wrong. It’sa bad 
perfession ; but y’ll stick square ?” 

“Oh, mother, I will ; you know I will.” 

“ Ay, Jim, you’re a good lad. I believe ye will; leastwise you means it now. 
But when them as ’as the money comes and wants you to run crooked, it’s then you 
must remember. And I'll always be near ye, Jim. I ’eard the parson say as ’ow them 
as dies allus keeps near them they love; so I must be near you, Jim, allus, allus. 
Don’t cry, Jim. It makes it ’arder partin’ from ye.” 

She paused and seemed to doze off for a moment or two. She was so still that a 
cold pang, like the grip of an ice hand, seemed to close over his heart, and he thought 
her dead—for a moment only ; and then she spoke slowly, and in little more than a 
whisper :— 

“ Jim, Jim, I shan’t see no more suns rise. I’m goin’. I—should—-have—liked 
—to—bid—the littlk—lady—good-bye. ‘Tell her, Jim, I didn’t forget. Jim, Jim— 
where are ye? It’s gettin’so dark. Kiss me—Jim—Jim—I’m—so—tired. Don’t take 
-—on. Keep square, Jim ; never pull a ’orse-—’cause—the public—trusts—ye. Promise, 
Jim, promise! Ay, lad—I’m ’appy, very ’appy now. Jim, Jim, where are ye? Keep 
—square, ’cause ” Then he lost the rest in the dying whisper, except for the 
word “ promised,” and then she was dead. 

And so it came to pass that in the few months of the winter and early spring Jim 
had a great illness and a great loss.) When he was well again and at his work, above 
all and beyond all two things clung to him. It was his promise to his dead mother 
and his love for Lady Maud. It would be impossible to analyse this love. She was 
something in his mind so beautiful, so good, so high above him and all about him, 
that he almost looked upon her as something different from and better than any 
person he could ever imagine ; and, above all, she had been so good to his mother. 





II. 


THE remainder of the spring and the summer passed by, with all their meetings and 
“ big events.” 

Vyner’s stable had fair luck, although no big prize was landed ; and now, if anything 
were to be done, it would have to be at the Farnborough meeting to be held some 
weeks hence. It was the last of the bigger meetings ; and the chief event, the Autumn 
Handicap, was attracting some attention, and promised to be a big betting race. 

It seemed unlikely that the Bushey Lodge—as Vyner’s place was called—con- 
tingent would greatly distinguish itself. There were two horses entered for the 
Handicap, one called Thunderbolt, the other Sir Guy. 

Thunderbolt was a six-year-old, a fine, upstanding chestnut, somewhat heavy, but 
well let down with magnificent shoulders and neck. He had been on the sick-list 
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most of the summer, but seemed now to be thoroughly well and training splendidly. 
He had been let in with 7st. 31b., and if he could stand the preparation was no 
unlikely winner. He was by no means a favourite, nor had the stable put much 
money on him. Lord Thurley never backed his horses heavily. 

Sir Guy was a very different stamp of horse. A somewhat small bay horse, with 
beautiful legs and powerful hind quarters, he was quite untried and utterly unknown. 
Owing to an accident when a yearling, he had not been put into work until he was 
three years old. He had developed an extremely bad temper, not altogether vicious, 
but sulky; and no one seemed able to manage him except Jim. For some un- 
accountable reason the horse took a strong liking to the lad, and he could manage 
him when it was quite impossible for the others. Consequently Jim was told off to 
look after him, and in a short while the horse’s affection was thoroughly returned by 
the lad. 

“You can ride that beast in the Handicap,” said Vyner one day. “You are a bit 
over his weight—6 st.—but no one else can do anything with him. I don’t think he 
has a ghost of a chance ; but we may as well give him a run and see what he really 
can do. He ought to be able to go, and he moves well; but I fancy there’s one or 
two in it too good for him. Thunderbolt will beat him, I think.” 

Ride in: the Handicap! That was the one thing Jim grasped. Here was his 
chance. Oh, if he could only win it! He knew he would be sent to win if he 
could, and not to make the running for Thunderbolt, because Sir Guy did not belong 
to Lord Thurley, but to a young gentleman named Daniels. Vyner did not know 
much about him except that he was very wild and away travelling in some foreign 
lands, where he had been for two or three years. He had never seen Sir Guy since 
he bid for him as a yearling, and then it was by mistake. 

As the time drew near the betting on the race became very heavy. Jim could 
not read himself-—the newspaper words were too long; but the other lads told him 
the latest news each day. 

Richmond, a horse belonging to Lord Ravenleigh, was first favourite. He had 
appeared in that proud position on a sudden. His name was not in the betting at 
all, until one day it was to be seen low down. ‘Then it quickly shot up, until now, 
a week before the race, he was first favourite. Some one had backed him heavily. 
Ronald was second favourite, and a horse called Rocket and a mare called Folly 
were close up. ‘Thunderbolt was also well in the lists, but Sir Guy was never even 
noticed. 

Farnborough was only a few miles from the Hall, and in consequence a number 
of persons had been invited to stay the week. A large ball was to be given on the 
Tuesday before the Thursday on which the Autumn Handicap was to be run. It 
was a tremendous affair. All the county and all the visitors to the different houses 
near and far were invited. 

It chanced to be a glorious night, just one of those still, starlight nights that come 
as the summer is dying. Far across the great park and over the fields and glens the 
music from the great ball-room rose and fell. Jim heard it in his little room at the 
stables, and a great desire came to him to go and see. It was not far to go; and he 
soon found himself in a sort of shrubbery and in full view of the crowded ball-room. 
The dancing was at its height, and what with the music and the lights and crowds of 
beautiful women, with their diamonds and jewellery, Jim stood spellbound. He had 
never seen such a thing before ; and although he had formed some idea of what a big 
ball was like, it had fallen far short of the realisation. 

So he stood and watched from his hiding-place. Then suddenly he heard voices 
almost beside him, and he saw a lady and gentleman sit down on a couple of chairs 
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in the middle of the only way out of his retreat. He had grave doubts as to what 
Vyner would say if he knew of his being out without leave; and as he could not 
escape unnoticed, he decided to wait until the couple who thus imprisoned him 
moved away, and he turned once more towards the ball-room. 

Presently he gave a start, for the lady was speaking, and he recognised the voice. 
He would recognise that voice among ten thousand. It was Lady Maud ; and her 
companion, he could see then, was Lord Ravenleigh. He felt almost certain because 
he had seen him many times at race-meetings; and he guessed it, too, for he also 
had heard rumour’s tale of his young lady and this Lord Ravenleigh. And, luckily 
for the peer, the jockey-boy had approved. 

“Oh, Dick, is it as bad as that, really ?” 

“Yes, worse, perhaps. I have not had a single stroke of luck this year. Beaten 
by a head is the nearest I can get. It all depends on Richmond now.” 

“ Have you put much on him ?” 

“Just every shilling I have or can raise, and at good odds too. ‘If he wins, I am 
more than right ; I can come to your father then without any fear: if he loses——” 

“Well, Dick!” 

“Amen. Everything will have gone; and, just as the water closes over the 
drowned man, I will sink, and society will quietly close over me. A year or two, 
and I shall be forgotten.” 

“Not by everybody, Dick.” 

“That is almost the worst of it. I feel such a brute. Why could I not have 
left you alone? When I fall I shall bring you to grief too. It does not matter for 
me, but to make you miserable! .-Bah! it makes me hate 
myself, especially when I think of what might have been.” 
“ Hush, Dick! It may come out all right yet.” 

“Tt may. It would if 
it were any one else save 
me. But d—n it! There 
I am, starting to use 
improper language! I 
cannot help it. Heaven 
keep me from ever running 
for such a stake again! 
Just think : home, honour, 
and, last and best, a wife, 
the loveliest and best girl 
in England ; and if I lose, 
even though by a head, 
half a head, a hair’s 
breadth, so long as the 
judge can separate them, 
I’m an outcast. Maud, 
Maud, you came too 
late !” 

** No, no, Dick ; surely 
it is not as bad as 'that?” 

“ Ay, it is. It is far 
; wweummeee §=better to face the truth 
SOROHD eae oot ae than humbug one’s self. 
“It was Lady Maud ; and her companion . . . was Lord Ravenleigh.” If I lose on Thursday, I 
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lose everything. No, darling, it’s no use. You and I, I believe, love each other 
just as much as two people can, If I win this race, I shall be in a position to 
give you such a home as your father would wish you to have. I do not think, if I 
could satisfy him on that point, he would object to me personally. I have been a 
bit wild, perhaps, but no one can speak very ill of me. If I lose, Maud, I shall just 
simply say good-bye.” 

“Dick, Dick, don’t talk like that. I can’t bear it. Oh, Dick, you must win 
that race; Richmond must win it. He will, won’t he?” 

“Well, I do not see what is going to beat him. Ronald can’t stay, I’m certain, 
and Folly has too much weight.” 

There was a pause. Then he said, “ You will be there on Thursday?” 

“Of course I will, Dick ; and I am going to wear the colours. ‘There, now, I shall 
not tell you anything more about it; but I am coming out in the black and white 
of Ravenleigh, to try and bring them luck.” 

“Oh, my darling, I pray God it may be so.” 

Then Jim saw an arm steal round her waist, and for a moment the beautiful 
head lay on his breast, and then lip met lip in one long kiss, a kiss of love 
mingled with the agony of anxiety and dread. And then they went away, and 
Jim too. 

He went to bed, but not to sleep, for he was thinking, thinking, thinking of 
what he had seen and heard. Just fancy if Richmond were beaten, and all her 
happiness destroyed! What could beat Richmond? It was impossible, when so 
much depended on his winning, for him to lose. Then suddenly he sprang up in 
bed with the sweat of horror on his forehead. Suppose Sir Guy were to beat 
Richmond, and he on Sir Guy! And then he lay back with a sigh of relief, for 
he knew that was impossible. There had been a trial that very morning, and 
although Sir Guy had never before gone better, Thunderbolt beat him easily. He 
had felt terribly disappointed then, when he realised that it was almost impossible 
for him to win. Sir Guy was to be sent merely for the sake of the gallop. How 
glad he felt now! He loved Sir Guy better than ever because he had turned out 
to be a rank duffer. 


Ill. 


THURSDAY was a magnificent day, and the course was thronged. The Grand Stand 
and lawn were filled, and also the public stands. The Handicap had drawn a 
greater crowd than had been there for years ; and now, as the candidates were being 
saddled up, the betting was fast and furious. Ronald was favourite at 6 to 4, 
whilst Richmond had receded to 4 to 1. Thunderbolt and Folly and another horse 
called Recluse were at 6 to 1, and the others tailed off to the outsiders, the rankest 
of which perhaps was Sir Guy. 

Jim had taken him off to a corner of the paddock and quietly saddled him, 
and was leading him round. ‘There was a large crowd gathered near Ronald. He 
was a tall, dark, bay horse, with black points. He was in magnificent fettle, except 
perhaps that he was hardly as fine as he might have been. Still he looked 
splendid, and Jim felt his heart sink as he saw him. Richmond, too, had his 
admirers. He was also a bay, but hardly so big as Ronald. He was in abso- 
lutely perfect condition. His coat was like satin; and if ever a horse had been well 
trained, Richmond had. 

Jim saw Lady Maud standing with another lady near Lord Ravenleigh. 
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“There was a large crowd gathered near Ronald.” 


She had a veil on; yet one could see how terribly nervous and excited she 
looked. Lord Ravenleigh, too, had a pale set look on him that told of his 
agony of mind. 

“What horse is that, my lad?” asked some one of Jim as he was passing 
Richmond’s group. 

“Sir Guy, sir,” answered Jim; and as the voice reached the people Lady 
Maud turned round and, catching Jim’s eye, gave him a smile that ;sent a 
great wave of blood rushing through him until it seemed to swell into his 
throat. Oh, if Richmond would but win! and how. glad he was that Sir Guy 
could not! 


“Gad! he’s well trained if he is nothing else,” 


remarked the gentleman who 
had spoken to him. “Not a bad-looking horse, either, but hardly, I fancy, up to 
the others.” 

“No, of course not,” said his companion. “An. utterly untried colt, and with a 
queer temper into the bargain. No; it’s between those two, Ronald and Richmond, 
and I am inclined to choose the latter.” 
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“Yes, I dare say you’re right. 
to have a pound or two on him.” 

“ Waste of money !” 

“Perhaps so.” 

And now they are out on the course, the whole sixteen of them. It was the 
first important race Jim had ever ridden in, and he felt terribly excited, even though 
he had not the remotest chance of winning. 

“Keep well in the middle of the course, in the middle of the horses, and let 
him go if he has anything left in him at the corner near the windmill, about three 
furlongs from home,” were his instructions. 

As they drew near the post Jim took stock of such horses as were near him. 
Thunderbolt was beside him, with his jockey in crimson and old gold; Folly in 
blue and canary, a horse called Wanderer in black and red, and Rocket in all 
black were just in front of him; whilst behind him were Resolution in yellow jacket 
and red cap, and The Monk in blue and white stripes, and Recluse in rose and 
black. The other horses were already at the post, amongst which were Ronald and 
Richmond. ‘Their colours were both black and white, only those of Ronald were 
black jacket and white sleeves, whilst those of Richmond were white jacket and black 
sleeves. Both had black and white caps. 

There was considerable difficulty in getting into line, and several false 
starts. 

“Now then, Wanderer, where are you? Keep up there, Folly! Madison, what 
are you doing? Come back there on No. 4! Back you go, all of you! Now, 
Jackson, come up, will you? Keep back there, rose and black! Steady now! Come 
up, Ronald! Go back, Douglas! Now then, No. 15, bring your horse round! Well, 
well, I shall have to fine some of you boys if you can’t do what you’re told. Go 
back, all of you! Steady now, so! Come up, Folly! Keep up, Sir Guy! Steady over 
there, Madison! Come on! come on! Steady on the rails! Come on! come on! 
Now steady! GO”; and down went the flag, and they were off. Before many yards 
were travelled Jim found himself locked fairly in the middle of the second division. 
On his left was Rocket, and Wanderer lay on his right; Richmond was just 
in front of him, with Thunderbolt beside him; Folly was ahead, with The 
Monk ; whilst there were three or four ahead of them, there being two or three 
behind him. 


Still, I like the look of that colt, and I am going 
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Around they came at a terrific pace, the leaders making tremendous running. 
Jim knew the Grand Stand and saddling paddocks and people were flashing past 
him; but he did not dare so much as turn his head or glance aside. It took him 
all his time to keep firm in the saddle and prevent as far as he could his horse being 
thrown out of his stride by being jostled. 

Around the bend they swept, and the order was hardly changed. Wanderer, 
however, seemed almost to have had enough, and gradually began to fall back, whilst 
Resolution slowly stole up into the vacant place. Sir Guy was pulling fearfully, and 
it took Jim all his time to keep him back. As they bore round into the back stretch 
Jim raised his head a little to try and take in more fully the position. Folly was 
now leading, with The Monk beside him, a good seven lengths away from Molly Bawn 
and another horse, the name of which he did not know; Recluse was also near them ; 
Richmond was still just in front of him, but Thunderbolt was passing ahead, and 
was almost up to Molly Bawn ; Rocket began to improve his position, and gradually 
drew away from Jim until he was up to Richmond; Resolution was at his girths, 
and kept pace for pace with him, stride for stride, only gradually gaining on him 
—for his stride was longer—until at length their stirrups clinked. Jim eased 
Sir Guy’s rein, and he gradually began to draw ahead, until at last Resolution 
was once more at his girths. Sir Guy was going splendidly, and Jim felt even in 
the rush a sense of pride at the thought that he had beaten horses like Wanderer 
and Resolution. Still Sir Guy had his head now, and he was not gaining on 
Thunderbolt or Richmond, and the others were a long way ahead. A few strides 
farther, and Resolution disappeared, and Jim began to creep up to Rocket and 
another horse that Richmond and Thunderbolt were leaving behind. But they were 
leaving him too. He could see that; and he felt that his chance was gone if ever 
he had had any. 

He was now well in the middle of the course, and they were drawing near the 
bend where he was to make his effort. 

Suddenly a horse’s nose shot up to his knee, and then up, up, up, until the rider 
was locked level with him, and he recognised Ronald, whom he thought must be 
one of those ahead with Folly and Molly Bawn. Yet stay: what was this? Up, 
up, until they were level; and then Ronald ceased to gain on him. Was he 
beaten? Could he go no faster than Sir Guy? and was it after all to be left 
to Richmond and Thunderbolt and one or other of the horses in front to fight it 
out? And yet he seemed to feel as though his horse had got new life in him; 
and he saw that, instead of Ronald alone gaining, they were both doing so. His 
chances were not quite gone, and he was almost mad with excitement. Was 
the sulky, untried colt after all to be in at the finish, to perhaps win? Richmond 
and Thunderbolt were now just at the turn, and Folly and The Monk were only 
a length ahead. Would there be time? Could Sir Guy beat Ronald? Could 
he catch the leader? The pace was now tremendous; and as the two swept 
round the corner still locked level, they passed Rocket and another horse and 
Recluse, and only Folly, Molly Bawn, Thunderbolt, and Richmond were ahead of 
them, and they only two lengths away. They were almost level with the leaders 
in a few strides. Both Molly Bawn and Folly were passed first by Richmond 
and Thunderbolt, and then by Sir Guy and Ronald. Jim’s excitement was fearful. 
His little face was white as death as he sat firm and still asa rock. He was no 
utter novice, and he knew his final effort must be made late. Sir Guy was going 
magnificently, if he could only’ stay the distance. All thought of everything was 
gone from his mind, all thoughts of Lady Maud, of Lord Ravenleigh, of everything 
save the hope that his horse would win. And now they are up, and they sweep 






















round the turn into the 
great long straight, and 
the roar of the public 
comes rushing down on 
them. 

Still locked level with 
Ronald, Sir Guy is on 
Thunderbolt’s quarters, a bs 
Richmond half a length i a 
ahead. ; 

Stride for stride they 
go, pace for pace, and Sir 
Guy creeps slowly up 
alongside ‘Thunderbolt. 
And now the whip is on 
him, and he gains a foot ' 
on Sir Guy ; and down the 
wind still come the cries, 
as yet indistinguishable. The foot 
is only for a minute, for though the 
flogging never slackens, the . lead 
lessens until they are level. And the 
whip is out on Ronald, and yet he 
does not gain on Sir Guy. Thunder- 
bolt thus passed, they are gaining on 
Richmond. Up, up, up to his quarter, ae 
almost to his saddle, and then swish, “The pace was tremendous.” 
swish, and they are back again to his quarter. And now they are getting near home, 
and the cries reach them: “ Richmond wins!” “ Richmond wins in a walk!” “The 
outsider wins!” “Sir Guy wins!” “Ronald wins!” “The yellow and black!” “The 
black and white!” “The favourite wins!” “The favourite wins!” and yet 
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The stirrups clink no longer, and Jim hears by his side a sob and a gasp, and he 
knows that Ronald is beaten, and only Richmond and he are left. Swish, swish, 
and with two cuts Sir Guy is once more up to Richmond’s girths, and all. the 
flogging the latter is getting will not regain the loss. Swish, swish goes Jim’s whip ; 
and the riders are almost level Stride for stride, pace for pace, they tear towards 
the winning post, not more than a hundred yards away. Another cut, and they are 
level, and Jim knows he has won the race ; for his horse has still a lot left in him, 
and the other is done. He has won the Autumn Handicap, and he is well started 
on the high-road to fame. Such in the fraction of an instant was the thought that 
flashed through his mind. Then came the thought of Richmond being beaten, and, 
with an awful suddenness, the thought of what that meant. And he to be the one 
to wreck her life! 

Can man analyse the mind to such an extent as to calculate within what minutest 
time thoughts can be conceived, weighed and determined upon? I know not. But 
a thought came to Jim as he tore towards the goal. The love he bore the girl who 
saved his life and nursed his mother swept away the more selfish feeling of what 
winning would mean for himself. .That thought was not complete, for it forgot 
what his losing meant to other people. But it meant making her future. It meant, 
perhaps, marring his ; but what mattered that ?. What was his happiness to hers? That 
thought came in an instant. For a moment the remembrance of what victory meant 
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‘He gave Sir Guy a cut as they flashed past the post.’ 







for him and the desire of it flashed through him ; and he chose—and he chose and 
acted ere the thought was completed: he knew that afterwards. 

It was not difficult. Locked level, the stirrups clinking to the stride, they flew 
towards the winning-post, now one a little ahead, now another, and each the while 
flogging. And it was just as they were on the post that the thought came and the 
choice was made; and as his whip fell it struck first and chiefly the horse beside 
him, and for an instant, and for an instant only, he tightened Sir Guy’s reins. 
Richmond under the fresh cut made, as it were, one last effort. For a moment 
the stirrup irons ceased to clink as Jim fell behind, and then the thought was 
completed, and he gave Sir Guy a cut as they flashed past the post that seemed to 
fling him inches ahead, and then both jockeys were at work reining in their horses. 
The thought was completed, for it said in a low, soft voice, as it were near a trellis 
window in a springtime twilight, “ Keep square, Jim! Never pull yer ’orse, ’cause 
the public trusts ye, Jim. Ye promised, ye promised, Jim”: everything seemed 
to say this as he walked back by the side of Richmond to meet the Clerk 
of the Course, who was cantering towards them. Which was he coming for? 
Was the thought completed too late? Was that last spring of Sir Guy’s in time? 
Oh! if it only were! And the Clerk separated them and escorted the winner to 
the judge’s box. 

It would be impossible to describe Lady Maud’s feelings as she sat in the Grand 
Stand waiting for the Handicap to be started. Lord Thurley was near; Ravenleigh 
stood behind her. ‘There was no hiding from her father’s eyes the look of anxiety and 
excitement on Lady Maud’s face. He had a fairly shrewd idea that Maud preferred 
Ravenleigh to any other young fellow, but he had never realised it fully. Suddenly 
it seemed to come to him as he saw these two watching for the start. 

“ Backed your horse heavily, Ravenleigh ?” 
“He carries everything I’ve got in the world, sir, and more besides.” 
“Tf you lose?” 
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“JT shall pay and clear out, and never return unless I have made money in some 
honest trade or business.” 

“ And if you win?” 

“T shall have won back all that I ever had, perhaps even more, and ? 

e¥est” 

“T shall come to you about the rest.” 

The elder man looked full in the eyes of the other, whose face flushed like a girl’s, 
and without saying anything held out his hand; Ravenleigh grasped it. 

“Mind, only if you win!” And it was all said and done so quietly that none 
knew or heard. 

“They’re off! they’re off!” is the cry, and the bell rings, and there is a hush as 
every eye is turned to the mass of colour that comes sweeping on. 

“ A dead heat! A dead heat!” “ Yellow and black has won!” “ Richmond has 
won!” are the cries of the excited people. 

“ Which has won, Dick ?” asks a voice with a sob. 

“My heavens, I don’t know. I never saw such a race.” 

This is frightful, this suspense. For God’s sake, hoist the numbers! There is a 
pause in the outcry of the people, and every eye is fixed on the board as it is 
slowly drawn up. 

8, 15, 3, are the numbers, and a huge shout of delight goes up from hundreds 
of voices; and on the Grand Stand a man’s heart and a woman’s almost burst with 
joy. Out on the course on a tired horse a lad’s almost breaks. 

They come in and weigh, and the weights are right. The winning jockey 
receives a tremendous ovation ; but Jim steals to the changing-room. He puts on 
his coat and comes out to rub Sir Guy down. 

Then for the first time he hears on all sides the praises of his riding ; but above 
it all he seems to hear the voice that tells him, “ ’Cause the public trusts ye, Jim. 
The public trusts ye, and ye promised me.” 

Whilst he is at work Vyner comes over from where Thunderbolt is. “ Splendidly 
ridden, Jim! Never mind; every one can’t win, and if you did not this time, it was 
not your fault.” 

“Good Sir Guy!” said 
Vyner’s daughter, a pretty 
lass of seventeen or 
eighteen. “I wish you 
had been able to win.” 

** Ay, lass, so do I. 
I put a few pounds on 
him just for luck, and 
at the odds we could 
have wiped off the mort- 
gage and made us. all 
comfortable like. Well, 
well, never mind. Jim 
here did his best, and a 
fellow can’t do more. 
That'll do, Jim; go and 
get into your things and 
take him home.” 

And as he went he : : 
met Lady Maud and ‘Backed your horse heavily, Ravenleigh ?” 
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Lord Ravenleigh. She 
looked straight at him, 
and yet never seemed to 
see him, She was lost in 
much more than thoughts 
for a jockey-boy. Yet, 
oh the pain of it as she 
passed him! Still, what 
had he expected ?_ Did 
he think she would come 
and thank him for the 
happiness he had given 
her? She did not know 
about it, She never 
would; for if she did it 
would spoil it all. No; 
she could never know 
it, Besides, he had not 
done it for her to thank 
him. No, of course not, 
and yet—dand yet 
How well it had been 
for poor old Vyner, who 
was a good master to 
him, if Sir Guy had won! 

Then the voice came stealing to him in the midst of the jostling of the crowd, 
“Ye promised, Jim, ye promised!” and he went and folded away his colours into 
his bag and dressed, lonely-like and stooping in a corner of the long, noisy shed. 

And when in the early spring another lad was wearing that jacket for the first 
time since, he wondered. For the colours were not weather-beaten, and yet on the 
bright new yellow were three or four stains like great raindrops. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL OF NAPOLEON. 
PART V. 
THE HuNDRED Days.—THE BAT?rLeE or LIGNY. 


YAT one o'clock in the afternoon of March st, 1815, three little 
ships cast anchor in the Gulf of St. Juan. They carried the 
great Napoleon, who, with some eleven hundred of his finest 
soldiers, had escaped from Elba, his badly-guarded prison- 
house, only a few days before. For purposes of battle this 
handful of men would have been useless, but they were in- 

valuable to protect their master from police interference during 
his advance upon Paris, 
His return to France was not influenced by any deep patriotic 
j motive, but was the outcome of a fiendish and inordinate ambition 
of the most selfish kind. It meant a new outburst of war, more bloodshed, 
and a fresh crop of misery to Europe. France required peace above all 
things, after her many years of Revolutionary horrors and devastating strife; but 
Napoleon from Elba brought her war with England and every Continental State. 
His return begat new trials and new sufferings for humanity. 

The troops sent by Louis XVIII. to oppose his advance upon Paris greeted 
him with shouts of Vive ?Empereur. Even the chivalrous Ney, who had sworn 
allegiance to his new master, the Bourbon King, was drawn into the great military 
whirlpool of revolt and declared for the leader whose fortunes he had so long 
followed both in sunshine and in gloom. 

Napoleon entered Paris on March a2ist, his journey having been a sort of royal 
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and triumphal progress. When he reached the Tuileries he had good reason for 
saying to Caulincourt that the success of his rash venture was a return once more 
of that dazzling good-fortune which had spoiled him during so many years. 

As soon as it was known at Vienna that Napoleon had landed in France the 
Plenipotentiaries, there assembled in Congress, issued a formal notice of outlawry 
against him. In it they declared that “as an enemy and disturber of the tranquillity 
of the world he is abandoned to public vengeance.” All European countries rang 
with the call to arms to crush this tyrant, this peace destroyer whom no ‘Treaties could 
bind. To help the nations of Europe England promised to pay them monthly, in 
proportion to their armies, a total amount of over £ 11,000,000 sterling. 

Napoleon’s first great want was time: to re-establish his authority, reorganise his 
government, and create a new army that would enable him to meet his enemies 
in the field. He strove to divide the Coalition against him by an endeavour to 
treat separately with each of the Allied Powers. But they were not to be taken 
in by his specious declarations, and refused even to receive his Envoys. 

He had hoped that, once in the Tuileries again as the accepted Sovereign of 
the people, he would be able to take up the reins of government and rule as 
before. He felt that it was only as Dictator he could hope to steer France safely 
through the thousand dangers with which his return surrounded her. A wise man 
of action he was neither the fool nor the criminal to imagine that the talkers and 
thinkers of the Senate or those who in the Lower House babbled of liberty and 
argued about the abstract principles of parliamentary government were the men to 
rule France at such a conjuncture. Had those who then directed her destinies been 
wise and sincerely and heartily in his favour, they would with one voice have hailed 
him as Dictator. But he soon found that nothing was then further from their 
thoughts. To his soldiers he was still Emperor as of yore, but the jabbering 
dreamers in both Houses of Parliament persisted in regarding him as merely the 
elected head of a constitutional monarchy. The very men he had chosen to be his 
ministers would not have him as Dictator, and his brother Lucien—the irreconcilable 
Republican—was openly opposed to any re-establishment of the Empire upon 
its former basis. He soon realised that until victory had decked him with a new 
aureole of Imperial authority he could not hope to be again the undisputed ruler 
of France, unless indeed he would stoop to appeal to the worst passions of the 
people generally. He knew that with the military sentiment of the country in his 
favour he might easily arouse such a crusade against the rich, the privileged classes 
and all those who cried for a Bourbon King, that he might at once become again 
the unquestioned and all-powerful despot. But his experience of the Revolution 
horrors in his young days had given him a rooted loathing of unbridled democracy 
and of mob rule. As he said at St. Helena he had no wish or intention to be 
the King of a modern Jacquerie. 

As he would not be such a King and could not be again the absolute Emperor, 
the only line open to him was that of Constitutional Sovereign—a position which 
his advisers urged him to assume. His first and most urgent want was an army 
sufficiently large to destroy his enemies in the field, and to obtain this he felt he 
must bend before the pressure of his friends. Promises always sat lightly upon 
him, and he was now prepared to promise anything if they would only give him 
what he needed at the moment. In order therefore to satisfy popular opinion he 
promulgated, on April 22nd, a form of Constitution which on nearly all important 
points closely resembled the Charter recently published by Louis XVIII. But it 
is not too much to say that this Constitution would not have been worth the paper 
it was written on, had he returned triumphant to Paris after Waterloo. He would 
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then have quickly and rudely silenced those who dared to babble of liberal and 
parliamentary institutions. For the moment, however, it answered his purpose. 
Indeed many were even foolish enough to believe the statement in his new Charter, 
that he had formerly postponed the introduction of free institutions into France 
in order to establish that great federal system in Europe which he thought would 
lead generally to progress and civilisation, but that in future he would restrict his 
efforts to increase prosperity and strengthen public liberty at home. How he must 
have laughed inwardly as he wrote this! 

Both Houses of his Parliament went out of their way to remind him that he was 
merely the head of a constitutionally governed country: that the two Chambers 
were national and representative institutions, and no longer Napoleonic clubs, as 
formerly. To us now their addresses read as childishly comic; by him they were 
simply regarded as impertinent. In one of his dignified answers he told them: 
“Tt isin times of difficulty that great nations, like great men, unfold all the energy 
of their character and become objects of admiration to posterity!” He warned them 
not to imitate the example of the leaders of the Byzantine empire, who had made 
themselves for ever the laughing-stock of posterity by persisting in the discussion 
of subtle, abstract points of constitutional procedure at a time when the barbarians 
were pressing them on all sides and at the very moment even when their battering- 
rams were breaking down the gates of the capital. But, much as he hated liberty 
in every form, he did not then feel strong enough to dismiss his half-hearted advisers 
upon the eve of that war with all Europe which his escape from Elba had entailed 
upon France. What were his inward reservations when he swore to abide by this 
new constitution may be judged from what he said aloud: “I am not the man to 
permit a pack of lawyers to make my laws for me, nor to allow the factions to cut 
off my head.” 

Napoleon’s reconquest of France was thus achieved without bloodshed; but it 
was more the unpopularity of the Bourbons than his own claims upon the people’s 
love which secured him this easy success. Their conduct had been as foolish as 
it was unstatesmanlike. Napoleon said justly of them that they had learnt nothing 
from past experience, and had forgotten nothing. In heaping rewards and favours 
upon their loyal adherents, from whom they had nothing to fear, they neglected, 
offended and even oppressed their enemies, the children of the Revolution, who 
could alone have kept them on the throne. They ignored the effect which had 
been worked in the mind and sentiment of the people by the Revolution as well 
as by the glory, renown and pride with which its heir—Napoleon—had covered 
every individual Frenchman. ‘Their adherents, the returned emigrés, seemed to treat 
all who were not Rdyalists as enemies and to regard France as a country they had 
reconquered. So strong was the anti-Bourbon feeling, especially in Paris, that even 
if Napoleon had not escaped from Elba it is tolerably certain a new revolution 
would soon have chased Louis XVIII. from the throne and made Louis-Philippe 
king. Napoleon said of himself that, upon reaching Paris, it was not Louis but 
the Duke of Orleans he had dethroned. The thousands of regimental officers of 
all grades who had been dismissed by the new king from the army to starve on 
pittances that would not have supported so many mechanics, were about the most 
dangerous men to the Bourbon cause. All hailed Napoleon’s return with transports 
of joy. There were also thousands in every class who, during the Revolution, 
having purchased property belonging to the nobles and to the Church lived in 
dread of having it taken from them by the Royalists. Napoleon quieted their fears 
by confirming them in its possession—a popular act which secured him a considerable 
following among the men of influence and property. 
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From the hour of his arrival in Paris he worked like a galley-slave. Few men 
indeed in the world’s history have effected in the same space of time anythinz to 
be compared with what he accomplished during the eighty-four days of his stay 
there. He had to re-establish his authority all over France, to tranquillise the country 
generally, put down Royalist risings, obtain money for his military wants, adjust the 
national finances, restore the civil administration everywhere, and to do all this at 
a time when the whole of his energies were required to raise, organise and supply 
with all fighting requisites an army sufficiently large to enable him to meet Europe 
in arms with any chance of success. 

He succeeded in finding over “43,000,000 by Extraordinary Loans and by fore- 
stalling the revenue of future years. With this sum, and about half that amount 
which he found in the Treasury, he was able to fully equip the army of 200,000 men 
with which he was about to take the field against Blucher and Wellington in Flanders, 

.Whilst he was thus busily employed preparing for the coming struggle the Allies 
on their side had been slowly gathering their forces against him. Vast armies of 
Russians, Austrians and Germans were in movement towards the Rhine, and there 
were already assembled in Belgium a heterogeneous army of Belgians, Dutch, 
Hanoverians, Germans and Englishmen under Wellington, and if not a very good 
at least a homogeneous Prussian army under Blucher. For facility of feeding and 
supply, the troops of these two armies were, however, so scattered in cantonments 
over a wide extent of country that it would take at least four days to concentrate 
them for battle between Brussels and the French frontier. But the fact is, the Allies 
did not expect Napoleon to assume the offensive in June, and all their plans were 
made with a view to their own invasion of France later on, but certainly not before 
July 1st, with an immense army made up of Russians and Austrians, as well as of 
those nations already represented by the Allied armies in Belgium. 

Strange to say, the full story of this Waterloo campaign, the shortest and yet 
one of the most decisive in our history, has yet to be written. It may be said to 
have only lasted five—one might almost say only four—days. Napoleon, who left 
Paris on June 12th for the valley of the Sambre, was back there again on the 21st 
as a fallen and defeated monarch. 

Nelson’s glorious victory at Trafalgar saved England from the invasion of a great 
and splendid army under the first of all commanders, and it must consequently be 
for ever regarded by us as an event of the first importance in our history. But 
Wellington’s victory at Waterloo concerned the whole civilised world and was fraught 
with the paramount import of life and death to many European powers. ‘The interests 
involved in that one battle exceeded all that in modern history, before or since, 
have ever depended upon one day’s fighting. Yet it is not difficult to explain the 
causes which, until quite recent years, have prevented the whole truth about it being 
generally known. During this campaign there was considerable friction between 
Wellington and Blucher’s Chief of the Staff, Count Gheisenau, who had long been 
prejudiced against our great Duke. Circumstances connected with the battle of 
Waterloo and the events immediately preceding it—to which I shall allude presently 
—tended to strengthen this angry feeling. On the other hand, nothing could exceed 
Prince Blucher’s loyalty to Wellington ; and Baron Miiffling, the Prussian representative 
at the English headquarters, united with the Prince in his profound admiration for 
the Duke. Miffling, who disliked Gneisenau, and was fully aware of his feelings on 
this point, was most anxious after Waterloo, in the interests of both countries, to 
cover over and conceal many of the actual incidents of the four days from June 15th 
to 18th. The co-operation of the two armies had resulted in one of the most 
glorious, one of the most complete victories on record—a victory which became 
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the starting-point of modern 
European politics. It was but 
natural, therefore, that Gneise- 
nau, whose position gave him 
so much authority during the 
campaign, should also be glad 
to accept his share in the glory 
without saying much about his 
feelings at the time of the 
battle. From a variety of 
causes Wellington too had no 
great wish to discuss any vexed 
question about Waterloo, or to 
make known the full truth re- 
garding the events which led 
to it. He was anxious to avoid 
having anything said that might 
offend the Belgians, as many of 
the Dutch-Belgian troops, who 
had served under Napoleon in 
famous wars before and were 
warmly attached to his interests, 
had not behaved well in this Ne 
campaign against him. More- Nelson. 

over, many things had occurred in the British army that were not in accordance 
with Wellington’s plans or intentions, and he must have felt that some of his own 
proceedings were fairly open to hostile criticism. His movements had been slow 
and he had been mistaken in his conception of his great opponent’s plan of opera- 
tions. Indeed, he had been so deceived by Napoleon’s cleverly devised movements 
that up to almost the last moment he persisted in believing that the French army 
would manceuvre round the English right in order to cut him off from his line of 
retreat upon Ostend. Besides, his staff had not served him well. Many of them had 
been foisted upon him from home by private and family interests and even against 
his wishes. Believing in their statements he had in the forenoon of June 15th, as 
will be mentioned later on, written Blucher a letter in which the positions occupied 
by his troops at the moment were incorrectly stated. Altogether he had abundant 
reasons for wishing his official account of the battle and of the operations which 
preceded it to be accepted as final and without question. In after years, whenever 
he was asked to help in preparing any work on the campaign, he usually answered 
with some degree of testiness that his despatch contained all that was necessary. 
He well knew that it contained many inaccuracies and, in fact, that no commander 
Writing immediately after any great battle ever can know nearly all that has happened. 
In this particular instance there was an unusual number of mistakes in his despatch. 
He tells us in it, for example, that at Quatre Bras he was attacked, amongst other 
troops, by D’Erlon’s corps, which we know were not there at all. Very serious 
errors have also been introduced into the history of this campaign which have their 
sole origin in the untruthful statements dictated by Napoleon at St. Helena. Brilliant 
as were his plans for 1815 and ably as he directed a great part of them, he yet 
made some very serious mistakes during their general execution. He was fully aware 
of this, and with his subtle Italian genius tried in his St. Helena writings to prove that 
everything he did was right, to conceal these mistakes from posterity, and ungenerously 
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to throw upon subordinates the responsibility for all that went wrong. So absolutely 
dishonest and misleading is his account of Waterloo, that many of those who hate 
his memory and the system his name represents have unfairly used it in order the 
more effectively to decry and discredit all he ever said or wrote about his own wars. 

As far as concerns the historical student the practical result of all these causes 
is that much of the published information upon which we have to rely has been 
seriously tainted at its source, and that statement and counter-statement have followed 
one another in quick succession until the literature of this campaign alone forms 
quite a library in itself. 

On the Anglo-Prussian side Miffling was the only man who, knowing the facts, 
attempted to give any account of what actually did take place between the two 
Allied commanders. But in summarising it, he purposely slurred over much that 
was of importance. Yet he has been generally accepted as a final authority by 
English historians. To attempt, therefore, to give such a brief account of the 
Waterloo story as is alone possible in these pages, is to write with feelings some- 
what akin to those of the man who has to dance amongst eggs. I shall, however, 
endeavour to avoid stating doubtful stories, though I cannot hope in this brief article 
to satisfy all those who have vehemently espoused some one side or another in the 
various controversies. 

The French army with which Napoleon took the field in Belgium consisted of 
six army corps, one of which was the Imperial Guard. Three of them were very 
weak and none were strong. The Reserve Cavalry, four corps of 13,500 sabres 
in all, was under Grouchy. There was also a cavalry division with five out of the 
six army corps, so that the total force in this arm numbered about 22,000 sabres. 
The Infantry was about 85,000, making a fighting force of 344 guns and 107,000 sabres 
and bayonets, not including some ten thousand artillerymen and five or six thousand 
train and engineers: let us say, an army of 344 guns and of about 123,000 men 
of all arms. As far as its numbers went, Napoleon had never commanded a finer 
body of well-trained and well-seasoned soldiers. All were Frenchmen inspired with 
the splendid fighting spirit of their nation, and, excepting perhaps a few of the 
superior officers, all devoted to Napoleon and believing that his cause was. their 
cause and the cause of France. No men could have fought better than they did, 
and although Waterloo was the most disastrous defeat France had sustained since 
Blenheim, she has every reason to be proud of the manner in which her sons 
fought on that memorable June Sunday. 

The Prussian army, which as well as the English army was largely composed 
of recruits and militiamen, was divided into four army corps. Unlike Wellington’s 
army, however, it was a purely national force, intensely German in feeling and 
inflamed with a deadly hatred of the French and with a splendid feeling of intense 
patriotism. The first corps, under Ziethen, held Charleroi and the Sambre valley 
above it as far as the French frontier; the second, under Pirch, was in and around 
Namur; the third, under Thielmann, was at Ciney and in its vicinity; and the 
fourth, under Biilow, was on the extreme left at Liége, nearly sixty miles from the 
extreme right near Charleroi. Each of these four army corps was scattered in 
widely extending cantonments, and would require many hours of hard marching 
to concentrate before it could move upon any point of general assembly for the 
whole army. ‘The total strength of this Prussian army may be reckoned at about 
100,000 infantry, 11,800 cavalry, and 312 guns. Owing to the small proportion 
of well-trained regular soldiers in its ranks, its quality as a fighting force was much 
inferior to that of any Prussian army which had ever before taken the field against 
Napoleon. 
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Wellington’s army consisted of two corps, a reserve, and a corps of cavalry. The 
gallant but inexperienced Prince of Orange commanded the first, which was dis- 
tributed about Mons, Enghien and Nivelles in continuation westward of the Prussian 
line; the second, under Lord Hill, prolonged the line still further westward as far 
as the Scheldt, The English cavalry and that of the German Legion were under 
Lord Uxbridge. The Hanoverian, Brunswick and Netherlands cavalry were with 
the several contingents furnished by each country. In numbers, this motley army 
of many nations did not certainly exceed 80,000 foot, 14,000 horse, and about 
gooo gunners, engineers and train—say in all 94,000 sabres and bayonets, and 
184 guns. There were twelve eighteen-pounders besides; but the Duke, for some 
unexplained reason, left them behind at Antwerp. How often he must have wished 
for them on June 18th, for they would have been of incalculable value many times 
that day! Of this army nearly 30,000 were Dutch and Belgian soldiers, whose 
sympathies were largely with Napoleon, and only about 31,000 were British. The 
inferior quality of the soldiers composing it, the haste with which it had been so 
recently organised, and, with a few exceptions, the mediocrity of .its subordinate 
general officers, all combined to make it what Wellington contemptuously pronounced 
it—“the worst army he had ever commanded.” Its 14,000 horsemen compared 
unfavourably with Napoleon’s magnificent body of 22,000 cavalry, though Blucher’s 
11,800 cavalry were of good stuff and well commanded. 

From the foregoing statement it will be seen that the two Allied armies extended 
over a front of 100 miles from east to west, and covered a depth of about 40 miles 
from north to south. I think that any military critic of to-day who would defend 
this inordinate dispersion of Wellington’s and Blucher’s armies, especially of the 
former, must be blinded by national prejudices. Had the Duke been beaten at 
Waterloo history would surely have condemned the position of his army on 
June 13th, 14th and 15th, and also his decision to maintain it until the French 
attack had been fully developed instead of at once concentrating when he first 
learned that the enemy’s columns had reached Maubeuge. 

There can be little doubt that Wellington had been misled by his spies and 
other sources of secret information as to the forwardness of Napoleon’s preparations, 
and that he did not consequently expect the French to enter Belgium before July rst 
at earliest. But when he ascertained for certain that the enemy were collecting 
near Maubeuge it seems to have been unwise--to use a mild adjective—to have 
left his army in the scattered cantonments it then occupied. On the 13th each 
of the two Allied armies should have concentrated within supporting distance of 
each other. From the numbers I have given the reader will see that it was 
Napoleon’s deliberate intention, with a concentrated army of about 22,000 sabres, 
85,000 bayonets and 344 guns, to attack the armies of Blucher and Wellington, 
which, though very inferior in quality to his army, would, if united, make up a 
total force of 25,800 sabres, 180,000 bayonets and 496 guns. It must be remembered, 
however, that he knew the two Allied armies to be so scattered as to afford him 
every reason for hoping he would be able to deal with each separately; that he 
was also well aware of how inferior their soldiers were to his old and well-seasoned 
troops, and furthermore, that the fighting worth, as well as the loyalty, of some of 
their contingents was more than doubtful. 

Napoleon’s military instinct always favoured offensive operations in war. His 
defensive campaign of the previous year was carried on against the grain, and he 
had no wish to repeat it. Besides, he was determined, if possible, to save France 
from all the horrors of another invasion. He believed that he could out-manceuvre 
Wellington, and he was certain, from previous experience, that Blucher would be 
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but a child in his hands. The calculation upon which he based his plan of 
campaign was briefly, that if he could obtain a brilliant success over these two generals 
—then so near his frontier—his returned fortune and the elation consequent upon 
victory would arouse an enthusiasm in France which would enable him to largely 
increase his army in the field and would rally the Belgians, the Dutch, and possibly 
others to his standard. It might also cause some of the armies then marching 
upon France to pause and might induce some to make peace, or at least it might 
sow dissension amongst the Allies and would surely gain him time to consolidate 
his power and increase his army. 

Knowing that Wellington and Blucher together far exceeded the French army 
in strength, Napoleon’s one chance of success lay in being able to fight them 
separately. The difficult nature of the country known as the Ardennes, and the 
scantiness of the supplies to be found there, made any attack upon the Allies’ left 
practically impossible. His selection of a line of advance and the part of the 
enemy’s line he would fall upon was consequently limited to a choice between 
attacking their right, which would bring him upon the English line of communication 
with the seacoast, or their centre—that is, the point of junction between the two 
armies. Wellington believed that his great opponent would try the first-mentioned 
alternative, and to the end of his days was of opinion that he ought to have done 
so. I cannot enter here into his many reasons for these conclusions, but most 
soldiers, well trained in the science of war, would have then thought otherwise, and 
think so now. An attack upon the Allied right could not possibly have afforded 
Napoleon the same rapid and conclusive results that a severance of the Allied 
armies, by a successful attack upon the point where they joined, would have secured. 
Napoleon had accurate information as to the exact positions occupied by those 
armies, and it did not require his genius to perceive that the road from Charleroi 
to Brussels was practically the dividing line between Blucher and Wellington. 
Charleroi, thirty-four miles by a very good road from the Belgian capital, was there- 
fore his first objective point, and there and in its immediate neighbourhood he 
meant to cross the Sambre. 

The tendency, as he well knew, of all Allied armies when so struck at is for 
each at once to look after its own line of communication and its own special safety. 
Blucher drew his supplies from a base on the Rhine; Wellington drew his from 
England vz@ Ostend and Antwerp, which places constituted his base on the sea. 
Napoleon expected that the effect of his army suddenly crossing the Sambre at 
and near Charleroi to advance upon Brussels would be to cause each of the Allied 
armies to curl up, as it were, within itself, and so leave him such a gap between 
them that he would be able to penetrate there, and like a wedge to sever the 
communication between them. This done, he did not anticipate any difficulty in 
destroying them one after the other. From all that he had heard of Wellington’s 
operations in the Peninsula he counted upon his acting with great caution; and 
former experience of Blucher as an antagonist made him certain that the impetuous 
Prussian would rush wildly into the fray. He therefore counted upon being able 
to dispose of the Prussian army before the slowly and cautiously moving English 
could arrive to support it. 

With Brussels in his possession he believed the Belgians would again throw in 
their lot with him and the Rhine would once more become his eastern frontier. 
The effect of this upon Europe would be great and might lead to the fall of the 
English ministry, which hated him, and their replacement by those unworthy men 
who were his friends, and who then clamoured loudly for peace at any price with 
France. The whole essence of Napoleon’s plan was secrecy and celerity. His 
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intentions, to be successful, must be carefully veiled from the enemy, who must be 
thoroughly deceived until the moment when the sudden blow was to be struck. 
Fortunately for his enterprise the old line of Vauban’s frontier fortresses between 
the Meuse and Dunkirk still existed, and were in fair order. Their possession 
enabled him to conceal his doings and designs, and he could concentrate troops 
behind them without their being immediately discovered by the enemy. He was 
able also, by a skilful distribution of national guards along the open frontier between 
the Sambre and the Scheldt, to make Wellington believe that the blow was about 
to fall on his right. It was this conviction of Wellington’s which accounts for the 
want of cohesion between the Allied armies when the French troops had reached 
their appointed rendezvous immediately south of the Sambre on the evening of 
June 14th. 

He left Paris for Charleroi on June 12th, well neither in body nor in mind. He 
was well aware that physically he was not the man he had been at Marengo or at 
Austerlitz, and his mind was full of care. <A firm believer in luck, all had gone so 
much against him during the three previous years that he scarcely dared to trust 
in fortune. “Ah,” said he, “you do not know what a force good luck is! It 
alone imparts courage. It is the feeling that fortune is with us which gives us the 
hardihood to dare. Not to dare is to do nothing of moment, and one never dares 
except as the result of good luck. Misfortune depresses and blights the soul, and 
and from thenceforward one does nothing good.” A few days before he left Paris 
he told Davoust and the Count de Ségur—the elder—that he had no longer any 
confidence in his star, and his worn depressed look was in keeping with his words. 
We are told he was superstitious: how much therefore this feeling must have acted 
upon him! Indeed, he admitted that he “felt an abatement of spirit, and had an 
instiact of an unpropitious issue.” 

By a series of very cleverly devised movements, in the execution of which however 
his lieutenants made many mistakes, Napoleon brought his army together on the 
evening of June 14th within a short march of Charleroi. Gérard’s corps,* which formed 
the right of the line, coming from the Moselle south of the Ardennes, had not yet 
quite reached Philippville, its allotted place of rendezvous, owing to the badness of the 
roads ; but the centre, consisting of Vandamme’s, Lobau’s and the Guard Corps, was 
at Beaumont, where Napoleon fixed his headquarters for the night ; and the extreme 
left, made up of D’Erlon’s and Reille’s Corps which had been stationed on the 
open Belgian frontier, had reached Solre-sur-Sambre. All these three places of 
rendezvous were within French territory and were equidistant about fifteen miles 
from Charleroi. His first object was to get his army across the Sambre and to 
seize Quatre Bras and Sombreffe—they were eight miles apart and both about thirteen 
miles from Charleroi—as their possession would give him the Namur-Nivelles road, 
the chief line of intercommunication between the two Allied armies. Quatre Bras 
was only twenty-one miles from Brussels. 

The Prussian outposts soon detected the fact that a great army was being 
assembled in their neighbourhood, but they failed to discover the French right wing 
which, under Gérard, was so much nearer to Charleroi than to Mons that its discovery 
would certainly have indicated the fact that Charleroi and not Mons was the point 
aimed at. As it was, the French troops at Solre discovered by the Prussian cavalry 
were as near Mons in point of distance and nearer it in time of marching than they 
were to Charleroi. Now as Mons was held by the English, an attack in that direction 
would have implied the intention of assailing Wellington’s army in the first instance 


* The reader must not confuse General Gérard, who commanded the 4th Corps, with General Girard, 
who only commanded a Division (the 7th) in Reille’s Corps (the 2nd). 
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before any attempt was made against Blucher. As already mentioned, tne English 
general was so convinced that the attack would be made on his right that it was 
only with difficulty and very slowly that he brought his mind to realise how mistaken 
he was. At last, when it was nearly being too late, he perceived that it was the 
right of the Prussian line and the point of junction between it and the left of his 
own army which Napoleon aimed at. 

The possibility of Napoleon advancing into Belgium by Charleroi and the bridges 
over the Sambre in its neighbourhood, in order to sever and drive apart the two 
Allied armies, had been discussed by Wellington and Blucher as far back as the 
beginning of May. At this conference a plan of action to meet such a contingency 
was decided upon. The Prussian army was to concentrate between Sombreffe and 
Charleroi, and the English between Gosselies and the bridge at Marchiennes. This 
would bring the two Allied armies so close together that no attack upon one could 
be made by Napoleon without having the other on his flank. Yet, as a matter of 
fact, by 3 p.m. on the 15th only one Prussian corps was near the intended point of 
concentration, and of Wellington’s army but one division was in the vicinity, although 
40,000 French had already crossed the Sambre at Marchiennes and 70,000 more 
were then entering Charleroi. This is a circumstance which cannot be ignored 
by the worshippers of Wellington, for it clearly shows how indifferent were his 
arrangements for giving effect to a plan of such first importance and so maturely 
considered and deliberately adopted as this plan had been. The fact is, Wellington 
at Brussels was too far from the theatre of action: he ought to have been at Nivelles 
or still better at Quatre Bras all the 15th. Had he been at the latter place he 
would not certainly have allowed the day to pass without orders for the immediate 
concentration of his army there or in its neighbourhood. But throughout this first day 
Wellington does not seem to have realised the importance of Quatre Bras to his army. 

Before any move had been made by the Allies to oppose him, Napoleon was 
thus with his whole army within striking distance of Ziethen’s single corps’ of only 
32,000 men, and, from what he knew of the character of his two antagonists, he 
fully hoped to bring the bulk of his army into such a position as would enable him 
to crush Blucher before Wellington could support him, and perhaps even before the 
whole Prussian army had been concentrated. 

Napoleon’s orders were that his army should move to the attack on June 15th, 
at 3 a.m. But, unfortunately for him, Vandamme, whose corps lay in front of the 
central column, did not receive this order. Gérard’s corps, on the right, was delayed 
both by the fact that his divisions had not been properly closed up the evening before 
and by the desertion on the march of General Bourmont who was leading the 
advance. Reille’s corps, which led the left wing, moved off in good time, and 
D’Erlon followed slowly behind him. 

Ziethen, in a most skilful manner, took good advantage of the opportunities which 
the French passage of the Sambre afforded him, and succeeded in not only seriously 
delaying the enemy’s advance, but in safely withdrawing his own corps in admirable 
order, and with little loss considering the overwhelming force opposed to him and 
the ability of its leader. He made one serious mistake, however, in not destroying 
the bridges over the Sambre at Marchiennes, Charleroi and at Chatelet. 

During the afternoon of this day, the 15th, Ney joined the Emperor near Charleroi, 
probably about 5 p.m. Having only received his orders at the last moment, he 
had hurried forward with no staff but one aide-de-camp. Napoleon at once assigned 
him the commarrd of the left wing of the army, consisting of Reille’s and D’Erlon’s 
corps, and ordered him to push the enemy along the Quatre Bras road. Whether 
he did or did not order Ney to seize Quatre Bras that night is a much disputed 
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point. At any rate, riding forward towards it at a brisk pace, Ney overtook the 
leading troops of his command at a moment when Reille, having already cleared the 
road of the retreating Prussians who fell back eastwards, was moving upon Gosselies. 

Pushing on with Bachelu’s division and Piré’s cavalry, Ney found the village 
of Frasnes occupied by Wellington’s outposts, which upon his approach fell back 
towards Quatre Bras. Not being able in the darkness of the evening to make out 
the strength of the troops holding the last-named place, Ney restricted his operations 
for that day to the occupation of Frasnes by Bachelu’s infantry and some cavalry 
in support. Of the remainder of Reille’s corps, Girard’s division was in pursuit of 
the Prussians who had, as already mentioned, gone off in an easterly direction, and 
its two remaining infantry divisions were still in rear of Gosselies. D’Erlon’s corps, 
moving in rear of Reille, had been much more delayed—indeed, part of it was still 
south of the Sambre. The small detachments of Wellington’s army which the French 
had actually encountered had been moved backwards without the Duke’s orders and 
contrary to his wishes, by their own commander Prince Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar. 
Though Napoleon was not yet aware of it, Blucher had ordered all his three other 
army corps to support that of Ziethen. Of these, Biilow’s corps at Liége had been 
seriously delayed by a mistake in the nature of the orders sent to it. 

It will thus be seen that what Napoleon wished and had calculated on had so 
far been realised: namely, that whilst Wellington’s army had been very slow in its 
movements, Blucher, with his usual impetuosity, was hurrying forward with only three 
of his army corps to the very locality where Napoleon wished to fight him. Although, 
according to Napoleon’s explicit orders, the whole of his army was to have been 
north of the Sambre before noon, some 35,000 French soldiers slept that night on 
the other side of that river. But, on the whole, despite these and some other 
vexatious delays, Napoleon had good reason to be well satisfied with the result of 
the operations on June 15th. 

Before noon of the following day, the 16th, three Prussian army corps were gathered 
on what is now known as the famous battlefield of Ligny, and about noon Blucher 
received a letter which Wellington had despatched at 10.30 a.m. from the heights north 
of Frasnes, that is, about a couple of miles south of Quatre Bras. This letter, unknown 
to the earlier historians of the campaign, and only unearthed from the Prussian 
archives in 1876, has been since then the subject of much controversy both in 
Germany and in England. I have not space to discuss it in this article, or even to 
give it in full. Suffice it to say that, as referred to already, it mentioned the positions 
which the Duke then believed his still widely disseminated army to occupy. It 
went on to give Prince Blucher every reason to hope that a large portion at least 
of the English army would be able to arrive in time either to actually support the 
Prussians at Ligny or at least to effect so powerful a diversion in their favour that 
Napoleon would be unable to employ against them more than a moiety of his army. 
Wellington, an English gentleman of the highest type, was wholly incapable of 
anything bordering on untruth or deceit in dealing with his Allies, and without any 
doubt whatever believed absolutely in all that he stated in this letter. He must 
therefore have been misled by his inefficient staff in this matter. 

Following his letter, the Duke at 1 p.m. had himself a conversation with Blucher. 
The nature of that conversation is very uncertain in many respects, and its character 
is variously recorded by different writers. It is safer therefore to assume that both 
these leaders planned and acted under the impression that the statements contained 
in this letter were actually correct. Under that impression they arranged for the 
direction in which the English army should move to support Blucher at Ligny. 
Wellington either made a conditional promise to come to Blucher’s aid provided 
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he was not himself attacked, or he simply made arrangements for the intended 
movement. It is evident that at the time he supposed nearly the whole of the 
French army was being directed against the Prussians, for he had written from 
Frasnes that he saw few French troops in that direction. It is a noteworthy fact 
that having conferred with Blucher and examined his dispositions at Ligny, and seen 
all he could of the French army there, he predicted Blucher’s defeat. 

Blucher had originally arranged for the concentration of his army in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sombreffe, but he had done so at a time when he fully expected he 
could assemble all his four army corps there in line of battle, and when he counted 
also upon receiving considerable assistance from Wellington. This expectation of 
support was increased by the receipt of Wellington’s letter about noon on the 16th. 
But it is simply preposterous to assert that Blucher fought at Ligny because of that 
letter, or of any promise made to him by Wellington that day, no matter what 
may have passed between the two generals at Ligny, because when Wellington was 
there, at 1 p.m., the French columns were already actually advancing to the attack. 
Blucher’s decision to fight must therefore have been arrived at long before. 

Though the whole story of this letter has been sprung upon us lately, I dwell 
upon the question it raises because it is one that very closely concerns our. national 
honour. The positions which Wellington’s letter specified as then occupied by his 
troops had not been reached by all of them when he wrote it, and in several cases 
they were not reached for many hours later. In fact, there was no prospect whatever 


that Wellington could afford Blucher the support he hoped for at Ligny. Gneisenau, 


already suspicious of the English commander, was naturally affected in his after 
conduct of the campaign by the doubts of Wellington’s honesty occasioned by this 
letter and the Prussian defeat at Ligny. He carried to his grave the suspicion that 


our great Duke had deliberately deceived Prince Blucher in order to make him 
fight at Ligny, so that the English army—unduly scattered—might have time to 
concentrate. The publication of Gneisenau’s life, some years after the discovery 
of this important letter, gave rise for a time in some quarters of Germany to a bitter 
feeling on the subject. For my purpose here it is more important to note, as will be 
seen presently, that these circumstances nearly wrecked the prospects of the Allies by 
their influence on the mind of the man who at the moment practically directed the 
strategy of Blucher’s army. 

How it happened that Wellington was so misinformed of the actual points which 
his army had reached when he wrote this letter, we can only conjecture. The orders 
he gave for the concentration of his army were probably sent out by his staff later 
than he supposed; the messengers who took those orders were certainly longer in 
delivering them than had been calculated upon ; his staff—not of his own choosing-— 
were probably disposed to take an optimistic view of the positions reached by the 
troops when they framed the statement for him upon the strength of which he wrote 
to Blucher. 

It is interesting to turn from this discussion, where we have to grope about for 
probabilities without any certainty as to facts, to review the strange, chain of chances 
which prevented Napoleon from gaining the full or even anything approaching the 
full benefit from the position he had gained for his army on the 15th. He had 
succeeded beyond all reasonable expectations in placing it where he was able to deal 
with Blucher whilst one-fourth of the Prussian force was distant and beyond all 
chance of taking part in the battle, and before Wellington could support his Ally. 

In the first place the French army had not closed up to its front by the evening 
of the 15th, as ordered by Napoleon. Without doubt, the men were somewhat 
overdone by their immense exertions of the few previous days and they wanted rest. 
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But the delay on the part of D’Erlon, who had been ordered to close on Reille’s 
Corps, is unaccountable, and it is hardly possible to excuse that general for it, even 
though his troops were weary and had to work over bad roads much cut up by the 
corps immediately in front of them. On the other hand, all experienced soldiers 
are well aware of the delays inseparable from marches undertaken under these 
circumstances. 

Ney, who was in command of both Reille’s and D’Erlon’s army corps, had 
spent about an hour and a half on the evening of the 15th with Napoleon at 
Charleroi, returning to Gosselies about 2 a.m. on the 16th, but with no positive 
orders from the Emperor for that day’s operations. During the early morning the 
French, who had bivouacked south of the Sambre, crossed that river at Charleroi and 
Chatelet. At 8 a.m. on the 16th Soult, the Chief of the Imperial Staff, informed 
Ney that Kellerman’s corps of cavalry had been ordered to join his command, and 
at the same time asked him for news: whether D’Erlon’s corps had yet closed up, 
and what was the position of D’Erlon and of Reille, and also of the enemy. 

Napoleon was far from well at this time. When he returned from the front 
to Charleroi on the evening of the 15th he was overwhelmed with fatigue and 
threw himself on his bed exhausted. On the following morning, when every moment 
of daylight was of the utmost consequence, we have it on good authority that he 
was prostrated with languor and unable to attend to any business. It was daylight 
on June 16th shortly after 3 a.m., but yet no movement in advance was made until 
near 11 a.m. Between seven and eight hours were thus! lost to Napoleon during 
which Blucher was enabled to perfect his arrangements for the coming battle at 
Ligny. The two French wings were each waiting for the other to move. Napoleon, 
not very correctly informed as to the possible strength of the Prussians, whom as 
late as about 8 org o’clock a.m. he estimated at only 40,000 men, was anxious to 
have Ney’s troops well forward on the Quatre Bras road, and to get his own columns, 
designed for an attack on Blucher, well closed up before they engaged. He informed 
Ney that as soon as he had brushed aside the Prussians then before him he would 
march to join Ney with the Reserve and push on with him to Brussels. Ney, 
however, and Rielle also, held back for some time owing to the reports they received 
from Girard, who had been watching the Prussians all the morning as they formed 
for battle near Ligny. The movements of the Left on the Charleroi-Brussels road 
were consequently slower than Napoleon had a right to expect, so that it was not 
until 2 p.m. that Ney, with only two out of the four divisions of Reille’s corps and 
Piré’s cavalry, assailed the Dutch-Belgian troops at Quatre Bras. Prince Jerome’s 
division did not arrive until an hour later, and Girard’s division, engaged in watching 
the Prussians, as already stated, became eventually involved in the battle of Ligny. 
This appears to have been entirely the result of Ney’s and Reille’s action, as they 
wished to retain Girard near the Prussians to protect their own right flank during 
their advance upon Quatre Bras. 

Had Napoleon set his troops in motion at 5 or even 6 a.m. on the 16th, the 
result of the day’s fighting must have been very different. At a time when every 
hour was worth: a reinforcement of 10,000 men, he allowed at least seven hours 
of daylight to slip by to little purpose. As it was, this delay gave Wellington time to 
reach Quatre Bras again about 2.30 p.m., and before the Dutch-Belgian division there 
had been completely crushed by the superior numbers and especially by the better 
fighting quality of the French soldiers engaged. About an hour later Picton’s 
division arrived, and from that time on successive reinforcements of English troops 
gave Wellington a continuously increasing advantage over Ney’s cavalry and the 
three unsupported divisions of Reille’s corps in action, until he was able in the 
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evening to assume the offensive and drive Ney back. Strange occurrences had 
deprived not only Ney but both wings of the army of any help from D’Erlon’s 
corps, which all through the day seemed to have worked only mischief for Napoleon. 

The corps of Vandamme and Gérard had been assigned to Grouchy, just as 
those of Reille and D’Erlon had been placed under Ney’s command. Early in the 
morning Napoleon ordered Grouchy to attack the Prussians in front of him, intending, 
for the day at least, to support him with the remainder of the army which he held 
in his own hands as a Reserve. As soon as the Prussians had been crushed it was 
Napoleon’s intention to transfer that Reserve to his left wing and then force his 
own way to Brussels. 

About 2 p.m. Napoleon sent an order to Ney directing him, with the corps of 
D’Erlon and Reille and the cavalry attached to him, to drive the English from 
Quatre Bras and then sweep round in rear of the Prussians whilst Grouchy attacked 
them in front at 2.30 p.m. When at 3.15 p.m. the strength of the Prussian army had 
become more evident, this order was reiterated. Upon reaching the headquarters of 
D’Erlon’s corps, as it was approaching Frasnes, the aide-de-camp who carried this 
last-mentioned despatch took upon himself the responsibility of turning it off at once 
towards the right wing, thus completely misinterpreting the nature of Napoleon’s order 
and sending D’Erlon and his corps into a false position as regarded the general scheme 
of advance. About 6.30 p.m. D’Erlon’s corps reached the outskirts of the field of 
Ligny, to the serious alarm of Vandamme who took it to be a portion of Wellington’s 
army that had somehow broken through the French line and was about to fall on 
his rear. He reported this to Napoleon. -The moment was critical, for the Emperor 
was in the act of preparing for the final attack of his Guard upon the Prussians. This 
alarm compelled him to postpone this attack, and it was not until 7.30 p.m., when he 
had obtained correct information, that he ordered the movement to be resumed. Thus 
another precious hour of daylight was lost. In the meantime, Ney, horrified at the 
absence of the very troops that had been placed at his disposal in order to carry out 
Napoleon’s plan of attack, despatched a peremptory order to D’Erlon to return forth- 
with. This order only reached D’Erlon as he was deploying to take part in the battle 
then raging at Ligny. His men were tired after their long day’s march, and it took 
a long time to reform column of route and join Marshal Ney. It was late in the 
evening when he did so, and not until Wellington had had time to defeat Ney who 
had done his best to effect with three divisions what Napoleon intended he should 
have attempted with eight. This is a good illustration of the mishaps which abound 
in war. 

Before night fell Napoleon had broken the Prussian centre, and, driving the wings 
apart, gained a complete but by no means a crushing victory at Ligny. It is obvious 
that the whole character of the results of the day’s operations had been changed by 
the loss of the services of D’Erlon’s corps, and by the misuse of Girard’s division. 
So late were all Wellington’s arrangements for the concentration of his army that, had 
Ney’s two corps been concentrated as early as Napoleon intended, and as they well 
might have been, they could easily have seized Quatre Bras and brushed aside the 
few Allied troops that were then alone available in that quarter. How certain this is 
may be estimated from the fact that the Duke in his official report states that he was 
attacked at Quatre Bras by the whole of both D’Erlon’s and Reille’s two corps—that 
is, by nearer three times than twice as many infantry as he was actually engaged with. 
Had D’Erlon and Girard been with Ney early in the day Wellington must have been 
driven away from Quatre Bras by 4 or 5 p.m. D’Erlon would then have had time 
to have arrived by the main road in the rear of Blucher just as he was receiving his 
final blow from Napoleon in the gloaming of the evening. Had all this taken place 
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as Napoleon intended it is hardly too much to say that both Ziethen’s and Pirck’s 
corps, which formed Blucher’s right wing, must have been destroyed, and in all 
probability the headquarters staff, including Prince Blucher and General Gneisenau, 
would have been captured. As it was, the following morning Thielmann told Biilow 
that he believed it was Blucher’s intention to make for the Rhine w@ St. Trond. Had 
this retreat been decided on there would have been no Battle of Waterloo, for certainly 
Wellington would not have fought there without a positive promise of Prussian support, 
but would have fallen back upon the coast abandoning Brussels to its fate. Had this 
been the result of Ligny, the campaign might have ended in glorious triumph for 
Napoleon; from that misfortune Europe was saved by the heroic public spirit of 
Prince Blucher, the most patriotic, noble and chivalrous of gallant soldiers. 

In the final charge Blucher was unhorsed, wounded, and supposed to have been 
taken prisoner. For the moment the command devolved on Gneisenau, his chief of 
the staff. Standing on a hillock surrounded by the generals and staff of the only two 
corps with which he could communicate for the moment, Gneisenau gave what became 
the decisive order of the campaign. He ordered the retreat upon Wavre, thereby 
abandoning his direct lines of communication through both Namur and Liége. Until 
recently it was always assumed that in giving this order he designed to prepare the way 
for that junction with Wellington which two days afterwards decided the issue of the 
campaign. His late biographer, however, has made it known that his original order 
was for a retreat on Tilly, which he subsequently changed to Wavre when he found 
that ‘Tilly was not marked on their working maps. It would therefore seem that 
Wavre was named as the general direction, that is, northwards, which the retreating 
columns were to take. In fact, in no other direction could he hope to safely reunite 
the two separated wings of the Prussian army. Moreover, in moving upon Wavre he 
did not abandon his possible retreat on the Rhine, for, as a matter of fact, he did at 
once re-establish his main line of communications with his base through St. Trond on 
Maestricht. The retreat of the two corps, those of Thielmann and Biilow, then with 
the Prussian headquarters, was carried that evening just far enough to relieve them 
for the time of all pressure from the French. ‘The following morning all the four 
Prussian corps resumed their march towards Wavre, and so ended the battle of Ligny. 

Napoleon’s plan for the battle of Ligny was quite in his best style, but the mode 
in which it was executed was unworthy of his reputation. He must be held responsible 
for the delays which so Jong deferred the opening attack, and which subsequently 
postponed the final blow until darkness had set in. Some of those who are dazzled 
by the “ Napoleonic Legend” may possibly traverse this conclusion, but few indeed 
can hold him blameless for having failed to follow up the defeated Prussians at once 
in order to complete their rout. Instead of pursuing them with every available man 
he allowed them to effect their retreat without molestation. Grouchy, though a very 
second-rate commander, ‘wished to follow them; but, as Napoleon, who had left the 
field without issuing any orders, was ill and asleep at Fleuras and as no one dared 
to waken him, this much-abused marshal could do nothing. The object of the battle 
was to completely overwhelm Blucher and prevent his junction with Wellington. 
But Napoleon, by abandoning all pursuit of the Prussians when he had defeated them, 
failed to reap from the battle that great object. 


WOLSELEY. 
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OVE came marching as a soldier, 
Cap a pie the rogue was armed, 


Gay youth, heedless, guard deemed needless, 
Vanquished was ere Love alarmed. 

Masked approach and stolen marches, sharp surprise and short affray, 
Love, alas! is always victor, youthful hearts are facile prey: 

Hush! Beware! for Love is there, 

Here and there and everywhere, 
In martial guise, or sailor rig, ‘neath doctor’s hood, or lawyer’s wig, 
Now among the rich he’s flaunting, then the imp the poor is haunting, 
And, defend you as you may, Love wins now as yesterday. 
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LOVE: STRATEGIST. 


Love came tripping as a Fairy, 

Love-locks floating in the breeze, 

All alluring, ne’er enduring, 

Pleasing only just to tease. 
Was he slighted or affrighted that he sped so fast away ? 
Stole the glory of a story—from a life the light of day— 

Hush! Beware! for Love is there, 

Here and there and everywhere, 
Now enfolded in a wimple, then ensconced in rosy dimple, 
Or by magic art so nimble, hidden, lurking in a thimble— 
Tricky elf! so hard to hold, pays fond hopes in fairy gold. 
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Love came weary, as a pilgrim 

Faint and feeble, sad and worn, 

And a woman with compassion, 

Pitying: soothed his state forlorn. 
Then so tender grew his bearing, all his words so calm and wise, 
That the matron’s heart was missing ere she’d fathomed Love’s disguise. 

Hush! Beware! for Love is there, 

Here and there and everywhere ! 
Youth with promises caressing, Age with memories oppressing, 
Emprise most his skill engages is Romance of Middle Ages! 
Ah! be wary as you will, Love is Lord and Master still. 





C. LoriInpDA. 



































CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE PLIGHTING. 


HEY touched sand at the first draw of the 
ebb ; and this being earth, Matey addressed 
himself to the guardian and absolving genii 
of matter-of-fact by saying, “Did you inquire about 
the tides?” 

Her head shook, stunned with what had passed. She 
# waded to shore, after motioning for him to swim on. 

Men, in the comparison beside their fair fellows, are so 
little sensationally complex that his one feeling now, as to 
what had passed, was relief at the idea of his presence 
having been a warrantable protectorship. Aminta’s return 
from sea-nymph to the state of woman crossed annihila- 
tionon the way back to sentience, and picked-up meaningless pebbles and shells of 
life, between the sea’s verge and her tent’s shelter: hardly her own life to her 
understanding yet, except for the hammer Memory became to strike her insensible, 
at here and there a recollected word or nakedness of her soul. What had she 
done, what revealed, to shiver at for the remainder of her days! 

He swam along the shore to where the boat was paddled, spying at her bare 
feet on the sand, her woman’s form. He waved, and the figure in the striped tunic 
and trousers waved her response, apparently the same person he had quitted. 

Dry and clad, and decently formal under the transformation, they met at Mrs. 
Collett’s breakfast-table, and in each hung the doubt whether land was the dream 
or sea. Both owned to a swim; both omitted mention of the tale of white ducks. 
Little Collett had brought Matey and his portmanteau into the house, by favour of 
the cook, through the scullery. He, who could have been a pictorial and suggestive 
narrator, carried a spinning head off his shoulders, from this wonderful Countess 
of Ormont to Matey Weyburn’s dark-eyed Browny at High Brent, and the Sunday 
walk in Sir Peter Wensell’s park. Away and back his head went. Browny was 
not to be thought of as Browny ; she was this grand Countess of Ormont; she had 
married Matey Weyburn’s hero ; she would never admit she had ever been Browny. 
Only she was handsome then, and she is handsome now; and she looks on Matey 
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‘‘Aminta stood at the drawing-room window. 


it, uttering “ obey ” 


might be comprehensible to him. 


imprisonment. 


Weyburn now just as she did then. How strange is the world! 
the particular person destined to encounter the strange things of the world? And 
fancy J. Masner, and Pinnett major, and young Oakes (liked nothing better than 
a pretty girl, he strutted boasting at thirteen), and the Frenchy, and the lot, all 
popping down at the table, and asked the name of the lady sitting like Queen Esther: 
how they would roar out! Boys, of course—but men too! very few men have a 





Aminta stood at the drawing-room window. 
her recent conduct shrieked coquette to him, or any of the abominable titles 
showered on the women who take free breath of air for one day after long 


She said, “ Does it mean you are leaving us?” the moment he was near. 
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Or how if we are 


notion of the extraordinary 
complications and coincid- 
ences and cracker-surprises 
life contains. Here’s an 
instance: Matey Weyburn 
positively will wear white 
ducks to play before Aminta 
Farrell on the first of May 
cricketing day. He happens 
to have his white ducks on 
when he sees the Countess 
of Ormont swimming in 
the sea; and so he cango 
in just as if they were all- 
right bathing-drawers. In 
he goes, has a good long 
swim with her, and when 
he comes out, says, of 
his dripping ducks, “ tabula 
votiva... uvida vesti- 
menta,” to remind an old 
schoolmate of his hopping 
to the booth at the end of 
a showery May day and 
dedicating them to the 
laundry in these words, It 
seems marvellous ! 

It was a quaint revival, 
an hour after breakfast, for 
little Collett to be acting as 
intermediary with Selina to 
request LadyOrmont’s grant 
of a five minutes’ interview 
before the church-bell sum- 
moned her. She was writing 
letters, and sent the mes- 
sage, “Tell Mr. Weyburn 
I obey.” Selina delivered 


in a demurely comical way, as a word of which the humour 


She was asking herself whether 
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* Not till evening or to-morrow, as it may happen,” he answered. “I have one 
or two things to say, if you will spare the time.” 

* All my time,” said she, smiling to make less of the heart’s reply ; and he stepped 
into the room, 

They had not long back been Matey and Browny ; and though that was in another 
element, it would not sanction the Lady Ormont and Mr. Weyburn now. As little 
could it be Aminta and Matthew. Brother and sister they were in the spirit-world, 
but in this world the titles had a sound of imposture. And with a great longing 
to call her by some allying name, he rejected ‘friend’ for its insufficiency and 
commonness, notwithstanding the entirely friendly nature of the burden to be spoken. 
Friend was a title that ran on quicksands: an excuse that tried for an excuse. He 
distinguished in himself simultaneously that the hesitation and beating about for 
a name had its origin in an imperfect frankness when he sent his message: the 
fretful desire to be with her, close to her, hearing her, seeing her, besides the true 
wish to serve her. He sent it after swinging round abruptly from an outlook over 
the bordering garden tamarisks on a sea now featureless, desolately empty. 

However, perceptibly silence was doing the work of a scourge, and he said: 
“JT have been thinking I may have—and I don’t mind fighting hard to try 
it before I leave England on Tuesday or Wednesday—some influence with Lady 
Charlotte Eglett. She is really one of the true women living, and the heartiest 
of backers, if she can be taught to see her|course. I fancy I can do that. She’s 
narrow, but she is not one of the class who look on the working world below them as, 
we'll say, the scavenger dogs on the plains of Ilium were seen by the Achzans. And 
my failure would be no loss to you! Your name shall not be alluded to as 
empowering me to plead for her help. But I want your consent, or I may be 
haunted and weakened by the idea of playing busybody. One has to feel strong 
in a delicate position. Well, you know what my position with her has been—one 
among the humble; and she has taken contradictions, accepted views from me, 
shown me she has warmth of heart to an extreme degree.” 

Aminta slightly raised her hand. “TI will save you trouble. I have written to 
Lord Ormont. I have left him.” 

Their eyes engaged on the thunder of this. 

“ The letter has gone ?” 

“Tt was posted before my swim: posted yesterday.” 

“You have fully and clearly thought it out to a determination ?” 

“ Bit by bit—I might say, blow by blow.” 

“Tt is no small matter to break a marriage-tie.” 

* T have conversed with your mother.” 

“Yes, she ! and the woman happiest in marriage ! 

“T know. It was hatred of injustice, noble sympathy. And she took me for 
one of the blest among wives.” 

“ She loved God. She saw the difference between men’s decrees for their conveni- 
ence, and God’s laws. She felt for woman. You have had a hard trial, Aminta.” 

“Oh, my name! You mean it ?” 

“You heard it from me this morning.” 

“Ves, there! I try to forget. I lost my senses. You may judge me harshly, 
on reflection.” 

“Judge myself worse, then. You had a thousand excuses. I had only my love 
of you. There’s no judgment against either of us, for us to see, if I speak rightly. 
We elect to be tried in the courts of the Sea-god. Now we'll sit and talk it 
over. The next ten minutes will decide our destinies.” 
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His eyes glittered; otherwise he showed the coolness of the man discussing 
business ; and his blunt, sober speech refreshed and upheld her, as a wild burst 
of passion would not have done. 

Side by side, partly facing, they began their interchange. 

“ You have weighed what you abandon ? ” 

“ It weighs little.” 

“That may be error. You have to think into the future.” 

*“ My sufferings and experiences are not bad guides.” 

“They count. How can you be sure you have all the estimates ? ” 

“ Was I ever a wife ?” 

“You were and are the Countess of Ormont.” 

“Not to the world. An unacknowledged wife is a slave, surely.” 

“You step down, if you take the step.” 

“From what? Once 1 did desire that station—had an idea it was glorious, 
I despise it: or rather the woman who had the desire.” 

“ But the step down is into the working world.” 

“ T have means to live humbly. I want no more, except to be taught to work.” 

“So says the minute. Years are before you. You have weighed well, that you attract?” 

She reddened, and murmured, “ How small!” Her pout of spite at her attractions 
was little simulated. 

“ Beauty and charm are not small matters. You have the gift, called fatal. 
Then—looking right forward—you have faith in the power of resistance of the 
woman living alone ? ” 

He had struck at her breast. From her breast she replied. 

* Hear this of me. I was persecuted with letters. I read them and did not 
destroy them. Perhaps you saved me. Looking back, I see weakness—nothing 
worse. But it is a confession.” 

* Yes, you have courage. And that comes of a great heart. And therein lies the 
danger.” 

** Advise me of what is possible to a lonely woman.” 

* You have resolved on the loneliness ? ” 

“Tt means breathing to me.” 

** You are able to see that Lord Ormont is a gentleman ?” 

“A chivalrous gentleman, up to the bounds of his intelligence.” 

The bounds of his intelligence closed their four walls in a rapid narrowing slide 
on Aminta’s mind, and she exclaimed : “If only to pluck flowers in fields and know 
their names, I must be free! I say what one can laugh at, and you are good and 
don’t. Is the interrogatory exhausted ?” 

* Aminta, my beloved, if you are free, I claim you.” 

* Have you thought —- ?” 

The sense of a dissolving to a fountain quivered through her veins. 

* Turn the tables and examine me.” 

* But have you thought——? Oh! I am not the girl you loved, I would go 
through death to feel I was and give you one worthy of you.” 

“That means what I won’t ask you to speak at present ; but I must have proof.” 

He held out a hand, and hers was laid in his. 

There was more for her to say, she knew. It came and fled, lightened and 
darkened. She had yielded her hand to him here, on land, not with the licence 
and protection of the great holiday salt water ; and she was trembling from the run 
of his blood through hers at the pressure of hands, when she said in undertones, 
“ Could we-—we might be friends.” 
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“Meet and part as friends, you and I?” he replied. His voice carried the 
answer for her. His intimate look had in it the unfolding of the full flower of the 
woman to him, as she could not conceal from such eyes; and feeling that, she was 
all avowal. 

“Tt is for life, Matthew.” 

“ My own words to myself when I first thought of the chance ! ” 

“ But the schooi ?” 

“T shall not consider that we are malefactors. We have the world against 
us. It will not keep us from trying to serve it. And there are hints of humaner 
opinions :—it’s not all a huge rolling block of a Juggernaut. Our case could be 
pleaded before it. I don’t think the just would condemn us heavily. I shall 
have to ask you to strengthen me, complete me. If you love me, it is your leap 
out of prison; and without you I am, from this time, no better than one-third 
of a man. I trust you to weigh the position you lose, and the place we choose 
to take in the world. It’s , 
this—I think this de- 7 
scribes it: You know, the ' 
man who builds his house 
below the Sea’s level has 
a sleepless enemy, always 
threatening. His house 
must be firm, and he must 
look to the dykes. We 
commit this indiscretion. 
With a world against us, 
our love and labour are 
constantly on trial: we 
must have great hearts ; 
and if the world is hostile, 
we are not to blame it. 
In the nature of things, it 
could not be otherwise. 
My own soul, we have to 
see that we do—though 
not publicly, not insolently 
—offend good citizenship. 
But we believe—I with 
my whole faith, and I may 
say it of you—that we 
are not offending Divine 
Law. You are the woman 
I can help and join with. 
Think whether you can 
tell yourself that I am 
the man. So, then, our 
union gives us powers to 
make amends to the 
world—if the world should 
grant us a term of peace 
for the effort. That is ; “. 
our risk, Consider it, “She felt herself being drawn to the sign and seal of their plighting.” 
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Aminta, between now and to-morrow: deliberate. 
garden of roses.” 


































We don’t go together into a 


“T know. I should feel shame. I wish it to look dark,” said Aminta, her hand 
in his, and yet with a fair-sailing mind on the stream of the blood. 

Rationally and irrationally, the mixed passion and reason in two clear heads 
and urgent hearts discussed the stand they made before a world defied; neither 
of them quite perceiving what it was which coloured reason to beauty, or what so 
convinced their intellects when passion spoke the louder. 

“T am to have a mate.” 

** She will pray she may be one.” 

She is my first love.” 

Aminta’s lips formed “ Mine,” without utterance. 

Meanwhile his hand or a wizardry subdued her will, allured her body. She 
felt herself being drawn to the sign and seal of their plighting for life. She said, 
“Matthew!” softly in protest; and he said, “Never once yet!”? She was 
owing to his tenderness. Her deepened voice murmured, “Is this to deliberate?” 
Colour flooded the beautiful dark face, as of the funeral hues of a sun suffusing all 
the heavens, firing earth. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 





AMINTA TO HER LORD. 


On Friday, on Saturday, on Sunday, Lady Charlotte waited for her brother Rowsley— 
until it was a diminished satisfaction that she had held her ground and baffled his 
mighty will to subdue her. She did not sleep for thinking of him on the Sunday 
night. Toward morning a fit of hazy horrors, which others would have deemed 
imaginings, drove her from her bed to sit and brood over Rowsley in a chair. 
What if it was a case of heart with him too? Heart-disease had been in the family. 
A man like Rowsley, still feeling the world before him, as a man of his energies— 
and aptitudes, her humour added, in the tide of her anxieties—had a right to feel, 
would not fall upon resignation like a woman. 

She was at the physician’s door at eight o’clock. Dr. Rewkes reported reassuringly : 
it was a simple disturbance in Lord Ormont’s condition of health ; and he conveyed 
just enough of disturbance to send the impetuous lady knocking and ringing at her 
brother’s door upon the hour of nine. 

The announcement of Lady Charlotte’s early visit informed my lord that Dr. Rewkes 
had done the spiriting required of him. He descended to the library and passed 
under scrutiny. 

“You don’t look ill, Rowsley,” she said, reluctantly in the sound. 

“TI am the better for seeing you here, Charlotte. Shall I order breakfast for you? 
I am alone.” 

“JT know you are. I’ve eaten. Rewkes tells me you’ve not lost appetite.” 

** Have I the appearance of a man who has lost anything ?” 

Prouder man, and heartier and ruddier, could not be seen, she thought. 

“ You’re winning the country to right you—that I know.” 

“JT don’t ask it.” 

* The country wants your services.” 

“T have heard some talk of it. That Lout comes to a knowledge of his wants 
too late. If they promoted and offered me the command in India to-morrow——” 
My lord struck the arm of his chair. “I live at Steignton henceforth. My wife is 
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at a seaside place eastward. She left the jewel-case, when on her journey through 
London, for safety. She is a particularly careful person—forethoughtful. I take 
her down to Steignton two days after her return. We entertain there in the autumn, 
You come?” 

“J don’t. I prefer decent society.” 

* You are in her house now, ma’am !” 

“Tf I have to meet the person you mean, I shall be civil. ‘The society you’ve 
given her, I won’t meet.” 

“You will have to meet the Countess of Ormont if you care to meet your 
brother.” 

“Part, then, on the best terms we can. I say this: the woman who keeps you 
from serving your country, she’s your country’s enemy.” 

“ Hear my answer: the lady who is my wile has had to suffer for what you call 
my country’s treatment of me. It’s a choice between my country and her. . I give 
her the rest of my time.” 

“That's dotage.” 

“ Fire away your epithets.” 

“Sheer dotage. I don’t deny she’s a handsome young woman.” 

“You'll have to admit that Lady Ormont takes her place in our family with the 
best we can name.” 

“ You insult my ears, Rowsley.” 

“The world will say it when it has the honour of her acquaintance.” 

** An honour suspiciously deferred.” 

“ That’s between the world and me.” 

“Set your head to work, you'll screw the world to any pitch you like,—that I 
don’t need telling.” 

Lord Ormont’s head approved the remark. 

“Nod!” said Lady Charlotte. ‘‘ You won’t get the Danmores, the Dukerlys, the 
Carminters, the Oxbridges, any more than you get me.” 

“You are wrong, ma'am. I had yesterday a reply from Lady Danmore to a 
communication of mine.” 

“Tt’s thickening. But while I stand, I stand for the family; and I’m not in it, 
and while I stand out of it, there’s a doubt either of your honesty or your sanity.” 

“'There’s a perfect comprehension of my sister!” 

“IT put my character in the scales against your conduct, and your Countess of 
Ormont’s reputation into the bargain.” 

“You have called at her house: it’s a step. You'll be running at her heels next. 
She’s not obdurate.” 

“When you see me running at her heels, it'll be with my head off. Stir your 
hardest, and let it thicken. That man Morsfield’s name mixed up with a sham 
Countess of Ormont, in the stories flying abroad, can’t hurt anybody. A true Countess 
of Ormont—we’re cut to the quick.” 

“We're cut! Your quick, Charlotte, is known to court the knife.” 

Letters of the morning post were brought in. 

The earl turned over a couple and took up a third, saying, “I'll attend to you 
in two minutes”; and thinking once more, ‘Queer world it is where, when you 
sheathe the sword, you have to be at play with bodkins !’ 

Lady Charlotte gazed on the carpet, effervescent with retorts to his last observation, 
rightly conjecturing that the letter he selected to read was from ‘ his Aminta.’ 

The letter apparently was interesting, or it was of inordinate length. He seemed 
still to be reading. He reverted to the first page. 
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At the sound of the paper she discarded her cogitations and glanced up. His 
countenance had become stony. He read on some way, with a sudden drop on 
the signature, a recommencement, a sound in the throat, as when men grasp a 
comprehensible sentence of a muddled rigmarole and begin to have hopes of the 
remainder. But the eye on the page was not the eye which reads. 

“No bad news, Rowsley ?” 

The earl’s breath fell heavily. 

Lady Charlotte left her chair and walked about the room. 

* Rowsley, I’d like to hear if I can be of use.” 

“ Ma’am ?” he said, and pondered on the word “use,” staring at her. 

“J don’t intend to pry. I can’t see my brother look like that, and not ask.” 

The letter was tossed on the table to her. She read these lines, dated from 
Felixstowe : 


* My DEAR LorD,— 

“The courage I have long been wanting in has ccme at last, to break a 
tie that I have seen too clearly was a burden on you from the beginning. I will 
believe that I am chiefly responsible for inducing you to contract it. The alliance 
with an inexperienced girl of inferior birth, and a perhaps immoderate ambition, 
has taxed your generosity; and though the store may be inexhaustible, it is not 
truly the married state when a wife subjects the husband to such a trial. The 
release is yours, the sadness is for me. I have latterly seen or suspected a design 
on your part to meet my former wishes for a public recognition of the wife of Lord 
Ormont. Let me now say that these foolish wishes no longer exist. I rejoice to 
think that my staying or going will be alike unknown to the world. I have the means 
of a livelihood in a modest way, and shall trouble no one. 

“T have said, the sadness is for me. ‘That is truth. But I have to add that I, 
too, am sensible of the release. My confession of a change of feeling to you as a 
wife writes the close of all relations between us. I am among the dead for you; and 
it is a relief to me to reflect on the little pain I give. . . .” 


“Has she something on her conscience about that man Morsfield?” Lady 
Charlotte cried. 

Lord Ormont’s prolonged “ Ah !” of execration rolled her to a bundle. 

Nevertheless her human nature, and her knowledge of woman’s, would out with 
the words, “ There’s a man!” 

She allowed her brother to be correct in repudiating the name of the dead 
Morsfield—chivalrous as he was on this Aminta’s behalf to the last!—and struck 
along several heads, Adderwood’s, Weyburn’s, Randeller’s, for the response to her 
suspicion. A man there certainly was. He would be probably a young man. He 
would not necessarily be a handsome man—or a titled or a wealthy man. She 
might have set eyes on a gypsy somewhere round Great Marlow—blood to blood ; 
such things have been. Imagining a wildish man for her, rather than a handsome 
one and one devoted staidly to the founding of a school, she overlooked Weyburn, 
or reserved him with others for subsequent speculation. 

The remainder of Aminta’s letter referred to her delivery of the Ormont jewel- 
case at Lord Ormont’s London house, under charge of her maid Carstairs. The 
affairs of the household were stated very succinctly—the drawer for labelled keys, 
whatever pertained to her management, in London or at Great Marlow. 

“She’s cool,” Lady Charlotte said, after reading out the orderly array of items, in 
a tone of rasping irony, to convince her brother he was well rid of a heartless wench. 
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Aminta’s written statement of those items were stabs at the home she had given 
him, a flashed picture of his loss. Nothing written by her touched him to pierce 
him so shrewdly; nothing could have brought him so closely the breathing image 
in the flesh of the woman now a phantom for him. 

“Will she be expecting you to answer, Rowsley ? ” 

“Will that forked tongue cease hissing!” he shouted, in the agony of a strong 
man convulsed both to render and conceal the terrible, shameful, unexampled gush 
of tears. 

Lady Charlotte beheld her bleeding giant. She would rather have seen the 
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“Will that forked tongue cease hissing?” 
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brother of her love grimace in woman’s manner than let loose those rolling big drops 
down the face of a rock. ‘The big sob shook him, and she was shaken to the dust 
by the sight. Now she was advised by her deep affection for her brother to sit 
patient and dumb, behind shaded eyes ; praising in her heart the incomparable force 
of the man’s love of the woman, contrasted with the puling inclinations of the woman 
for the man. 

Neither opened mouth when they separated. She pressed and kissed a large 
nerveless hand. Lord Ormont stood up to bow her forth. His ruddied skin had 
gone to pallor, resembling the berg of ice on the edge-of Arctic seas, when sunlight 
has fallen away from it. 


CHAPTER XXX 
CONCLUSION, 


THE peaceful little home on the solitary sandy shore was assailed, unwarned, beneath a 
quiet sky, some hours later, by a whirlwind, a dust-storm, and rattling volleys. Miss 
Vincent’s discovery, in the past schooldays, of Selina Collett’s “wicked complicity in 
a clandestine correspondence” had memorably chastened the girl, who vowed at the 
time when her schoolmistress, using the rod of Johnsonian English for the purpose, 
exposed the depravity of her sinfulness, that she would never again be guilty of 
a like offence. Her dear and lovely Countess of Ormont, for whom she then 
uncomplainingly suffered, who deigned now to call her friend, had spoken the kind 
good-bye, and left the house after Mr. Weyburn’s departure that same day: she, of 
course, to post by Harwich to London; he to sail by packet from the port of Harwich 
for Flushing. The card of an unknown lady, a great lady, the Lady Gharlotte Eglett, 
was handed to her mother at eight o’clock of the evening. 

Lady Charlotte was introduced to the innocent country couple: the mother 
knitting, the daughter studying a book of the Botany of the Swiss Alps, dreaming 
a distant day’s journey over historic lands of various hues to the unimaginable 
spectacle of earth’s grandeur. Her visit lasted for fifteen minutes. From the 
moment of her entry the room was in such turmoil as may be seen where a water- 
mill-wheel’s paddles are suddenly set rounding to pour streams of foam on the 
smooth pool below. A relentless catechism bewildered their hearing. Mrs. Collett 
attempted an opposition of dignity to these vehement attacks for answers. It 
was flooded, and rolled over. She was put upon her honour to reply positively to 
positive questions: whether the Countess of Ormont was in this house at present ; 
whether the Countess of Ormont left the house alone or in company ; whether a 
gentleman had come to the house during the stay of the Countess of Ormont; 
whether Lady Ormont had left the neighbourhood ; the exact time of the day when 
she quitted the house, and the stated point of her destination. 

Ultimately, protesting that they were incapable of telling what they did not 
know,—which Lady Charlotte heard with an incredulous shrug,—they related piece- 
meal what they did know; and Weyburn’s name gave her scent. She paid small 
heed to the tale of Mr. Weyburn’s having come there in the character of young 
Mr. Collett’s old schoolmate. Mr. Weyburn had started for the port of Harwich. 
This day, and not long subsequently, Lady Ormont had started for the port of 
Harwich. Further corroboration was quite superfluous. 

“Ts there a night packet-boat from this port of yours ?” Lady Charlotte asked. 

The household servants had to be consulted; and she, hurriedly craving the 
excuse of their tedious mistress, elicited, as far as she could understand them, that 
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there might be, and very nearly was, a night packet-boat starting for Flushing. The 
cook, a native of Harwich, sent up word of a night packet-boat starting at about 
eleven o’clock last year. 

Lady Charlotte saw the chance, as a wind-blown beacon-fire under press of shades. 
Changing her hawkish manner toward the simple pair, she gave them view of a smile 
magical by contrast, really beautiful—the smile she had in reserve for serviceable 
persons whom she trusted, while thanking them, and saying that her anxiety concerned 
Lady Ormont’s welfare. 

Her brother had prophesied she would soon be “running at his wife’s heels”: 
and so she was; but not “with her head off,” as she had rejoined. She might 
prove, by intercepting his Aminta, that her head was on. The windy beacon-fire of 
a chance blazed at the rapid rolling of her carriage-wheels, and sank to stifling 
smoke at any petty obstruction. Let her but come to an interview with his Aminta, 
she would stop all that nonsense of the woman’s letter; carry her off !—and her 
Weyburn plucking at her other hand to keep her. Why, naturally, treated as she 
was by Rowsley, she dropped soft eyes on a good-looking secretary. Any woman 
would—confound the young fellow! But all’s right yet, if we get to Harwich in 
time. Unless—as a certain cold-fish finale tone of the letter, playing on the 
old string (the “ irrevocable”), peculiar to women who are novices in situations 
of the kind appeared to indicate—they could see in their conscience-blasted minds 
a barrier to a return home, high as the Archangelical gate behind Mother Eve; 
and they are down on their knees blubbering gratitude and repentance, if the gate 
swings open to them. It is just the instant, granting the catastrophe, to have a 
woman back to her duty. She has only to learn she has a magnanimous husband. 
If she learns into the bargain how he suffers, how he loves her! Well, she despises 
aman like that Lawrence Finchley all the more for the ‘magnanimity’ she has 
the profit of and perceives to be feebleness. But here’s a woman in her good and 
her bad. She'll trick a man of age; but if she respects him or fears him, and if 
he forgives her, owning his own faults in the case, she won’t scorn him for it: the 
likelihood is, she’ll feel bound in honour to serve him faithfully for the rest of 
their wedded days. 

A sketch to her of Rowsley’s deep love: Lady Charlotte wandered into an 
amazement at it. A sentence of her brother’s recent speaking danced in her 
recollection. He said of his country: “ Zhat Lout comes toa knowledge of his wants 
too fate.” ‘True: old England is always louting to the rear, and has to be pricked 
in the rear and pulled by the neck before she’s equal to the circumstances around 
her. But what if his words were flung at him in turn! Short of “ Lout,” it rang 
correctly. ‘Too late,” we hope to clip from the end of the sentence likewise. We 
have, then, if you stress it, “comes to a knowledge of his wants”—a fair example of 
the creatures men are, the greatest of men; who have to learn from the loss of the 
woman—or a fear of the loss—how much they really do love her. 

Well, and she may learn the same, or something sufficiently like it, if she’s caught 
in time—called to her face Countess of Ormont, sister-in-law, and smoothed, petted, 
made believe she’s now understood and won’t be questioned on a single particular ; 
—in fact she marches back in a sort of triumph ; and all the past in a cupboard, 
locked-up, without further inquiry. 

Her brother Rowsley’s revealed human appearance of the stricken man—stricken 
right into his big heart-—precipitated Lady Charlotte’s reflections, and urged her to 
an unavailing fever of haste during the circuitous drive in moonlight to the port. 
She alighted at the principal inn, and was there informed that the packet-boat, with 
a favouring breeze and tide, had started ten minutes earlier. She summoned the 
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landlord, and described a lady, as probably 
one of the passengers: ‘“ Dark, holds 
herself up high.” Some such lady had 
dined at the inn on tea, and gone aboard 
the boat soon after. 

Lady Charlotte burned with the ques- 
tion, “‘ Alone ?” She repressed her feminine 
hunger, and asked to see the book of 
visitors. But the lady had not slept at 
the inn, so had not been requested to 
write her name. 

The track of the vessel could be seen 
from the pier, on the line of a bar of 
moonlight ; and thinking that the abomin- 
able woman, if aboard she was, had coolly 
provided herself with a Continental passport 
—or had it done for two by her accomplice, 
that Weyburn, before she left London— 
Lady Charlotte sent a loathing gaze at the 
black figure of the boat on the water, un- 
troubled by any reminder of her share in 
the conspiracy of events, which was to be 
her brother’s chastisement to his end. 


Years are the teachers of the great 
rocky natures, whom they round and sap 
and pierce in caverns, having them on all sides, and striking deep inward at 
moments. There is no resisting the years, if we have a heart and a common 
understanding. They constitute, in the sum of them, the self-examination, whence 
issues, acknowledged or not, a belated self-knowledge, to direct our final actions. 
Lady Charlotte had the heart. Sight of the high-minded, proud, speechless man, 
suffering for the absence of a runaway woman, not ceasing to suffer, never blaming 
the woman, and consequently it could be fancied blaming himself, broke down her 
defences, and moved her to review her part in her brother Rowsley’s unhappiness. 
For supposing him to blame himself, her power to cast a shadow of blame on him 
went from her, and therewith her vindication of her conduct. He lived at Olmer. 
She read him by degrees, as those who have become absolutely tongueless have to 
be read; and so she gathered that this mortally (or lastingly) wounded brother of 


*‘On the line of a bar of moonlight.” 
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hers was pleased by an allusion to his Aminta. He ran his finger on the lines of 
a map of Spain, from Barcelona over to Granada, and impressed his nail at a point 
appearing to be mountainous or woody. Lady Charlotte suggested that he and his 
Aminta had passed by there. He told a story of a carriage accident ; adding, “She 
was very brave.” One day, when he had taken a keepsake “ Book of England’s 
Beauties ” off the drawing-room table, his eyes dwelt on a face awhile, and he handed 
it with a nod, followed by a slight depreciatory shrug. 

“Like her: not so handsome,” Lady Charlotte said. 

He nodded again. She came to a knowledge of Aminta’s favourite colours through 
the dwelling of his look on orange and black, deepest rose, light yellow, light blue. 
Her granddaughters won the satisfied look if they wore a combination touching his 
memory. ‘The rocky are not imaginative, and have to be struck from without for 
a kindling of them. Submissive though she was to court and soothe her brother 
Rowsley, a spur of jealousy burned in the composition of her sentiments, to set her 
going. He liked visiting Mrs. Lawrence Finchley at her effaced goodman’s country 
seat, Brockholm, in Berkshire, and would stay there a month at a time. Lady 
Charlotte learnt why. ‘The enthusiast for Aminta, without upholding her to her late 
lord, whom she liked well, talked of her openly with him, confessed to a fondness 
for her. How much Mrs. Lawrence ventured to say Lady Charlotte could not know, 
but rivalry pushed her to the extreme of making Aminta partially a topic ; and so 
ready was he to follow her lead in the veriest trifles recalling the handsome runaway, 
that she had to excite his racy diatribes against the burgess English, and the pulp 
they have made of a glorious nation, in order not to think him inclining upon dotage. 

Philippa’s occasional scoff in fun concerning “grandmama’s tutor” hurt Lady 
Charlotte for more reasons than one, notwithstanding the justification of her fore- 
thoughtfulness. ‘The girl, however, was privileged, for she was Bobby Benlew’s dearest 
friend ; and my lord loved the boy—with whom nothing could be done at school, 
nor could a tutor at Olmer control him. In fine, Bobby saddened the family and 
gained the earl’s anxious affection by giving daily proofs of his being an Ormont in 
a weak frame—patently an Ormont, recurrently an invalid. His moral qualities hurled 
him on his physical deficiencies. ‘The local doctor and Dr. Rewkes banished him 
twice to the seashore, where he began to bloom the first week, and sickened the 
next for want of playfellows, jolly fights and friendships. Ultimately they prescribed 
mountain air, Swiss air, easy travelling to Switzerland, and several weeks of excursions 
at the foot of the Alps. Bobby might possibly get an aged tutor, or find an English 
clergyman taking pupils, on the way. 

Thus it happened that seven years after his bereavement Lord Ormont and 
Philippa and Bobby were on the famous Bernese Terrace, grandest of terrestrial 
theatres, where soul of man has fronting him earth’s utmost majesty. Sublime ; but 








































' five minutes of it fetched sounds as of a plug in an empty phial from Bobby’s bosom, 
and his heels became electrical. 

’ He was observed at play with a gentleman of Italian complexion. Past guessing 
how it had come about, for the gentleman was an utter stranger. He had, at any 


rate, the tongue of an Englishman, He had the style, too, the slang and cries and 
tricks of an English schoolboy, though visibly a foreigner; and he had the art of 
throwing his heart into the bit of improvised game, or he would never have got hold 


: of Bobby, shrewd to read a masker. 
; Lugged up by the boy to my lord and the young lady, he doffed and bowed. 
. “Forgive me, pray,” he said. “I can’t see an English boy without having a 


spin with him; and I make so bold as to speak to English people wherever I meet 
them, if they give me the chance. Bad manners? Better than that. You are of 
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the military profession, sir, I see. I am a soldier, fresh from Monte Video. _ Italian, 
it is evident, under an Italian chief there. A clerk on a stool, and hey presto plunged 
into the war a month after, shouldering a gun and marching. Fifteen battles in 
eighteen months ; and Death a lady at a balcony we kiss hands to on the march 
below. Not a bit more terrible! Ah! but your pardon, sir!” he hastened to 
say, observing rigidity on the features of the English gentleman: “ would I boast? 
not I, Accept it as my preface for why I am moved to speak the English wherever 
I meet them—Uruguay, Buenos Ayres, La Plata, or Europe. I cannot resist it, 
At least” (he bent gracefully) “I do not. We come to the grounds of my mis- 
behaviour. I have shown at every call I fear nothing, kiss hand of welcome or adieu 
to Death. And I, a boy of the age of this youngster—he’s not like me, I can 
declare! I was a sneak and a coward. It follows, I was a liar and a traitor. Who 
cured me of that vileness, that scandal? I will tell you: an Englishman and an 
Englishwoman—my schoolmaster and his wife. My schoolmaster—my friend! He 
is the comrade of his boys: English, French, Germans, Italians, a Spaniard, in my 
time. A South American I have sent him—two from Boston, Massachusetts, and 
clever !—all emulous to excel, none boasting. But to myself; I was that mean 
fellow. I did—-I could let you know: before this young lady—she would wither 
me with her scorn. Enough! I sneaked, I lied. I let the blame fall on a school- 
fellow and a housemaid. Oh! a small thing, but I coveted it—a scarf. It reminded 
me of Rome. Enough! there, at the bottom of that pit, behold me. It was not 
discovered, but my schoolfellow was unpunished, the housemaid remained in service, 
I thought, I thought, and I thought, until I could not look in my dear friend Matthew's 
face. He said to me one day: ‘ Have you nothing to tell me, Giulio?’ as if to 
ask the road to right or left. Out it all came. And no sermon—no! He set me 
the hardest task I could have. That was a penance !—to go to his wife, and tell 
it all to her. Then I did think it an easier thing to go and face death—and death 
had been my nightmare. I went: she listened; she took my hand; she said: ‘ You 
will never do this again, I know, Giulio.” She told me no English girl would ever 
look on a man who was a coward and lied. From that day I have made Truth 
my bride. And what the consequence? I know not fear! I could laugh, knowing 
I was to lie down in my six-foot measure to-morrow, if I have done my duty, and 
look in the face of my dear Matthew and his wife! Ah, those two! They are 
loved! They will be loved all over Europe. He works for Europe and America— 
all civilised people—to be one country. He is the comrade of his boys. Out of 
school hours it is Christian names all round—Matthew, Emile, Adolf, Emilio, Giulio, 
Robert, Marcel, Franz, e¢ cetera. Games or lessons, a boy can’t help learning with 
him. He makes happy fellows, and brave soldiers of them without drill. Sir, do 
I presume when I say I have your excuse for addressing you because you are his 
countryman ? I drive to the old school in half an hour, and next week he and his 
dear wife and a good half of the boys will be on the tramp over the Simplon, by 
Lago Maggiore, to my uncle’s house in Milan for a halt. I go to Matthew before 
I see my own people.” 

He swept another bow of apology, chiefly to Philippa, as representative of the sex 
claiming homage. 

Lord Ormont had not greatly relished certain of the flowery phrases employed 
by this young foreigner. “Truth his bride,” was damnable ; and if a story had 
to be told, he liked it plain, without jerks and evolutions. Many offences to our 
taste have to be overlooked in a foreigner—an Italian! considered, before they 
were proved in fire, a people classed by nature as operatic declaimers. Bobby 
had shown himself on the road out to Bern a difficult boy, and stupefyingly ignorant. 
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My lord had two or three ideas working to cloudy combination in his head when 
he put a question, referring to the management of the dormitories at the school. 
Whereupon the young Italian introduced himself as Giulio Calliani, and proposed a 
drive to inspect the old school, with its cricket and football fields, lake for rowing 
and swimming, gymnastic fixtures, carpenter’s shed, bowling ,alley, and four European 
languages in the air by turns daily,—and the boys too, all the. boys rosy and jolly, 
according to the last report received of them from his friend Matthew. 

Enthusiasm struck and tightened the loose chord of scepticism in Lord Ormont ; 
somewhat as if a dancing beggar had entered a kennel-dog’s yard, designing to 
fascinate the faithful beast. It is a chord of one note, that is tightened to sound 
by the violent summons to accept, which is a provocation to deny. At the same 
time, the enthusiast’s dance is rather funny: he is not an ordinary beggar; to see 
him trip himself in his dance would be rather funnier. This is to say, inspect 
the trumpeted school and retire politely. My lord knew the Bern of frequent 
visits : the woman was needed beside him to inspire a feeling for scenic mountains. 
Philippa’s admiration of them was like a new-pressed grape-juice after a draught 
of the ripe vintage. Moreover, Bobby was difficult; the rejected of his English 
schools was a stiff Ormont at lessons, a wheezy Benlew in the playground: exactly 
the reverse of what should have been. A school of four languages in bracing air, 
if a school with healthy dormitories, and a school of the trained instincts we call 
gentlemanly, might suit Master Bobby for a trial. An eye on the boys of the school 
would see in a minute what stuff they were made of. Supposing this young Italian- 
issimo with the English tongue to be tolerably near the mark, with a deduction of 
two-thirds of the enthusiasm, Bobby might stop at the school as long as his health 
held out or the master would keep him. Supposing half a dozen things and more, 
the meeting with this Mr. Calliani was a lucky accident. But lucky accidents are 
anticipated only by fools. 

Lord Ormont consented to visit the school. He handed his card and invited 
his guest; he had a carriage in waiting for the day, he said ; and obedient to Lady 
Charlotte’s injunctions, he withheld Philippa from the party. She and her maid were 
to pass the five hours of his absence in efforts to keep their monkey Bobby out of 
the well of the solicitous bears. 

My lord left his carriage at the inn of the village lying below the school-house on 
a green height. The young enthusiast was dancing him into the condition of livid 
taciturnity, which could, if it would, flash out pungent epigrams on the actual world 
at operatic recitativo. 

“There’s the old school-clock! Just in time for the half-hour before dinner,” 
said Calliani, chattering two hundred to the minute of the habits and usages of 
the school, and how all had meals together—the master, his wife, the teachers, the 
boys. “And she—as for her !”  Calliani kissed fingers up to the farthest 
skies : into which a self-respecting sober Northerner of the Isles could imagine himself 
to kick the enthusiastic gesticulator, if it were polite to do so. 

The school-house faced the master’s dwelling-house ; and these, with a block of 
building, formed a three-sided inclosure, like barracks. Forth from the school-house 
door burst a dozen shouting lads, as from a charge of powder, or wasps from the 
hole of their nest. Out they poured whizzing; and the frog he leaped, and pussy 
ran and doubled before the hounds, and hockey-sticks waved, and away went a 
ball. Cracks at the ball anyhow was the game for the twenty-five minutes breather 
before dinner. 

“French day!” said Calliani, hearing their cries. Then he _ bellowed, 
“Matthew !—Giulio ! ” 
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A lusty inversion of the order of the names, and an Oberland jédel returned 
his hail. The school retreating caught up the Alpine cry in the distance. Here 
were lungs! Here were sprites! 

Lord Ormont bethought him of the name of the master. “Mr. Matthew, I 
think you said, sir?” he was observing to Calliani, as the master in his crowd 
came nearer; and Calliani replied: “His Christian name. But if the boys are 
naughty boys, it is not the privilege. Mr. Weyburn.” 

There was not any necessity to pronounce that name. Calliani spoke it, on 

the rush to his friend. 

Lord Ormont and Wey- 
burn advanced the steps 
to the meeting. Neither 
of them flinched in eye or 
limb. 

At a corridor window 
of the dwelling-house a 
lady stood. Her colour 
was the last of a summer 

. day over Western seas : her 
thought, “It has come!” 
Her mind was in her sight ; 
her other powers were 
frozen. 

The two men conversed. 
There was no gesture. 

This is one of the light- 
ning moments of life for the 
woman who looks on the 
meeting of the two men 
between whom her person 
has been in dispute—may 
still be; her soul being 
with one, and that one 
dearer than the blood of 
her body, imperilled by 
her. 

She could ask why she 
exists, if a question were 
in her grasp. She would 
ask for the meaning of the 
gift of beauty to the woman, 
making her desirable to 
those two men, making her 

a cause of strife, a thing of doom. An incessant clamour dinned about her: “It 

has come !” 

The two men walked conversing into the school-house. She was unconscious 
of the seeing of a third, though she saw and at the back of her mind believed 
she knew a friend in him. The two disappeared. She was insensible stone, 
except to the bell-clang: “It has come;” until they were in view again, still 
conversing: and the first of her thoughts to stir from petrifaction was, “ Life 
holds no secret.” 





“At a corridor window a lady stood.” 
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She tried, in shame of the inanimate creature she had become, to fsce herself 
to think ; and had, for a chastising result, a series of geometrical figures shooting 
across her brain, mystically expressive of the situation, not communicably. The 
most vivid and persistent was a triangle. Interpret who may. ‘The one beheld 
the two pass from view again, still conversing. 

They are on the gravel; they bow; they separate. He of the grey head poised 
high has gone. 

Her arm was pressed by a hand. Weyburn longed to enfold her, and she 
desired it, but her soul praised him for refraining. Both had that delicacy. 

“You have seen, my darling,” Weyburn said. “It has come, and we take our 
chance. He spoke not one word beyond the affairs of the school. He has a 
grand-nephew in want of a school; visited the dormitories, refectory and sheds ; 
tasted the well-water; addressed me as Mr. Matthew. He had it from Giulio. 
Came to look at the school of Giulio’s ‘friend Matthew’: you hear him! 
Giulio little imagines! Well, dear love, we stand with a squad in front, and wait 
the word. It mayn’t be spoken. We have counted long before that some- 
thing like it was bound to happen. And you are brave. Ruin’s an empty word 
for us two.” 

“Ves, dear, it is; we will pay what is asked of us,” Aminta said. “It will be 
heavy, if the school and I love our boys. I am fit to be the school house- 
keeper ; for nothing else !” 

“JT will go to the boys’ parents. At the worst, we can march into new territory. 
Emile will stick to us. Adolf, too. The fresh flock will come.” 

Aminta cried, in the voice of tears: “I love the old so!” 

“The likelihood is, we shall hear nothing further.” 

“Vou had to bear the shock, Matthew.” 

“Whatever I bore, and you saw, you shared.” 

“Ves,” she said. 

“Mais, n’oublions pas que c’est aujourd’hui jour Frangais ; si, madame, vous 
avez assez d’appétit pour diner avec nous?” 

“Je suis, comme toujours, aux ordres de Monsieur.” 

She was among the bravest of women. She had a full ounce of lead in her 
breast when she sat with the boys at their midday meal, showing them her familiar, 
pleasant face. 





Shortly after the hour of the evening meal a messenger from Bern delivered a 
letter addressed to the Head-master. Weyburn and Aminta were strolling to the 
playground, thinking in common, as they usually did. ‘They read the letter together. 
These were the lines: 


“Lord Ormont desires to repeat his sense of obligation to Mr. Matthew for the 
inspection of the school under his charge, and will be thankful to Mr. Calliani if 
that gentleman will do him the favour to call at his hotel at Bern to-morrow, at as 
early an hour as is convenient to him, for the purpose of making arrangements, 
agreeable to the Head-master’s rules, for receiving his grand-nephew, Robert Benlew, 
as a pupil at the school.” 


The two raised eyes on one another, pained in their deep joy by the religion 
of the restraint upon their hearts, to keep down the passion to embrace. 

“T thank Heaven we know him to be one of the true noble men,” said Aminta, 
now breathing, and thanking Lord Ormont for the free breath she drew. 

Weyburn spoke of an idea he had gathered from the earl’s manner. But he had 
VoL. III.—No. 15. 31 
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not imagined my lord’s great-heartedness would go so far as to trust him with the 
guardianship of the boy. That moved, and that humbled him, though it was far 
from humiliating. 

Six months later, the brief communication arrived from Lady Charlotte : 


“She is a widow. 
“Unlikely you will hear from me again. Death is always next door, you said 
once. I look on the back of life. 
“Tell Bobby, capital for him to write he has no longing for home holidays. If 
any one can make a man of him, you will. That I know. 
“ CHARLOTTE EGLETT.” 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 
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Manuseript Magazine. 
IL. 


HOSTLY subjects invariably possess a large degree 
of fascination for most writers and readers. It 
was, therefore, not surprising that the magazine 

had scarcely been successfully launched ere tales of the 
supernatural commenced to appear in its pages. And 


US very good some of them were. 


» One in particular, entitled “The Man in the Red 
.Cloak,” was so weird and striking that it has never 
slipped from my memory. It came to me from a very 
valued contributor, who sent me at the same time a 
guarantee of its truth, together with a list of the names 
of the men who formed the house party when the occur- 
rence took place, and who had drawn up and signed a 
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record of their strange experience. At the risk of setting forth what some of my 
present readers may possibly have heard before, I will give a brief outline of the story, 

An exceptionally tempting advertisement of a shooting box in the Fie/d had 
induced a certain gentleman to run down and inspect the place, which proved so 
much to his liking that he closed for it at the remarkably low rent demanded, sent in 
his servants and wine, and invited a select little party of boon companions to enjoy 
the shooting. 

The first day proved all that was desired. Dinner had been done justice to, and 
the men were sitting in the old galleried hall telling campaigning and other stories 
round a welcome fire, when one of the company was observed to show signs of 
agitation, followed shortly afterwards by retirement to his room. ‘The next morning 
he did not appear, and on his host invading his chamber to inquire after the cause 
of his indisposition, he for long absolutely refused to give any explanation of what 
had occurred to upset him. However, the reason was finally extracted from his 
reluctant lips ; and he recounted how the previous night in the midst of the conver- 
sation he chanced to look up at the gallery, when an extraordinary apparition met his 
unsuspecting eyes. A figure in a red cloak, with a face half eaten away, leered at 
him over the rail, and kept him transfixed with horrified fascination. So real was the 
thing, and so impressed was he with the weird creature, that he carefully avoided 
disturbing the harmony of his friends with an alarm, and withdrew from their circle 
at the earliest possible moment. 

The host, as was but natural, laughed the matter incredulously away ; but during 
that day’s shoot the adventure was amply discussed by the sportsmen, and it was 
resolved that, little weight as they attached to the story, they would all be on the 
alert that night to solve the mystery should any signs of the apparition again come 
into evidence. 

And so it was that once more after the evening meal cigars were brought into the 
hall and old experiences re-told, the whole circle meanwhile keeping half an eye on 
the gloomy gallery. 

A sound from that direction finally riveted the unanimous, attention. ‘There was 
no mistake about it. ‘There leered a red-cloaked figure, and there the revoltingly 
distorted face gazed down maliciously upon the story-tellers. 

Leaping to his feet, the host was on the stairs in an instant, and, closely followed 
by his guests, gave hot chase to the interloper, determined to track him to his lair and 
get to the bottom of the matter. 

Along the corridor whisked the scarlet cloak, and along it raced the pursuers till 
they saw the former pass through the door of an unusedroom. Kicking open the oak, 
they paused in the strange chamber, fairly brought to bay. ‘There was nothing in the 
place. ‘Thick dust lay slumbering on the floor. No other means of egress could 
be discovered, search as they might; and after every possible solution of the pheno- 
menon had been tested and discarded, the puzzle was given up in despair. So 
perfectly certain, however, was the party of what it had seen, and so deeply impressed 
was every man with the mystery, that the little assembly disbanded next morning, and 
the host gave up the house, which was again advertised as being inthe market. Before 
parting the friends wrote out and duly attested a résumé of the whole affair ; and, as I 
remarked, these names were forwarded me in confidence with the story in 1881. 

Such was the tale of “'The Man in the Red Cloak”; and if the house still stands 
and is still haunted by such an undesirable inmate, it would seem to offer a splendid 
field for the investigations of Mr. Meyer’s society. 

Another good story of the same class was “The Monk’s Hair,” which was told its 
writer by a granddaughter of Sir William Beechey, the portrait-painter, and a niece of 
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the late Lord Grantley—“a lady,” added my contributor, “ whose strict veracity I 
should not doubt for a moment.” 

In the spring of 1826 her family took up their abode in a fine old house in the 
Grande Rue at St. Malo, which had formerly been the residence of some noble family. 
One bright July morning her mother awoke with a start, feeling involuntarily that some 
one had entered the room. Glancing towards the windows, she beheld a man standing 
looking into the street. He was dressed in the brown robes of a Capucin monk, with 
a knotted cord round his waist and rosary at his side. Her attention, however, was 
riveted on his hair, which, light and glossy, hung in long waves over his shoulders, 
with a large flat curl at , 
the end of each lock. He 
came towards the lady, } 
looked straight at her, and [> 
then, before she could ask 
him his business, to her 
unutterable astonishment 
vanished through the wall 
into the placard, or cup- 
board, frequently seen in 
French houses, and used 
as hanging-presses. 

The affair was carefully 
kept at the time from the 
children and servants, and 
was striven to be regarded 
as an optical illusion. 

One Saturday  after- 
noon, some two months 
later, the young folk were 
driven, through wet 
weather, to play in the 
house ; and, straying into 
the same bedroom, were 
much exercised as to why 
the owner should have 
placed her chest of drawers 
in front of the Jlacard, 
thereby rendering it use- 
less. With true children’s 4 ___- - 
curiosity an investigation ILLUSTRATION FROM THE eecnag 8 < - song 
was determined on, and 
the little girl who was in after years to bear witness to this story was made to climb 
on the chest and sound the wall. Procuring a long, thin stick she thrust it through 
the crack at the top of the cupboard, considerably tearing the paper in the process, 
and proceeded to twist it about, till she felt it come in contact with something soft. 
Drawing it back, full of excitement at having obtained a result to her search, she 
found hanging on the forked tip of the stick a long, straight lock of hair, with a 
curl at the end of it. The children rushed to show their prize to their mother, and 
were much disappointed when the latter refused to have the drawers removed and 
the cupboard opened for inspection. 

Very shortly afterwards the family left the old house, and it was not till twenty 
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years afterwards that Miss —— revisited St. Malo, when she found the home of her 
childhood transformed into a paper manufactory. She called in the afternoon on an 
old French lady ; and, talking over past days, the latter remarked that every one at 
St. Malo had been surprised when the English family took the house in the Grande 
Rue. On being asked why, she professed her astonishment that they had never heard 
the story connected with the place, and gave the following details :— 

The house was formerly the property of three brothers, the eldest being the Comte 
de G——, the youngest a Capucin monk. ‘These two men were devoted to each 
other; but the second brother quarrelled with them both, and had succeeded in 
marrying the lady to whom the youngest of the trio had been attached. 

The Comte de G , when on his deathbed, sent to the monastery for his 
favourite brother to bid him farewell, and was lying in the monk’s arms, when the door 
opened, the second brother rushed in, and, raising a pistol, shot the young friar 
through the heart. 

The murderer was sent to the galleys ; but ever after the house had an evil repute, 
and, as no one would take it as a dwelling-place after the departure of the English 
family, it was eventually turned into a paper factory. 

Too many tales of the supernatural, however, will cause even a non-professional 
editor to turn, and at one time the ghostly bombardment assumed such dimensions 
that a notice was inserted in the magazine requesting that no further contributions of 
a similar nature be submitted for a period, which had the desired effect. 

I remember going through the streets of Paris to climb up to the lofty apartment 
of the late T. W. Wyld, a water-colour artist, whose work was well known in the 
London galleries some years ago, and one of whose paintings hangs in the Luxembourg. 

He had done me the honour to contribute an occasional sketch or two to the 
magazine, and at the first opportunity I hastened to make his acquaintance. I found 
him most kindly and affable; and having in his younger days, when sketching in 
Scotland, come into intercourse with the Queen and the Prince Consort, his con- 
versation concerning those times was of much interest. The accompanying view 
of Old Balmoral in 1852, which he proffered to the Holland Park Review, is of 
considerable value, being, as it is, the record of a building which no longer exists. 
He wrote out also for me the following im- a oe 
pression, which appeared in the same number ata E~ 4 


as the drawing :— 4A 





“Extract from an Artist’s Diary in the a 
Highlands, 1852. 

“T do not think I ever saw anything of the kind which 
impressed itself more deeply on my mind than the Divine 4 
Service of the Scotch Kirk last Sunday—the Queen being 
there. The service is supposed to be extempore, and this has, 
to my feeling, a more truly impressive and even more religious 
character than that of the Church of England, with its continually 
repeated responses, etc. Here the very simplicity, and at least 
the appearance of spontaneousness, looked like real, heartfelt prayer, 
and I doubt not it was. 

“But what struck me most was the prayer for the Queen. Fancy 
to yourself a little kirk, forty feet by twenty-five, with bare whitewashed 
walls, unpainted wooden benches and desks, a quaint little white painted 
pulpit, and in the latter a venerable, fine-countenanced old man, 

of " pa ‘ [Drawn by 
certainly past seventy. Opposite to him, in a small gallery, only yges. Honzywooo. 
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distinguished from the rest by a crimson cloth cushion, was the Queen with her 
family, all in the plainest possible attire. The congregation was chiefly composed 
of gillies, with here and there a gentleman and his belongings, come from afar to 
catch a glimpse at royalty. 

“ There, then, stood the Queen, the sovereign of this mighty empire, but surrounded 
by no more external pomp than the simplest gentlewoman. Her deportment through- 
out the service had been quiet, modest and ladylike ; but when the venerable minister 
poured forth with intensest fervour one of the most beautiful prayers ever heard, begging 
God to bless and keep her and hers, I could see her bosom heave, and, although her 
eyes were cast down, a glistening moisture in them was distinctly perceptible. And no 
wonder ! for she must have felt that there, in that remote corner of her vast dominions, 
in that simple little kirk, unadorned by the pride and pomp and circumstance of court, 
though a Queen, she was at that moment more the woman, the pious, virtuous mére 
de famille, than when decked in jewels and ermine, and surrounded by Lords and 
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OLD BALMORAL. Drawn by T. W. Wvtp. 


Commons in parliament, where the blaze of ceremony may momentarily eclipse the 
tenderer feelings of humanity. But here that old man’s prayer was addressed to 
Heaven to bless not more the Queen of these realms than the virtuous wife and 
mother who stood meekly before him ! 

“T know not if these striking contrasts impressed the hearts and minds of others 
present as they did mine, but my feelings were strongly excited.” 

I might quote here some pretty stanzas from the German by Miss Alice Gillington, 
whose work is not altogether unknown, and who was a frequent contributor to my pages. 
‘““TIME’S ROSES. 

**Only wait, little child, 
Time will bring you roses ! 
Sunlight red lie over your bed 
When the long day closes. 
Heed no more the falling rain ; 
Morning brings the light again, 
Time will bring the roses ! 
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‘* HOLLAND PARK REVIEW.” 
. [Drawn by E. J. ENTHOVEN. 
**Only wait, weeping girl, 


Time will bring you roses ! 
Lover’s kiss shall seal your bliss 
When the sad day closes ; 
Let the false and faithless go! 
Heed him not, nor sorrow so, 
Time will bring the roses ! 
** Only wait, mother dear, 
Time shall bring you roses. 
Children sweet about your feet 
When your long day closes ; 
Even to the briars cling 
Buds anew for blossoming— 
Time will bring the roses !” 
The following “Strange but True Story” was contributed by General Sir Charles 
Palliser, who recounted in more ample form this curious anecdote :— 
It was in 1868 or 1869 that the Indian Government issued orders for the 
strengthening of its forces at Nowshera, in the Peshawur Valley. 
The officers had to provide themselves with habitations, there being none available 
for them ; and three of the younger ones of the Bengal Cavalry, two subalterns 
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and the doctor, selected a site for their bungalow near the bank of the river, heedless 
of the fact that in one part of this river there was a Mahometan tomb, where every 
Thursday evening flowers were strewed and little lighted lamps placed. 

These officers had not proceeded far with their building operations before an 
aged fakir informed them that the spot was held sacred by his co-religionists, and 
begged them to abstain from erecting their bungalow at that particular place, which 
would lose its sanctity should the sahibs take up their abode there. 

As no attention was paid to the old man’s request, he again interviewed the 
officers, and finally warned them that if they persisted in carrying out their plan 
their lives should pay forfeit, for they would all die violent deaths at a near date. 

He took his leave, his 
entreaties were forgotten, 
and the three officers duly 
installed themselves in their 
completed house. But the 
fakir’s curse was soon at 
work, for within a few 
weeks the two subalterns 
had ceased 'to exist, the one 
breaking his neck at polo, 
and the other dying ‘from 
the effects of a fall whilst 
hawking floriken. 

The third and surviving 
officer, against whom the 
threat had likewise been 
uttered, feeling none too 
easy in his mind, went 
home on medical certificate, 
whence he returned at the 
end of his leave with re- 
newed good spirits, think- 
ing, doubtless, that, as four 
years had meanwhile 
elapsed, he might consider 
the spell as broken. How- 
ever, it would appear it 
a nye re ane ILLUSTRATION FROM THE ‘* HOLLAND PARK REVIEW.” 

[Drawn by G. D, Gixgs. 
out with a friend in a boat, 
the river at high flood, and the craft capsized. The doctor was an excellent 
swimmer, and was observed to be swimming strongly, when he suddenly disappeared, 
and his body was never recovered. 

Strange to relate, at that very time when the last of the ill-fated trio met his 
doom, a local flood from the adjoining hills came down upon Nowshera and swept 
to the ground the bungalow whose erection had brought about such disaster. 

Already at the end of 1871 the officers of another regiment had rented it for 
their mess house, and as such occupied it, till in 1873 or 1874 a local flood, similar 
to that which afterwards destroyed the building entirely, came down, rose a foot 
or two above the floors, and saturated the walls to such an extent as to render 
them unsafe and compel the officers to have everything cleared out, 
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All these officers of the Bengal Lancers who had been concerned in engaging 
the unlucky house for their mess had died up to the end of 1885. The rest of 
the officers belonging to the regiment, who from absence or other cause had no 
hand in engaging the place, were, wrote Sir Charles Palliser in March 1899, still alive. 

In corroboration of the above singular story I might give a note written by 
Colonel Dudley Sampson, which I appended to the contribution. It ran thus :— 

“TI have carefully read over the foregoing account of what is commonly known 
as the ‘ Fakir’s Curse.’ 

“T recollect distinctly all the circumstances connected with the case; and the 
narrative, as told by my old friend Sir Charles Palliser, is what was current at 
the time of the episode. 

“There is only one 
point upon which I differ. 
If I remember rightly, the 
surgeon of the Bengal 
Cavalry did not live to 
proceed to England, but 
died within the year, and 
in the manner stated. 

“He stayed with me 
on leaving Nowshera for 
Allahabad, and I can recall 
our talking over the whole 
subject of the curse, and 
his earnestness in endea- 
vouring to convince me— 
and doubtless himself — 
that now he was out of the 
place it would not have 
the same tragic realisation 
for him which attended his 
brother officers. The fakir 
had, it appeared, said that 
they all should ‘die within 
a year.’ 

Sir Lepel Griffin, who 
read over the MSS. with 
me, and who was at 
Lahore at the period, fully 
corroborates this ‘strange 
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but true story’ as we heard it at the time.” 

After eleven long years of successful circulation, however, other duties and 
occupations combined to prevent me giving as much time as formerly to the proper 
production of the magazine. Many of my contributors, also, were now working for a 
larger and more lucrative public, and I felt some measure of hesitation in continually 
inviting their offerings when their hours spelt money. Thus it was that in 1892 but 
two numbers were issued in place of the regulation four, and I considered it better 
to close the volumes sooner than allow the Ho//and Park Review to dwindle out an 
attenuated existence. 

As may be imagined, it was with mixed feelings that the final step was decided on. 
The magazine had silently constituted itself such a part of my life, and had proved 
during so many years such a bond of sympathy between friends known and unknown 
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, in various directions, that it seemed almost criminal Ga 
7§~ to lead it to execution and inscribe “Finis” over its career. 

Still, being but an amateur journal, it was not to be supposed 
that it could emulate the bulk of its more serious brethren and run 
arace of generations; so the austere word went forth, brush and pen i 
busied themselves for the last time to assist the Review, and after twelve years of 
happiest associations the final number made its peregrinations, and stole back to my 
shelves to cry “Halt!” to the marching tomes. 

Letters of regret at the decease reached me from many quarters—a regret which 
I feelingly echoed as I shook the shadowy hands of my generous contributors. “The 
Holland Park Review has certainly justified its existence, which few institutions and 
fewer individuals can say,” wrote one of the latter, who now holds an important position 
in London journalism ; and if this is so I am content. 

Some kindly lines by. Mrs. Wyndham Phillips appeared as a graceful tribute in the 
closing pages, and with them I bring to a conclusion this, I fear, somewhat colourless 
record of the life of an amateur quarterly. 




















‘““Where the north wind the ivies is shaking, **So long has its standard been carried 
The last red rose droops to her death ; By many a gallant young hand, 
When the ‘dry leaves its cerements are making, And now some are changed, some are married, 
The heliotrope draws its last breath ; And some tread the dim shadowland ! 
In glory of colouring dying And some would fain wear on unbroken 
The birch mocks its last sunset’s light, The gay links so pleasant to blend, 
And we with the autumn’s last sighing But our Editor’s mandate is spoken, 
Close the last H. P. X. up to-night. The last H. P. R. sees its end. 
* * * * * 
“‘The last where so many have written, **And now it must finish, no longer 
The last where so many have limned ! | To flash with the post on its way, 
Light satires that scarcely have bitten, | To find song or story grow stronger 


Light loves all so airily hymned ; 
Tales of battle or sorrow or laughter, 


As day and its tasks followed day. 
The verdict is said. All is over, 


Fair scenes or of shadow or sun, The last breaker creams at the bar, 
Sweet flowers that brought their scents after— And Rhymester and Limner and Lover 
And now the #. P. &. is done. Sigh farewell to the old HZ. P. 2.” 


ERNEST J. ENTHOVEN. 
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ITICULTURE is one of the chief industries pursued in seventy-six of the 
departments of France. In 1877 no less than 5,866,242 acres were devoted 
to this industry; in 1892 this extent of country had fallen to 4,527,500 
acres ; but in 1893 this number was increased by about 25,000 acres. As evidence of 
the great value of this industry to the commercial activities of a country, Baron Zorn 
von Bulach, one of the representatives for the Provinces of Alsace and Lorraine in 
the Imperial Diet in Berlin, stated on January rgth last, that “In these provinces, 
where wine is not a luxury but is one of the necessaries of life, more than 75,000 
acres are planted with vines, and their cultivation gives employment to at least 300,000 
persons.” But, whilst the area under viticulture has been lessened, the yield of wine 
has actually increased. The annual average of wines produced in France for the 
twenty years ending in 1891 was 838,359,852 gallons. 

That the cultivation of the vine is trending strongly to the more southerly 
departments of France is evident from the following figures, which show the quantity 
of wine produced in the departments named in 1852 as contrasted with the yield of 
the year 1880 :— 


In 1852. In 1880, 

In the Eure . . P - 25,000 gallons . . . 10,525 gallons. 
sy A s . . . 26900 5 ‘ - so» EGG os 
5» Seine et Oise . «SEF fOe ‘ . « SBE325 ss 
5, Seine et Marne . - QOS5;7S0 2, ‘ ‘ ~ Obey; 
>», Ardennes . ‘ ‘ $6,400. 5 R ‘ ‘ 37,125 | ¥s 
9» seine. a ‘ « 63,990 ,, ° . ‘ GOD. 5 


For extent of country under viticulture Italy ranks first and France second. In 
Evrope it covers more than 23,000,000 acres of land, and in non-European countries 
1,000,000 acres. For quantity of wine produced, France takes precedence, as the 
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following table shows, as it also shows the relative position of the several wine- 
producing European States :— 
AVERAGE PRODUCTION 


CounTRY. OF THE 
Last Ten YEARS. 

France . . : ; ‘ ‘ ; . : ' 681, 181,000 gallons. 
Italy . ; : > 4 ‘ 3 ; ; ; 630,000,000 
Spain : , 562,500,000 __—=r~ 
Austria-Hungary . : . : ; F ‘ , 144,200,000 _,, 
Germany . , P ‘ . J ‘ : ‘ 83,250,coo_—s=», 
Portugal P 7 : P ; ’ , ‘ ; 78,750,000 _,, 
Russia . ; . : ; - , : ‘ : 72,300,000 ,, 
Servia . , ; : ° ‘ : ; : - 60,750,000 __—z, 
Bulgaria... , ; . : : ‘ ‘ 56,250,000 
Turkey and Cyprus. ‘ : ; ; , ; 45,000,000 __,, 
Roumania . ‘ , ‘ ; ; , : 49,500,000 _—,, 
Greece. : : ; : ‘ : , , 31,550,000 
Switzerland . ” 22,500,000 ,, 


Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and the British Isles have no vineyards. 

In 1888 the total yield of wine in the seventy-six departments of France was 
677,250,000 gallons ; in 1889, 612,500,000 gallons ; in 1890, 616,660,000 gallons ; and 
in 1891, 679,115,000 gallons. In 1893 the yield was 1,125,000,000 gallons, or nearly 
twice the quantity given in the vintage of the previous year and the average annual 
yield for fifteen years past, the increase being general over all the vineyards of the 
country ; the French Commissioners describe the wine produced as “ uniformly good.” 
As a consequence of this great increase, the quantity made from imported raisins has 
fallen from 23,743,515 gallons in 1892 to 18,770,310 gallons in 1893, whilst the 
“wine” made from “sugar and lees” fell from 41,695,585 gallons to 27,225,360 
gallons. ‘That all so-called “ wines” made in France do not meet the demands of the 
bon vivant the French Minister of Marine acknowledged in the Chamber of Deputies, 
on February 1st last, when he said, of the wine stored in Toulon for the use of the 
navy, ‘“ When the amount of the wine was reckoned up, 500,000 litres were found in 
the yard which had just been rejected as unfit for use.” 

The area of vineyards cultivated was 4,552,500 acres, but the average yield per 
acre was 250 gallons as compared with 144 in 1892. ‘The total value of the crop is 
estimated at £50,261,101, but of this sum the higher-classed wines—that is, wines 
reckoned as worth two shillings per gallon—are covered by £5,900,737. ‘The yield of 
Bordeaux claret in the department of the Gironde in 1875 was 118,510,000 gallons ; 
in 1891, 55,080,000 ; in 1892, 41,485,000 ; but last year it rose to 110,877,000 gallons. 
In 1884 the number of bottles filled with claret was 178,500,000, but the yield of 1893 
will require no less than 666,090,000 bottles. 

On August 31st, 1822, the first grapes were cut in the department of the Gironde, 
and no other vintage for the whole of the century, until last year, was begun in the 
month of August. In the third week of last August the first grapes were cut in this 
department ; in the Medoc district, vineyards that gave 51,000 lbs. of grapes in 
1892, yielded 124,000 lbs. in 1893; those of Chateau Lafite, which produced 320 
hogsheads of wine in 1892, gave 1000 hogsheads in 1893. 

During the last hundred years the annual produce has greatly varied in quantity. 
In 1788 it was over 1,100,000,000 gallons; in 1830, 336,205,000 gallons; in 1850, 
1,215,853,000 gallons ; in 1854, 238,128,000 gallons ; in 1875, 1,839,914,000 gallons ; 
in 1891, 663,072,000 gallons. 

The annual average yield for the ten years ending 1892 was more than 660,000,000 
gallons ; wines imported, 220,000,000 gallons, making a total of 880,000,000 gallons. 
The exports averaged only 55,000,000 gallons, thus leaving no less than 825,000,000 
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gallons for home consumption. ‘The vintage of 
1875 was the greatest ever known in France ; 
for, although in this year the vines were fiercely 
attacked by the phylloxera, the yield ex- 
ceeded 1,800,000,000 gallons ; the exports were 
81,000,000 gallons, and the imports were re- 
duced to about 6,000,000 gallons. 

For purposes of comparison it may be stated 
that the Italian vintage of last year was esti- 
mated to yield 675,387,220 gallons, or about 
90,000,000 less than in 1892. ‘This decrease 
occurred mainly in the northern Adriatic pro- 
vinces, which gave only about a half of the 
yield of the previous year, which was then 
166,000,000 gallons ; Sicily and Tuscany gave 
each about 90,000,000, Piedmont nearly as 

Preparation for Pole-stacking. much, and Emilia and Umbria came next 
The total area of Italian vineyards is 8,666,000 acres. More than half of the wine drunk 
in Switzerland is Italian—the quantity of French is less than half that from Italy. 

In the first eleven months of 1862 France imported 204,210,000 gallons of wine, 
and exported only 38,520,000 gallons. Spain sent 110,000,000 gallons ; and the re- 
mainder came mostly from Tunis and Algiers. In consequence of the new protective 
tariff, Italy sent a very small quantity. 

In the ten years ending 1890 France imported 2,134,125,000 gallons of wine, and 
exported only 546,375,000 gallons. She produces sixteen times more than she exports. 
Paris alone drinks seven times more wine annually than Great Britain. ‘The consump- 
tion of wine per head for Europe is computed to be, annually: for the Spaniard, 115 
litres ; Greek, 109 ; Belgian, 104 ; Portuguese, 96 ; Italian, 95 ; Frenchman, 94 ; Swiss, 
61 ; Roumanian, 52 ; Austro-Hungarian, 22 ; German, 6; Russian, 3; Dutchman and 
Englishman, 2. 

The vine grows best where the temperature varies from 59° to 61° Fahr. Humboldt 
said, “That wine may be drinkable, the temperature of the warmest month should not 
be less than 64° Fahr., and the number of rainy days in the two months preceding the 
vintage should not exceed twelve.” 

The highest point in any country up to 
which the vine may be cultivated depends 
upon the situation of the country itself. 
In Hungary it is cultivated up to 957 feet 
above sea-level; in North Switzerland, 
1650 feet; in Cevennes, 1980 feet; in 
Velay (France), 2640 feet; Etna (Sicily), 
3894 feet; Atlas (Africa), 4950 feet; in 
Venezuela as high as 7920 feet. The 
best Bordeaux wines are grown not more 
than 165 feet above sea-level; the finest 
Burgundy not above 255 feet. When 
grown on the plains, the quality of the wine 
is not nearly so good. All the grand crus 
of Champagne, Burgundy, Medoc, Cotes 
du Rhone, the borders of the Rhine, etc., 
are grown on hilly soil. Uprootina the Vines 
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All pure champagnes come from the vineyards of Rheims, Epernay, and Chilons ; 
are either “ sparkling,” “ half-sparkling,” or “ still,” and are all but colourless. 
terms “ partridge-eye, 
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The 


pink,” and “ rose-tinted” denote that the manu- 


facturer has so tinted his wines by adding to them an extract drawn from the pellicle 
of over-ripe grapes, or an extract from elderberries. 

From the following table it will be seen that, whilst the sale of champagne has 
nearly doubled in France, the quantity sold for export has so increased that it is now 
nearly five times more than it was in 1844:— 





| Year. 


| 1844-45 | 


1848-49 
1852-53 
1856-57 
1860-61 
1862-63 
1864-65 
1866-67 
1868-69 
1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 
| 1873-74 
| 1874-75 
| 1875-76 
1876-77 





No. of bottles 


exported, 


4,380,204 
5,086,484 
6,355,574 
8,490, 198 
8,488,223 
759375836 
9,101,441 
10,283,886 
12,810,194 
755445323 
17,001,124 
18,917,779 
18, 106, 310 
15,318,345 
16,705,719 
15,582,964 


No. of bottles| 
sold in 
France. 


| 2,255,438 | 


1,473,966 
2,305,217 
2,468,818 
2,697,508 
2,767,371 
2,801,626 
35218, 343 
3,104,496 


Total No. of 
bottles sold. 


6,635,642 | 


7,160,450 
8,740,790 
10,959,016 
11,185,731 
10,705,207 
11,903,067 
13,502,229 
15,914,690 
9,178,264 
20, 368,661 
22,381,838 


| 20,598,069 


18,835,527 
19,145,481 





Year. 


1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 
1880-81 
1881-82 
1882-83 
1883-84 
1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 


| 1891-92 


i 


In 1844-5 the value of the champagne produced in the department of the Marne 
was £265,400; in 1868-9 it had risen to £640,000; in 1890-91 it exceeded 
41,000,000, thus nearly quadrupling itself in fifty years. 


No. of bottles 
exported. 


15,711,651 

14,844,181 

16,524,593 
18,220,980 
17,671,366 
17,642,821 

18,206,756 
18,189,246 
14,923,490 
16,222,903 
17,257,085 
18,904,469 
19,148,382 
21,699,111 
19,685,115 


INo. of bottles 
| sold in 
| France. 


2,450,983 
2,596,356 
2,666, 561 
2,399,924 
| 3,190,869 
2,869,231 
2,675,578 
2,822,601 
2,752,184 
2,861,971 
3,076,639 
3,653,615 
4,176,189 
4,077,083 
4,558,881 


Total No. of 
bottles sold. 


18,162,634 
17,440, 537 
19,191,154 
20,620,904 
20,862,235 
20,512,052 
20,882,534 
21,011,857 
17,075,074 
19,084,874 
20,334,324 
22,558,084 
571 
,194 
3,996 

















The Vintage at Bouzy. 


Last year about 40,000 


acres were devoted to viticulture, and the yield of champagne is estimated at 100,000,000 
litres. 
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Hat tit A great expanse of country in the arron- 
xe dissements of Rheims, Epernay, and Chalons 
is devoted to viticulture for the special 
production of champagne; and the vine- 
yards of Dizy, Bouzy, Verzenay, Mareiul, 
Hautvilliers, Ay, Epernay, and Muilly are 
widely celebrated for the splendour of 
their fruit. 

The finest champagne is produced by 
the juice from the black and the white 
grapes being mixed together — the black 
giving body and strength, the white delicacy 


‘The Planting. 


































and richness. In blending, more juice 
from the black grape is used than from 
the white; and in gathering the grapes 
great care is taken that every grape is fully 
ripe before it is put into the press. 

Generally the subsoil of the vineyards 
is chalky, and into this none but the finest 
varieties of the vine are planted, such as 
le Pineau, le Pineau gris, le Vert dore, 
and le Plant gris for black grapes,—and 
’Epinette, le Pineau blanc, la Camai, 
and le Meslier for white. 

In the champagne districts, from the 
vines planted on the slopes of the hills, 
specially from those that are planted up 
to about two-thirds of their height, the 
choicest and most equal-quality wines are 
produced. 


Vine-pruning. 


Viticulture demands constant labour through- 
out the year. The preparation of the soil, the 
trimming of the plants, the removal and re- 
placing of the poles, the watchful outtook for 
insects injurious to both plant and fruit, and 
“ provining,” or placing new branches from the 
plants in vacant spaces with their extremities 
rising out of the earth, give full and continuous 
employment to large numbers of the peasantry. 
In October, immediately after the vintage, the 
poles are removed from the vines; the ground 
is weeded in November, and in this month and 
through December old stalks are removed, new 
“Provining.” ; ‘vines are planted, and new shoots are layered 

















in the vacant spaces. In January and 
February the first pruning is made; and 
this is one of the most important opera- 
tions in the vineyard, as upon it alone 
the success of the vintage often depends, 
Usually the pruner leaves on the stock 
two branches only, termed Jdroches or 
pousses, and naturally the strongest shoots 
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Vine-clipper. 
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Vine-staking. 


are left. In the young wood of black 
grape vines three buds are left to each 
shoot ; in the white, one shoot only with 
four buds is left. The vine is pruned 
above the third bud or “eye” of each 
shoot, and care is taken to ensure that the 
cut itself shall not incline towards the 
bud, lest the sap in rising should descend 
upon the bud and cause it torot. Digging 
and hoeing follow in March and April ; 
in May “provining ” is again done where 
necessary, and a pole is fixed to every vine 
in the vineyard ; the second weeding and 
second pruning are made in June, and 
the vines are tied to the poles by straw 
bands; in July the third weeding and 
third hoeing take place ; in August gener- 
ally the vineyards are not interfered with, 
but every preparation is made for the 
coming vintage ; in September a final but 
slight pruning is done where requisite, and 
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from the middle of the month to the first or second week in October the vintage is in 
full activity. For every 23 acres of land the large number of 62,500 poles must be 
fixed with the vines, the value of which is £150. ‘This is three times the number 
required in the Medoc vineyards, and four times more than in the Burgundian. The 
poles are usable for from twelve to fifteen years. 

When weeding and pruning, the vine-dressers make diligent search for all insects 

inimical to vine life. When the fruit changes colour the attacks of the grape-worm 
are anxiously guarded against, as this worm not only injures the plant, but, should any 
number be pressed with the grapes, the flavour of the wine would be injuriously 
affected and its colour 
slightly changed. 
All labour in the vine- 
yards is hand-labour. In 
the vintage the bunches of 
grapes are cut from the 
vine; bad, green, and im- 
perfect fruit is cut away by 
the experts ; they place the 
finest bunches in baskets, 
to be taken to the presses 
in spring-carts, or on the 
backs of led horses, so that 
the fruit shall not be in- 
jured from jolting on the 
road. 

Once begun, the vint- 
age must be finished as 
quickly as possible. In 
gathering, the pickers are 
strictly forbidden to eat the 
grapes, and this not on 
account of the quantity so 
consumed, but because the 
perfume of the fruit, in 
picking, produces sufficient 
excitation without adding 
thereto by eating the grape 
itself. 

tach basket of grapes 
is weighed, is labelled with 
the weight and the name 
of vineyard where grown, and is then emptied into the press in the proportion of 4200 
kilos. of black to 4000 kilos. of white ; and this quantity of grapes will yield 2000 litres 
of wine-juice; this is subsequently drawn off into tuns holding a thousand gallons 
each. The absolute unification of all champagne wine-juice obtained from the different 
vineyards belonging to each respective house must be made, in order that all the 
wine shall be homogeneous and equal in quality for the year in which produced. 

By fermentation the wine-juice, or “must,” is changed into acidulous alcoholic 
liquid, or “wine.” When the “cottee” has risen to the surface in the vat, and the 
sediment is deposited, the wine is racked into casks holding 200 litres. ‘These are 
placed in the underground cellars with a vine-leaf over each bunghole; upon this 
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Vine-training. 
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The Wine Press. 


vine-leaf fine sand is sprinkled, and through the aperture thus made the carbonic-acid 
gas generated by fermentation escapes. In the spring the casks are emptied into 
great tuns holding from 5000 to 6000 gallons each, preparatory to the final blending 
carried out under the direct supervision of the chiefs of the houses concerned. The 
results of all tests made in the process of manufacture, the names of the vineyards 
whence obtained, and the quantities of each wine used in the whole, are placed 
before them. ‘They then make a final test, to ascertain what may be still needed to 
bring the wine fully up to the standard of excellence required by the house. In this 
final blending the chief aim is to make the whole of the wine absolutely homogeneous 
in tone, strength, and aroma. 

Champagnes of some years are far superior to those of others, as was the case 
with the years 1865, 1868, and 1880. In 1880 the quantity of the finest grapes was 
so limited that a cask of 200 litres of wine cost £62. 

After the final blending the wine is racked into 44-gallon casks, and these are 
again placed in the cellars, where they lie undisturbed till May, when bottling 
commences ; the bottles are placed in iron bins in the deep underground cellars, and 
here the wine lies maturing for from two to three years. In its matured, effervescent 
state, when the carbonic acid is dissolved, the glucose decomposed, and the alcohol 
disengaged, a deposit remains in the bottle which must be removed without injury to 
the wine. For this purpose each bottle is placed obliquely in the side of a two-sided 
plane, each side holding about sixty bottles; or perpendicularly in a hole in a table, 
with the cork downwards. To each bottle, day by day, the vemueur or mover of the 
bottles gives a “ scientific” rotatory movement, jerking it so as to loosen the sediment 
or “crust” from the sides, so that it may be deposited upon the cork. This operation 
is continued for months together, until the whole sediment has been thus deposited. 

This method for “ clearing the crust ” from champagne was discovered by Madame 
Clicquot-Ponsardin, for many years the head of the house of Messrs. Clicquot 
& Co., of Rheims. 
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“ Disgorging” (7.¢., ejecting the sediment from the bottle) is effected by the 
disgorger holding the bottle, still head downwards, in his left hand, and with his 
right cutting the string that confines the cork, The effervescing power of the 
wine drives out both cork and sediment, and then the disgorger speedily lifts the 
head of the bottle, and takes care that no more wine is expelled than is absolutely 
necessary, 

As, in the process of maturing, the original sweetness of the wine has disappeared, 
its loss must be replaced ; but this must be done in varying degrees, so as to adapt 
the wine to the tastes of the specific countries for which it is destined. By a machine 
each disgorged bottle is “ dosed” automatically with an adequate quantity of “ dosage,” 
this dosage being made from cane sugar and alcohol. Every cork used is new, is 
branded with the name of the house as a guarantee of its quality, and is secured 
by string, previously saturated with linseed-oil, and by twisted wire. ‘To test the 
security of the corkage, the bottles lie in the cellars for six weeks before they are 
packed for delivery, 

The exquisite flavour of the wine would disappear if the corks were not of the finest 
quality—hence these must be free from imperfections and must be tasteless. ‘The cork 
bark is imported from Catalonia and Andalusia, ‘The cork tree is now grown in Tunis 
and Algeria; but the bark thence obtained is not yet ripe for use with champagne, 
Before the bark possesses the necessary qualities for this special use, the tree must 
have been stripped from six to eight times ; and as the barking is made only once in 
ten years, the trees must be from sixty to seventy years old before the bark is fit for 
use with champagne : a worm-hole, or the least fissure, would permit the escape of the 
effervescent gas. 

To resist the explosive force of champagne, it was necessary that the bottles should 
be so made as to be able to withstand a pressure of from five to six atmospheres ; 
and not until the manufacturers in the glass works of Hautvilliers and of Quinquen- 
grogne made the bottles conical, with narrow, graduated, elongated necks, and very 





The Cellars. 
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strong, could the wines be fully champagnised. The credit of this discovery is 
given to Dom Perignon, Prior of the Abbey of Hautvilliers, in 1688. ! 

The homogeneity of the materials used in making bottles for holding champagne 
must be complete, and the glass must be free from flints, flaws, and air-bubbles. 
Further, there must be no salt 
contained in the glass, or the 
carbonic acid of the wine would 
decompose it, and thus the flavour 
and quality of the wine would 
be changed. A little iron gives 
strength to the glass, and is not / 
injurious ; but there must not be | 
even a trace of lead. The neck ' 
of the bottle must be graduated 
imperceptibly, and must be free 
from all protuberance, or “ dis- 
gorging ” would be hindered ; it 
must be so contracted as to compress 
the cork within the bottle. From these 
details it will be seen that, to prevent 
the finest brands of champagne from 
being vitiated by the bottles or by the 
corks, the most minute and careful : : 
attention is requisite. act Pe ese 

All producers of champagne pre- Pe Ae Te 
pare and blend their wines in accordance with tradition and the standard of the 
house concerned: the principal makers have only one quality—the best; none of 
these supply wine of second-class quality with their own distinctive brand. Best 
champagnes vary only in degrees of sweetness, and this variation is made to suit the 
different countries into which they are sent. After the wine has been finally corked 
the bottles are stored in separate cellars underground, the cellars being divided and 
set apart for various countries for which the wine has been specially prepared : there 
is an English cellar, an American, a German, a Russian, etc., etc. 

Much romantic interest surrounds the planting and growth of the celebrated 
champagne house of Messrs. Clicquot & Co., of Rheims. Towards the end of the 
last century Baron Ponsardin carried on a spinning factory in the city ; in 1777 his 
wife presented to him a little daughter, who was subsequently named “ Barbe-Nicole.” 
She was a puny, sickly babe, and gave little promise of becoming the creatress of one 
of the chief champagne houses of the world. As time progressed, however, she gained 
strength, and was able to belie the promise of her childhood. When seventeen years 
of age she married M. Francois-Marie Clicquot, who was her senior by four years. 
His father was a banker in Rheims, and a manufacturer of woollens and tissues of 
various kinds. He was also a votary to viticulture, and possessed vineyards in Bouzy 
and in Verzenay ; he favoured his immediate friends by selling to them the surplus 
choice wines his vineyards supplied beyond his own requirements. 

After marriage the young couple determined to give the fullest attention to 
developing the vineyards, so as to make the trade in champagne an important branch 
of their father’s house. They bought the best vineyards in, and greatly improved 
the viticulture of, the district ; but they never anticipated the extent to which their 
business would grow. 


All “went merrily as a marriage-bell” down to 1805. Prosperity crowned their 
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efforts, for before the end of the century the wine-trade had become a very lucrative 
branch of the business of the house, and it had also assisted in extending its banking 
transactions. But on October 8th, 1805, M. Frangois Clicquot died suddenly, leaving 
his young wife in terrible affliction, with the whole weight of the business on her 
shoulders. And now this hitherto delicate woman “ found her vocation.” Resolutely 
taking her position at the head of the house, she directed all its operations with great 
firmness and with a business capacity wholly unlooked-for. Her first aim was to 
improve and extend the wine branch, and to make her champagnes the finest that 
could be produced. It was she who discovered the value of the rotatory movement 
of the bottles for depositing the sediment of the wine upon the corks. Daily, for 
hours together, and year after year, confiding in no one, but studying with admirable 
perseverance and great sagacity, she remained in the cellars, carrying on her ex- 
periments and carefully watching their effects; and when, at last, she was certain 
that her discovery was of vast benefit to the wine, she formally set up the rotatory 
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Residence of the late Madame Clicquot-Ponsardin, Rheims. 





movement of the bottles as a most important branch of work to be carried on 
throughout her cellars. As soon as this method was made known it was adopted 
by every grower of champagne, and to-day “a good shaker” commands a high 
salary. This discovery largely increased the reputation of the wines of “ Veuve 
Clicquot-Ponsardin & Co.” 

Whilst the business was thus prospering under her governance from year to 
year, a youth of twenty-one years old left his father’s house in Wetzlar-sur-le-Lahn, 
a free town of the Hanseatic League, for Rheims. He had ample means, but he 
desired to gain in France itself a correct knowledge of the language, and also, if 
he could secure it, practical training in business. On reaching Rheims, in 1821, 
M. Werlé (for so was he named) offered his services to Madame Clicquot; and she, 
struck with his appearance and manners, gave him a seat in her office as one of the 
clerks. His intelligence and attention to business were such that, at the end of the 
year, she made him the head of a department; in 1828 he seized the opportunity 
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that offered to show to Madame Clicquot that 
her confidence was not misplaced. 

It unfortunately happened that in this year 
(1828) the house of Poupart de Neuflize, of 
Rheims, was unable to meet its liabilities, and 
it was made bankrupt. As, in various trans- 
actions with Neuflize, the bank of Madame 
Clicquot-Ponsardin was seriously involved, 


at the time ; and M. Werlé, realising the gravity *_* 
of the situation, started for Paris, taking with ~3 
him all the deeds of his own property. 
M. Lowenberg was Madame Clicquot’s Parisian 
banking correspondent, and was well ac- 
quainted with her business. With him M. Werlé 
sought an interview, fully explained the state Chateau de Boursault. 

of affairs, and asked for a loan of two million 

francs to sustain the bank and carry it successfully through the crisis. As evidence of 
his confidence in the soundness of the bank, if it were enabled to meet its immediate 
demands, he offered the deeds of his own property as partial security. This security, 
coupled with the knowledge possessed of the Rheims bank, and the unbounded faith 
of his applicant in the bank’s stability, satisfied M. Lowenberg: he at once placed 
a million francs in M. Werlé’s hands, and he also opened credit in his books for 
a second million should it be required. M. Werlé returned to Rheims the same 
night. Early next morning he took possession of the cashier’s counter in the bank, 
and throughout the day as every demand was presented it was met. Then occurred 
that for which he had hoped: the promptitude with which all demands were 
satisfied speedily became known, and the conviction grew stronger and _ stronger 
that the injurious reports in circulation were baseless. As if by magic the “run” 
ceased as suddenly as it had begun—accounts ruthlessly closed were reopened, 
and the bank’s business quickly resumed its normal course, without any necessity 
to draw upon the second million francs. When Madame Clicquot was made aware 
of the peril through which 
the bank had been so skil- 
fully piloted, she hastened 
to Rheims to thank 
M. Werlé for his valuable 
services; at once she 
placed him at the head of 
all her affairs, and made 
him a partner in the firm. 
He then took out letters 
of naturalisation, and be- 
came a French subject. 
Upon his advice she re- 
linquished the banking 


Entrance to the Establishment of Messrs. Clicquot, branch of the business an 
Rue du Temple, Rheims, 183 I, and with the capital 
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thus set at liberty other vineyards were bought, and a new era of prosperity in 
the, champagne business of the house was speedily inaugurated. 

South of the Marne, near the vineyards of Epernay, on a beautifully wooded 
height, Madame Clicquot built for herself the fine Chateau de Boursault, and during 
the latter years of her life she lived here, and here she died in 1866, aged 8g years, 
It then became the residence of her great-granddaughter, the Duchesse d’Uzts. In 
the recent political history of her country this Duchess held a prominent position, 
—she was anxious for the stability of France, and she took what she believed to 
be the best means for its accomplishment. Entering heart and soul into the schemes 
of the late General Boulanger, ex-War-Minister, she showed the reality of her 
opinions and hopes by financing him to the extent of three million francs (4,120,000) ; 
but she has lived long enough to see her hopes blasted, and the instrument 




















The Establishment of Veuve Pommery, Rheims. 


upon which she leaned prove himself utterly unworthy of the confidence reposed 
in him. 


The Clicquot cellars are situated in the Rue du Temple, being excavated in 
the earth from 75 to 100 feet below the surface, and are carried to a considerable 
length under Rheims. ‘Two essential requisites to the “health” of champagne 
are thus secured: absolute stillness for the wine; and all but perfect equality of 
temperature throughout the year. ‘These cellars are lighted by gas; they hold from 
12,000,000 to 14,000,000 bottles of champagne, of various ages, and they represent 
an enormous capital, increasing in value from year to year. The house employs about 
six hundred hands. 

On a hill outside the city of Rheims stands the extensive establishment of 
Madame Veuve Pommery & Co., surrounded by gardens. On passing through some 
of the offices, the door is reached which opens upon a descent of a hundred steps 
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Fete de Bacchus. By M. Navlet. 


leading into the vaults ; these extend in various directions for several miles under the 
city, and give warehouse room for about 15,000,000 bottles and hundreds of casks of 
wine in process of maturation. The illuminant throughout is electricity, and here 
all the processes attendant upon the production of the finest crus of champagne are 
developed. 

Here and there in the labyrinth of the vaults are sundry large openings cut in the 
chalk, and on the flat wall-spaces of two of these original Bacchanalian scenes are 
depicted. ‘The late Madame Pommery was a liberal patron of art, and, not content 


Champagne in the Eighteenth Century. By M. Naulet. 
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Cooperage at Messrs. Moét & Chandon's, Epernay. 


with encouraging it above ground, she cultivated it fifty feet underground, by having 
two grand scenes designed and sculptured in the chalk by M. Navlet of Chalons-sur- 
Marne; these scenes are remarkable for boldness of conception, for free and unre- 
strained pose of the figures, and for great delicacy of finish in the cutting. The “ Féte 
de Bacchus” is 23 feet long by 12 feet high, and “Champagne in the Eighteenth 
Century” is 31 feet long by 21 feet high. Messrs. Pommery most kindly sent us 
photographic copies of these art examples, and we have much pleasure in here 
reproducing them. 

It is singular that two of the principal champagne houses of France should have 
been governed for many years by widows—Madame Clicquot-Ponsardin and Madame 
Pommery—and that the husbands of both should have died suddenly. The house 
of Pommery was founded by M. Greno in 1836; he took M. Wibert as his partner, 
the latter managing the business at home, whilst he himself travelled through Europe 
selling the wines of the house. ‘They succeeded so well that, after twenty years, both 
partners retired ; having sold the business to M. Alexander Pommery, a wool merchant 
of Rheims, in July 1856, M. Greno consented to represent the house for a time until 
the new proprietor was firmly established therein. But in February 1858 M. Pommery 
died suddenly, leaving his widow with a son and daughter. After some consideration 
she determined herself to continue the business. In 1866 she took her son into 
partnership on his coming of age; and in 1875 her daughter, the Comtesse de 
Polignac ; in 1885 she added M. Vasnier, who had long taken an active part in its 
management; and the brand of the house became thenceforward Veuve Pommery, 
Fils & Co. 

Madame Pommery was a remarkable woman, possessing great energy and force of 
character; she rapidly extended her business all over the world, until it became 
necessary to create the magnificent cellars and extensive establishment which now 
ornament the city of Rheims. She rose daily at five o’clock in the morning, personally 
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superintended her large correspondence, gave her orders to her assistants, and was 
frequently immersed the whole of the day in the business of the house. She 
patronised art liberally: she bought Millet’s celebrated picture of “The Gleaners” 
at a cost of 300,000 francs, and this she subsequently presented to the Louvre in 
Paris; her splendid collection of ceramics she presented to Rheims. One who 
knew her well said, “She would have governed a department as easily as she governed 
her own house of business.” 

It is scarcely possible to deal with the romantic incidents that have occurred in 
the history of champagne and to omit all reference to the house of Messrs. Moét & 
Chandon of Epernay. This house took root where it now is in the early years of the 
eighteenth century, and its progress since has been so assured, that now its reputa- 
tion is world-wide. From its archives we gather that its first sale of champagne—a 
champagne that was very different in its sparkle and in its aroma from the “ educated” 
champagne of to-day—consisted of about 540 bottles ; these were sent to two merchants 
in Paris and one in Nantes; in 1788 two bottles were sent as samples to a London 
house, for which five shillings was charged; and Messrs Carbonnell, of Regent Street, 
received their first supply of twenty dozen, ordered to be “ without any sparkle,” 
whilst a London banker got thirty dozen in 1790 at three shillings per bottle! But 
now the premises are most extensive: the vaults run underground for several miles ; 
the quantity of. water supplied by steam daily for the washing of bottles is 20,000 
gallons, and the bottles are washed by 200 women; the employés of the house for 
vineyard and warehouse work number from 1200 to 1300; its cooperage (an illustra- 
tion of which, and of the packing-room, we now give through the courtesy of the firm) 
is very extensive, and gives constant employment to many artisans. Its vineyards 
cover about 3000 acres, and the yearly cost of cultivation averages about £40 
per acre. From 120,000 to 130,000 bottles are daily filled with wine in the usual 





Packing-room at Messrs. Moet & Chandon’s, Epernay. 
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bottling season ; and in the vaults are stored about 15,000,000 bottles in from 11,000 
to 12,000 bins, and 30,000 casks of “new” wine; about 600,000 bottles are “ rotated 
and shaken ” daily ; in the packing and despatch room from seventy to eighty men and 
women are fully employed; and the average export of the house is 10,000 bottles 
a day. 

In the dining-room, at the club, or in the banqueting hall, when the champagne 
passes from hand to hand, and its brilliant sparkle is scrutinised with keen eye, or 
when the connoisseur lifts the delicious draught to his lips and passes judgment 
thereon, how small is the number of those who realise, or have even the faintest 
conception of, the minute and incessant care that is taken with every detail in the 
manufacture of champagne before so great a luxury as the finest quality is evolved 
from grapes. When this is realised then the luxury is greatly increased in value, and 
the reason for its costliness is to some extent satisfactorily explained. 


J. RusseLt ENDEAN. 
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POMONA’S TRAVELS. 


A SERIES OF LETTERS TO THE MISTRESS OF RUDDER GRANGE 
FROM HER FORMER HANDMAIDEN. 


LETTER No. XVII. 


BUXTON, 




















HAVE begun to take the baths. There really is so little to 
do in this place that I couldn’t help it, and so while Jorie 
was off tending to his hot soaks I thought I might as well 
try the thing myself. At any rate, it would fill up the time 
when I was alone. I find I like this sort of bathing very 

‘ much, and I wish I had begun it before. It reminds me of 

L a kind of medicine for colds that you used to make for me, 

madam, when I first came to the canal boat. It had lemons 
and sugar in it, and it was so good I remember I used to think that I would like 
to go into a lingering consumption so that I could have it three times a day, until 

I finally passed away like a lily on a snow bank. 

Jone’s been going about a good deal in a bath-chair, and doesn’t mind my walking 
alongside of him. -He says it makes him feel easier in his mind on the whole. 

Mr. Poplington came two or three days ago, and he is stopping at our hotel. We 
three have hired a carriage together two or three times, and have taken drives into the 
country. Once we went to an inn, the Cat and the Fiddle, about five miles away, on a 
high bit of ground called Axe Edge. It is said to be the highest tavern in England ; 
and it’s very lucky that it is, for that’s the only recommendation it’s got. The sign 
in front of the house has on it a cat on its hind legs playing a fiddle, with a look on 
its face as if it was saying, “It’s pretty poor, but it’s the best I can do for you.” 

Inside is another painting of a cat playing a fiddle, and truly that one might be 
saying, “ Ha! ha! you thought that that picture on the sign was the worst picture 
you ever saw in your life, but now see how you are mistaken.” ‘ 

Up on that high place you get the rain fresher than you do in Buxton, because it 
hasn’t gone so far through the air, and it’s mixed with more chilly winds than anywhere 
else in England, I should say. But everybody is bound to go to the Cat and the 
Fiddle at least once, and we are glad we have been there and that it is over, I like 


the places nearer the town a great deal better, and some of them are yery pretty. 
Copyright 1894 in the United States of America according to Act of Congress by Frank R. Stockton, 
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One day we two and Mr. Poplington took a ride on top of a stage to see Haddon 
Hall and Chatsworth. 

Haddon Hall is to me like a dream of the past come true. Lots of other old 
places have seemed like dreams, but this one was right before my eyes just as it 
always was. Of course, you must have read all about it, madam, and I am not going 
to tell it over again. But think of it: a grand old baronial mansion, part of it built 
as far back as the eleven-hundreds, and yet in good condition and fit to live in! 
That is what I thought as I walked through its banqueting hall and courts and noble 
chambers. ‘ Why,” said I to Jone, “in that kitchen our meals could be cooked; at 
that table we could eat them; in these rooms we could sleep; in these gardens and 
courts we could roam ; we could actually live there!” We haven’t seen any other 
romance of the past that we could say that about, and to this minute it puzzles me 
how any duke in this world could be content to own a house like this and not live 
in it. But I suppose he thinks more of water pipes and electric lights than he does 
of the memories of the past and time-hallowed traditions. 

As for me, if I had been Dorothy Vernon, there’s no man on earth, not even Jone, 
that could make me run away from such a place as Haddon Hall. They show the 
stairs down which she tripped with her lover when they eloped ; but if it had been me, 
it would have been up those stairs I would have gone. Mr. Poplington didn’t agree a 
bit with me about the joy of living in this enchanting old house, and neither did Jone, 
I am sure, although he didn’t say so much. But then they are both men, and when it 
comes to soaring in the regions of romanticism you must not expect too much of men. 

After leaving Haddon Hall, which I did backward, the coach took us on to 
Chatsworth, which is a different sort of a place altogether. It is a grand palace—at 
least, it was built for one—but now it is an enormous show place, bright and clean and 
sleek, and when we got there we saw hundreds of visitors waiting to go in. They 
was taken through in squads of about fifty, with a man to lead them, which he did 
very much as if they was a drove of cattle. 

The man who led our squad made us step along lively, and I must say that, 
never having been in a drove before, Jone and I began to get restive long before we 
got through. As for the show, I like the British Museum a great deal better. There 
is ever so much more to see there, and you have time to stop and look at things. 
At Chatsworth they charge you more, give you less, and treat you worse. When it 
came to taking us through the grounds, Jone and I struck. We left the gang we 
was with, and, being shown where to find a gate out of the place, we made for that 
gate, and waited until our coach was ready to take us back to Buxton. 

It is a lot of fun going to the theatre here. It doesn’t cost much, and the plays 
are good and generally funny, and a rheumatic audience is a very jolly one. The 
people seem so glad to forget their backs, their shoulders and their legs, that they are 
ready to laugh at things that are only half comic, and keep up a lively chattering 
between the acts. It’s fun, too, to see them when the play is over. The bath-chairs 
that have come after some of them are brought right into the building, and are 
drawn up just like carriages after the theatre. The first time we went I wanted Jone 
to stop awhile and see if we didn’t hear somebody call out ‘ Mrs. Barchester’s 
bath-chair stops the way!” but he said I expected too much, and would not wait. 

We sit about so much in the gardens, which are lively when it’s clear, and not 
bad even in a little drizzle, that we’ve got to know a good many of the people; 
and although Jone’s a good deal given to reading, I like to sit and watch them and 
see what they are doing. 

When we first came here I noticed a good-looking young woman who was hauled 
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about in a bath-chair, generally with an open book in her lap, which she never 
seemed to read much because she was always gazing around as if she was looking 
for something. Before long I found out what she was looking for, for every day, 
sooner or later, generally sooner, there came along a bath-chair with a good-looking 
young man in it. He had a book in his lap too, but he was never reading it when 








I saw him, because he was looking for the young woman; and as soon as they saw 
each other they began to smile, and as they passed they always said something, but 
didn’t stop. I wondered why they didn’t give their pullers a rest and have a good 
talk as if they knew each other ; but before long I noticed not very far behind the 
young lady’s bath-chair was always another bath-chair with an old gentleman in it 
with a bottle nose. After awhile I found out that this was the young lady’s father, 
because sometimes he would call to her and have her stop, and then she generally 
seemed to get some sort of a scolding. 

Of course when I see anything of this kind going on I can’t help taking one side 
or the other; and, as you may well believe, madam, I wouldn’t be likely to take that 
old bottle-nosed man’s side. I had not been noticing these people for more than two 
or three days when one morning, as Jone and me was sitting under an umbrella 
for there was a little more rain than common—lI saw these two young people in their 
bath-chairs coming along side by side and talking just as hard as they could. At 
first I was surprised, but I soon saw how things was: the old gentleman couldn’t 
come out in the rain. It was plain enough, from the way these two young people 
looked at each other, that they was in love; and, although it most likely hurt them 
just as much to come out into the rain as it would the old man, love is all-powerful, 
even over rheumatism. 

Pretty soon the clouds cleared away without notice, as they do in this country, 
and it wasn’t long before I saw away off the old father’s bath-chair coming along 
lively. His bottle nose was sticking up in the air, and he was looking from one 
side to the other as hard as he could. The two lovers had turned off to the right 
and gone over a little bridge, and I couldn’t see them; but by the way that old 
nose shook, as it got nearer and nearer to me, I saw they had reason to tremble, 
though they didn’t know it. 

When the old father reached the narrow path he did not turn down it, but kept 
straight on, and I breathed a sigh of deep relief. But the next instant I remembered 
that the broad path turned not far beyond, and that the little one soon ran into 
it, and so it would not be long before the father and the lovers would meet. I 
like to tell Jone everything I’m going to do, when I am sure that he'll agree with 
me that it is right; but this time I could not bother with explanations, and so I 
just told him to sit still for a minute, for I wanted to see something, and I walked 
after the young couple as fast as I could. When I got to them, for they hadn’t gone 
very far, I passed the young woman’s bath-carriage, and then I looked around and 
I said to her, “I beg your pardon, miss, but there was an old gentleman looking for 
you; but, as I think he is coming round this way, you will meet him if you keep on 
this path.” 

“Oh my!” said she, unintending; and then she thanked me very much, and 
I went on and turned a corner, and went back to Jone, and pretty soon the 
young man’s bath-chair passed us going toward the gate, he looking three-quarters 
happy, and the other quarter disappointed, as lovers are if they don’t get the 
whole loaf. 

From that day until yesterday, which was a full week, I came to the gardens every 
morning, sometimes even when Jone didn’t want to come, because I wanted to see 
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as much of this love business as I could. For my own use in thinking of them 
I named the young man Pomeroy and the young woman Angelica; and as for 
the father I called him Snortfrizzle, being the worst name I could think of at the 
time. But I must wait until my next letter to tell you the rest of the story of the 
lovers. 


Letter No. XVIII. 


BuxTon. 


WE leave Buxton to-morrow, and I have a good many things to tell you; but I will 
first finish the story of Angelica and Pomeroy. I think the men who pulled the 
bath-chairs of the lovers knew pretty much how things was going; for, whenever 
they got a chance, they brought their chairs together, and I often noticed them 
looking out for the old father, and if they saw him coming they would move away 
from each other if they happened to be together. 

If Snortfrizzle’s puller had been one of the regular bath-chairmen they might have 
made an agreement with him so that he would have kept away from them ; but he 
was a man in livery, with a high hat, who walked very regular, like a high-stepping 
horse, and who, it was plain enough to see, never had anything to do with common 
bath-chairmen. Old Snortfrizzle seemed to be smelling a rat more and more— 
that is, if it is proper to liken Cupid to such an animal—and his nose ‘seemed to 
get purpler and purpler. I think he would always have kept close to Angelica’s chair, 
if it hadn’t been that he had a way of falling to sleep ; and whenever he did this 
his man always walked very slow, being naturally lazy. Two or three times I have 
seen Snortfrizzle wake up, shout to his man, and make him half trot around a clump 
of trees and into some narrow path where he thought his daughter might have gone. 

Things began to look pretty bad ; for the old man had very strong suspicions 
about Pomeroy, and was so very wide awake when he was awake, that I knew it 
couldn’t be long before he caught the two together, and then I didn’t believe that 
Angelica would ever come into these gardens again. 

It was yesterday morning that I saw old Snortfrizzle, with his chin down on his 
shirt-bosom, snoring so steady that his hat heaved, being pulled very slowly along 
a shady walk; and then I saw his daughter, who was not far ahead of him, turn 
into another walk which led down by the river. I knew very well that she ought 
not to turn into that walk, because it didn’t in any way lead to the place where 
Pomeroy was sitting in his bath-chair, behind a great clump of bushes and flowers, 
with his face filled with the most lively emotions, but overspread, ever and anon, 
by a cloudlet of despair, on account of the approach of the noontide hour, when 
Angelica and Snortfrizzle generally went home. 

The time was short, and I believed that love’s young dream must be put off 
until the next day if Angelica could not be made aware where Pomeroy was waiting, 
or Pomeroy where Angelica was going; so I got right up and made a short cut 
down a steep little path, and, sure enough, I met her when I got to the bottom. 

“T beg your pardon very much, miss,” said I; “but your brother is over there 
in the entrance to the cave, and I think he has been looking for you.” 

“My brother?” said she, turning as red as her ribbons was blue. ‘Oh! thank 
you very much, Robertson, you may take me that way.” 

It wasn’t long before I saw those two bath-chairs alongside of each other, and 
covered from general observation by the masses of blooming shrubbery. As I had 
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been the cause of bringing 
them together, I thought I 
had a right to look at them a 
little while, as that would be 
the only reward I’d be likely 
to get; and so I did it. It 
was as I thought: things was 
coming to a climax, the bath- 
chairmen standing, with much 
consideration, with their backs 
to their vehicles, and, united 
for the time being by their 
clasped hands, the lovers’ 
conversation grew tender to a 
degree which I would have 
feign checked, had I been 
nearer, for fear of notice by passers-by. 

But now my blood froze within my veins. I would never have believed that a 
man, in a high hat and a livery a size too small for him, could run ; but Snortfrizzle’s 
man did, and at a pace which ought to have been prohibited bylaw. I saw him coming 
from an unsuspected quarter, and swoop around that clump of flowers and foliage. 
Regardless of consequences, I approached nearer. ‘There was loud voices ; there was 
exclamations ; there was rattling of wheels ; there was the sundering of tender ties. 

In a moment Pomeroy, who had backed off but a little way, began to speak ; but 
his voice was drowned in the thunder of Snortfrizzle’s denunciations. Angelica wept, 
and her head fell upon her lovely bosom, and I am sure I heard her implore her man 
to remove her from the scene. Pomeroy remained, his face firm, his eye undaunted ; 
but Snortfrizzle shook his fist in unison with his nose, and, hurling an anathema at 
him, followed his daughter, probably to incarcerate her in her apartments. 





*** Your brother is over there.'’” 


All was over, and I returned to Jone with a heavy heart and faltering step. I 
could not but feel that I had brought about the sad end of this tender chapter in 
the lives of Pomeroy and Angelica. If I had let them alone, they would not have 
met, and they would not have been discovered together. I didn’t tell Jone what had 
happened, because he does not always sympathise with me in my interest in others, 
and for hours my heart was heavy. 

It was about half an hour before dinner that day when I thought that a little 
walk might raise my spirits, and I wandered into the gardens—for which we each 
have a weekly ticket—and there, to my amazement, not far from the gate, I saw 
Angelica in tears and her bath-chair. Her man was not with her, and she was alone. 
When she saw me, she looked at me for a minute, and then she beckoned me to 
come to her. I flew. There was but few people in the gardens, and we was alone. 

“Madam,” said she, “I think you must be very kind. I believe you knew that 
that gentleman was not my brother. He is not.” 

“ My dear miss,” said I,—I was almost on the point of calling her Angelica,—‘“ I 
knew that. I know that he is something nearer and dearer than even a brother.” 

She blushed. ‘“ Yes,” said she, “you are right ; and we are in great trouble.” 

“Oh, what is it ?—tell me quick! What can I do to help you?” 

“ My father is very angry,” said she, “and has forbidden me ever to see him again, and 
he is going to take me home to-morrow. But we have agreed to fly together to-day : 
it is our only chance ; but he is not here. Oh dear! I do not know what I shall do!” 
VoL. III.—No. 15. 33 
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“‘Where are you going to fly to?” said I. 

“We want to take the Edinburgh train this evening, if there is one,” she said ; “and 
we get out at Carlisle, and from there it is only a little way to Gretna Green.” 

“Gretna Green!” I cried. “Oh! I will help you! I will help you! Why isn’t 
the gentleman here? and where has he gone ?” 

“He has gone to see about the trains,” she said, almost crying, ‘and I don’t see 
what keeps him. I could not get away until father went into his room to dress for 
dinner, and, as soon as he is ready, he will call for me. Where can he be? I have 
sent my man to look for him.” 

“Qh, T’ll go and look for him: you wait here,” I cried, not thinking that she would 
have to; and away I went. 

As I was hurrying out of the gates of the gardens, I looked in the direction of the 
railroad-station, and there I saw Pomeroy, pulled by one bath-chairman, and the other 
one talking to him. In twenty bounds I reached him. 

“Go back for your lady,” I cried to Robertson, Angelica’s man, “and bring her 
here on the run. She sent me for you.” Away went Robertson; and then I said to 
the astonished Pomeroy : “Sir, there is no time for explanations. Your lady-love will 
be with you in a minute. My husband and I are going to Edinburgh to-morrow, and 
I have looked up all the trains. ‘There is one which leaves here at twenty minutes 
past six. If she comes soon, you will have time to catch it. Have you your baggage 
ready ?” 

He looked at me as if he wondered who on earth I was, but I am sure he saw my 
soul in my face, and trusted me. 

“Ves,” he said: ‘she has a little bag in her bath-chair, and mine is here.” 

“ Here she comes,” said I; “and you must fly to the station.” 

In a moment Angelica was with us, her face beaming with delight. 

“ Oh, thank you, thank you!” she cried ; but I would not listen to her gratitude. 

“ Hurry!” I said, “or you will be too late. Joy go with you!” 

They hastened off, and I walked back to the gardens. I looked at my watch, and 
to my horror I saw it was five minutes past six. Fifteen minutes left yet—fifteen 
minutes in which they might be overtaken. I stopped for a moment irresolutely. 
What should I do? I thought of running after them to the station. I thought in 
some way I might help them—buy their tickets, or do something. But while I was 
thinking I heard a rattle, and down the street came the man in livery, and Snortfrizzle’s 
bottle nose, like a volcano, behind him. The minute they reached me, and there was 
nobody else in the street, the old man shouted out : 

“Hi! Have you seen two bath-chairs, with a young man and a young woman in 
them?” 

I was on the point of saying no, but changed my mind like a flash. 

“ Did the young lady wear a hat with blue ribbons?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he roared. “Which way did they go?” 

** And did the young gentleman with her wear eyeglasses and a brown moustache?” 

“With her, was he?” screamed Snortfrizzle. “That’s the rascal. Which way did 
they go? Tell me instantly !” 

When I was a very little girl, I knew an old woman who told me that, if a person 
was really good at heart, the holy angels would allow that person, in the course of her 
life, twelve fibs without charge, provided they was told for the good of somebody, and 
not to do harm. Now, at such a moment as this I could not remember how many 
fibs of that kind I had left over to my credit, but I knew there must be at least one, 
and sol didn’t hesitate a second. 
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“They have gone to the Cat and the Fiddle, sir,” said I. “I heard them tell 
their bath-chairmen so, as they urged them forward at the top of their speed. They 
stopped for a second here, sir, and I heard the gentleman send a cabman for a 
clergyman, post-haste, to meet them at the Cat and the Fiddle.” 

If the sky had been lighted up by the eruption of Snortfrizzle’s nose, I should not 
have been surprised. 

“The fools! They can’t. Cat and the Fiddle? But they can’t be halfway there. 
Martin, to the Cat and the Fiddle.” 

The man touched his hat. ‘ But I couldn’t do that, sir. I couldn’t run to the 
Cat and the Fiddle : it’s long miles, sir. Shall I get a carriage ?” 

“Carriage !” cried the old man, and then he began to look about him. 

Horror struck me. Perhaps they would go to the station for one. Just then a boy 
driving a pony and a grocery cart came along. 

“There you are, sir!” I cried. “ Hire that boy to tow you. Your butler can sit in 





“*To the Cat and the Fiddle!’” 


the back of the cart and hold the handle of your bath-chair. It may take long to get 
a carriage, and the cart will go ever so much faster. You may overtake them in a mile.” 

Old Snortfrizzle never so much as thanked me or looked at me. He yelled to the 
boy in the cart, offered him ten shillings and sixpence to give him a tow, and in less 
time than I could take to write it that flunkey in the high hat was sitting in the tail of 
the cart, the pony was going at full gallop, and the old man’s bath-chair was spinning 
on behind it at a great rate. 

I did not leave that spot—standing statue-like and looking along both roads until 
I heard the rumble of the departing train ; and then I repaired to the Old Hall, my 
soul uplifted. I found Jone in an awful-fluster about my being out so late; but I do 
stay pretty late sometimes when I walk by myself, and so he hadn’t anything new to 
say. I didn’t tell him anything then, because the dinner-bell had rung some time 
before ; but to-night I shall tell him all. And I wish I could tell you more of the 
story of Angelica and Pomeroy. 
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LETTER No. XIX. 


EDINBURGH. 


WE have been here five or six days now; but the first thing I must write is the 
rest of the story of the lovers. We left Buxton the next day after their flight, and 
I begged Jone to stop at Carlisle, and let us make a little trip to Gretna Green. 
I wanted to see the place that has been such a well-spring of matrimonial joys ; and 
besides, I thought we might find Pomeroy and Angelica still there. 

I had not seen old Snortfrizzle again ; but late that night I had heard a row in 
the hotel, and I expect it was him back from the Cat and the Fiddle. Whether he 
was inquiring for me or not I don’t know, and don’t care. 

Jone thought I had done a good deal of meddling in other people’s business, 
but he agreed to go to Gretna Green, and we got there in the afternoon. I left 
Jone to take a smoke at the station, because I thought this was a business it would 
be better for me to attend to myself, and I started off to look up the village blacksmith 
and ask him if he had lately wedded a pair ; but will you believe it, madam? I had 
not gone far on the main road of the village when, a little ahead of me, I saw 
two bath-chairs coming toward me, one of them pulled by Robertson and the other 
by Pomeroy’s man, and in these two chairs was the happy lovers, evidently Mr. and 
Mrs.! Their faces was filled with light enough to take a photograph, and I could 
almost see their hearts swelling with transcendent joy. I hastened toward them, and 
" in an instant our hands was clasped as if we had been old friends. 

They told me their tale. They had reached the station in plenty of time, and 
Robertson had got a carriage for them, and he and the other man had gone with 
them third class, with the bath-chairs in the luggage van. They had reached 
Gretna Green that morning, and had been married two hours. Then I told my 
tale. The eyes of both of them was dimmed with tears—hers the most, and again 
they clasped my hands. 

“Poor father!” said Angelica; “I hope he didn’t go all the way to the Cat 
and the Fiddle, and that the night air didn’t strike into his joints. But he cannot 
separate us now,” and she looked confiding at the other bath-chair. 

“What are you going to do?” said I; and they said they had just been making 
plans. I saw, though, that their minds was in too exalted a state to do this properly for 
themselves, and so I reflected a minute. ‘ How long have you two been in Buxton ?” 

“‘T have been there two weeks and two days,” said she, “and my husband ”—oh! 
the effulgence that filled her countenance as she said this !—‘‘has been there one 
day longer.” 

“Then,” said I, ‘‘my advice to you is to go back to Buxton, and stay there 
five days until you both have taken the waters and the baths for the full three 
weeks. It won’t be much to bear the old gentleman’s upbraidings for five days ; 
and then, blessed with health and love, you can depart. No matter what arrange- 
ments you make afterward, I’d stick it out at Buxton for five days.” 

“We'll do it,” said they; and then, after more gratitude and congratulations, 
we parted. 

‘ When we was on the train Jone said that they needn’t have bothered about 
going to Gretna Green, as there was other places now where you could get 
married without a licence; but I said that no doubt their souls was so full of 
romanticism that they never thought of any other place. And as for me, if I was 
going to run away with Jone, I am sure it would be to Gretna Green I’d run. I 
never thought of asking “my lovers their last names; but to me they will always 
be Pomeroy and Angelica. 
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And now I must tell you about ourselves. When Jone had been three weeks 
at Buxton, and done all the things he ought to do, and hadn’t done anything he 
oughtn’t to do, he hadn’t any more rheumatism in him than a squirrel that jumps 
from bough to bough. But will you believe it, madam? I had such a rheumatism 
in one side and one arm that it made me give little squeaks when I did up my 
back hair, and it all came from my taking the baths when there wasn’t anything the 
matter with me; for I found out, but all too late, that, while the waters of Buxton 
will cure rheumatism in people that’s got it, they will bring it out in people who 
never had it at all. We was told that we ought not to do anything in the bathing 
line without the advice of a doctor; but those little tanks in the floors of the 
bath-rooms, all lined with tiles and filled with warm, transparent water, that you 
went down into by marble steps, did seem so innocent that I didn’t believe there 
was any need in asking questions about them. Jone wanted me to stay three 
weeks longer until I was cured, but I wouldn’t listen to that. I was wild to get 
to Scotland ; and as my rheumatism didn’t hinder me from walking, I didn’t mind 
what else it did. : 

And there is another thing I must tell you. One day, when I was sitting by 
myself on the slopes, waiting for Jone, about lunch-time, and with a reminiscence 
floating through my mind of the Devonshire clotted cream of the past, never perhaps 
to return, I saw an elderly woman coming along, and when she got near she stopped 
and spoke. I knew her in an instant. She was the old body we met at the 
Babylon Hotel, who told us about the cottage at Chedcombe. I asked her to sit 
down by me and talk, because I wanted to tell her what good times we had _ had, 
and how we liked the -place; but she said she couldn’t, as she was obliged to 
go on. 

“And did you like Chedcombe?” said she. “I hope you and your husband 
kept well.” 

I said yes. Except for Jone’s rheumatism, we felt splendid, for my aches hadn’t 
come on then; and I was going on to gush about the lovely country she had sent 
us to, and all that; but she didn’t seem to want to listen. 

“ Really ?” said she; “and your husband had the rheumatism? It was a wise 
thing for you to come here. We English people have reason to be proud of our 
country. If we have our banes we also have antidotes, and it isn’t every country 
that can say that, is it?” 

I wanted to speak up for gs, \ 
America, and I tried to think ; iW ee 
of some good antidote with the 
proper banes attached, but 
before I could do it, she gave 
her head a little wag and said, 
“Good morning: nice weather, 
isn’t it?” and waddled away. 
It struck me that the old body | 74 
was a little lofty ; and just then 
Mr. Poplington, who I hadn’t 
noticed, came up. 

“Really,” said he, “I didn’t 
know you was acquainted with 
the Countess.” . a es = 

“ The which ?” said I. “And how did you like Chedeombe?’” 
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“The Countess of Mussleby,” said he, “that you was just talking to.” 

“Countess,” I cried: “why, that’s the old person who recommended us to go 
to Chedcombe !” 

* Very natural,” said he, “ for her to do that, for her estates lie south of Chedcombe, 
and she takes a great interest in all the villages around about, and knows all the 
houses to let.” 

I parted from him and wandered away, a sadness stealing o’er my soul. Gone 
with the recollections of the clotted cream, was my vision of diamond tiaras, tossing 
plumes, and long folds of brocades and laces sweeping the marble floors of palaces. 
If ever again I read a novel with a countess in it, I shall see the edge of a yellow 
flannel petticoat and a pair of shoes like two horsehair bags, which was the last that 
I saw of this thunderbolt into the middle of my visions of aristocracy. 

We got to like Buxton very much. We met many pleasant people, and as most 
of them had a chord in common we was friendly enough. Jone said it made him 
feel sad in the smoking-room to see the men he’d got acquainted with get well and 
go home ; but that’s a kind of sadness that all parties can bear up under pretty well. 

I haven’t said a word yet about Scotland, though we have been here a week, 
but I must get something about it into this letter. I was saying to Jone the other 
day that if I was to meet a king with a crown on his head, I am not sure that I 
should know that king if I saw him again, so taken up would I be with looking at 
his crown, especially if it had jewels in it such as I saw in the regalia at the Tower of 
London. Now, Edinburgh seems to strike me in very much the same way. Princes 
Street is its crown, and whenever I think of this city it will be of this magnificent 
street and the things that can be seen from it. 

It is a great thing for a street to have one side of it taken away and sunk out 
of sight, so that there is a clear view, far and wide, and visitors can stand and look 
at nearly everything that is worth seeing in the whole town, as if they was in the front 
seats of the balcony in the theatre, and looking on to the stage. You know I am very 
fond of the theatre, madam, but I never saw anything in the way of what they call 
spectacular representation that came near Edinburgh as seen from Princes Street. 

But, as I said in one of my first letters, I am not going to write about things 
and places that you can get much better descriptions of in books, and so I won't 
take up any time in telling how we stand at the window of our room at the Royal 
Hotel, and look out at the old town standing like a forest of tall houses on the 
other side of the valley, with the great castle perched up high above them, and all the 
hills and towers, and the streets all spread out below us, with Scott’s monument 
right in front, with everybody he ever wrote about standing on brackets, which stick 
out everywhere, from the bottom up to the very top of the monument, which is 
higher than the tallest house, and looks like a steeple without a church to it. It is 
the most beautiful thing of the kind I ever saw, and I have made out, or think I 
have, nearly every one of the figures that’s carved on it. 

I think I shall like the Scotch people very much, but just now there is one thing 
about them that stands up as high above their other good points as the castle does 
above the rest of the city, and that is the feeling they have for anybody who has done 
anything to make his countrypeople proud of him. A famous Scotchman can’t die 
here without being pretty promptly born again in stone or bronze, and put in some 
open place with seats convenient for people to sit and look at him. I like this: 
glory ought to begin at home. 

FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE SACRED LAMP—THE IMPRUDENCE OF SUCCESS—PLAYWRIGHT AND PROPHET—THE 
USE AND ABUSE OF CRITICS—THE ACADEMY—A SUGGESTION FOR HOSTESSES—THE 
NATURAL FOOD SOCIETY—PETERKIN’S PUDDING—EXPECTATION. 





AHE Sacred Lamp 
| was to be relit. 
Terry was to re- 
turn to burlesque, and 
with him Kate Vaughan. 
How delighful! but ah, 
how moving a flood of 
memories the announce- 
ment loosed ! Where 
was Nellie Farren, and 
where Royce, where all 
the “happy family” of 
The Forty Thieves? . 
where were Squire and 
Elton? and where was 
Connie Gilchrist? 








Dead, or disabled, or far away: all that 
delectable combination which for years held 
the town, as stable to all seeming as the 
lions in Trafalgar Square, resolved into the 
universal flux, and so evanished that even 





its successor had had time to become a part 
of the irrevocable past. Poor Fred Leslie ! 
Poor Gaiety galaxy ! 


**So sad, so sweet, the days that are no more.” 


It seemed as if one’s youth had returned, 
to stand, as I stood, outside the pit doors, 
no dilettante member of the Playgoers’ Club, 
in a long queue of loyal old pittites, enduring 
la peine forte et dure to testify to our faith 
in the old humour and witness the reluming 
of the Sacred Lamp. The doors open at 
last, and we slowly struggle forwards, divided 
by an all-wise police into two diametrically 
opposite processions, which meet in a well- 
planned block at the tiny aperture of ad- 
mission. But it takes long to arrive at the 
thick of the fight; meantirne I suddenly 
observe a clear foot of space, left free by 
one of the incalculable chances of battle of 
which it is the highest generalship to take 
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instant advantage, so I walk quietly forwards. 
A stylishly-dressed lady left in the rear com- 
plains that I have pushed in front of her. 
I draw her attention to the fact that I have 
not even brushed her with the hem of my 
jacket, but she informs me that I am no 
gentleman. To which I reply, in as gentle- 
manly a vocabulary as I can command, that 
I am a believer in the equality of the sexes, 
that I have been converted by the lady 
novelist, and that I have resolutely and 
finally taken my foot off the neck of Woman. 
With such-like discourse we enliven the toil- 
some way, till we are caught in the central 
eddy and whirled apart for ever, she envying 
the critics, and I wondering whether, when 
Mr. Bernard Shaw contended that they ought 
to pay for their seats, he remembered that to 
get a seat even for money on a first night 
is not easy, and that the critics, to be quite 
independent of managements, would often 
have to risk life and limb. 

The curtain rises. Two persons of opposite 
sexes come on and inform each other that 
they are secretly betrothed, and that the 
other characters of the piece are not to 
know. They go off, and another secretly- 
betrothed couple comes on, and binds itself 
to mutual secrecy; these are followed bya 
husband and wife of whose union the world 
is ignorant, and must remain so. While we 
are groping amid this matrimonial maze, we 
hear of the cxistence of yet another couple, 
which some one wishes to see apple-y paired ; 
and a groan goes up from the reeking pit, a 
groan of despair—not that groan of good- 
natured protest with which we used to greet 
the more elephantine waggeries of the old 
humour, in the days when jeux @esprit were 
sometimes witty, and the Greek burlesques 
of Burnand could rise to the height of “If 
ever Chorus fold a riddle I do,’ and the 
old humourists earned princely incomes by 
puns, without incurring the contempt of the 
critic, who nowadays saps a comic confe with 
solemn sneer, and when even Mr. Archer— 
yea, the William of the Wor/d,—wrote a poem 
in praise of puns, which Henry J. Byron 
printed in A/7rth, and which may be seen 
in the pages of that unhappy magazine even 
unto this day. After half an hour of such 
funnicsity—it seems half a day—Terry him- 
self appears, and we roar—not with laughter, 
merely with applausive welcome. But it 
soon transpires that, though his burlesque 
method is admirable as ever, he has nothing 
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to say, except, unwisely enough, to tantalise 
us with irrelevant extracts from the dear old 
pieces,—from Zhe Forty Thieves and Blue- 
Beard and Robbing Roy,—not even sparing 
us—O refinement of cruelty—“I am off to 
the Bodega,” all of which only makes the 
darkness of the actual piece more visible, 
and sets us wondering why managers will 
spend money recklessly on scenery and 
supers and dresses, or un-dresses, and leave 
the libretto to take care of itself. Not that 
the lyrics are bad—on the contrary, they are 
sprightly and fluent—but they have as little 
to do with the dialogues as the dialogues 
with the story. And then Kate Vaughan 
flashes upon us in a thunderstorm of applause: 
Kate Vaughan— 


‘If thou be she, but oh! how changed !” 


eclipsed by “the younger generation” that 
treads the boards at thy side, Mabel Love 
and Lizzie Ruggles, with the freshness of 
youth in their faces and voices and its 
buoyancy in their dancing footsteps. Me, 
too, Time has changed, nor will I lend 
my tongue to sibilance, nor laugh at the 
sentimental situations, which are not wanting 
in this monstrous hybrid. But I resolve— 
when my verdict can no longer kill the 
slain, or when the piece, if it still live, 
will no longer be the piece I saw—for these 
low dramatic organisms can be chopped up 
and reunited with but improved vitality— 
to protest against the desecration of the 
Sacred Lamp. To have your characters in 
England in one act, and to take them to a 
savage clime in the next, where the principal 
figure becomes the potentate and celebrates 
his advent by a cockney music-hall enter- 
tainment, may pass for once; but to have 
it erected into the formula of burlesque 
were intolerable. Was ever more feeble 
device than this of securing variety by the 
pitchforking of a variety show into the piece? 
Yet it has become a fashion to introduce 
a music-hall interlude into your theatrical 
piece, when it is a theatrical interlude that 
would be the novelty. For it is already 
all music-hall: pointless, witless, ancient, 
incoherent and heterogeneous. And _ the 
worst of it is that one is not allowed to 
smoke—not even when the pretence of 
coherency is dropped, and on a stage within 
a stage irrelevant intruders in improbable 
costumes bring the humours of the London 
hallsintoequatorial latitudes. The burlesques 
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of to-day would disgrace a savage nation 
just learning to read, not to say to dress: an 
excellent literary and artistic medium, they 
have become the special expression in 
literature of the stage-manager and the 
happy hunting ground of the minor musician. 
And, meditating thus mournfully, 1 leave the 
theatre—a sadder and an older man. 

With the Masgueraders 1 was more for- 
tunate in not seeing it on the first night, 
when Mrs. Patrick Campbell was in those 
throes of nervousness from which it is 
reasonable to presume Miss Vaughan was 
also suffering. When Mrs. Campbell was 
rushed up into the rank of the Duses, the 
Réjanes and the Bernhardts, and became a 
drawing-room pet in the gilded saloons of 
duchesses, a still small voice—mine—be- 
sought the world to pause till the actress 
had been seen in another part. Now that 
she has been seen, those who were the first 
to send up the rocket are now the first to 
call her a “stick.” Like the heathens of 
old, the critics first make gods and then 
break them. Anybody is willing to invent 
a genius provided he has sole rights, 
but when your invention becomes common 
property there is no charm in echoing the 
vulgar opinion. By this time, too, jealousy 
has had time to grow to a head. In short, 
the critics are cruel, and of our past achieve- 
ments make whips to scourge us. The recep- 
tion of the second Mrs. Patrick Campbell is 
a splendid vindication of the social wisdom 
of the “Man in the Ironed Mask.” ‘“‘Do 
nothing’ is the last word of social science, 
as ‘Nil admirari’ was its first. Just as 
silence is less self-contradictory than speech, 
so is inaction a safer foundation of fame 
than action. Inaction is perfect. The 
moment you do anything you are in the 
region of incompleteness, of definiteness. 
Your work may be outdone—or undone. 
Your inventions may be improved upon, 
your victories annulled, your popular books 
ridiculed, your theories superseded, your 
painting decried, the seamy side of your 
explorations shown up. Successful doing 
creates not only enemies, but the material 
for their malice to work upon. Only by 
not having done anything to deserve success 
can you be sure of surviving the reaction 
which success always brings.” This is a 
quotation from “The Old Maids’ Club,” and 
the only hesitation I have in quoting myself 
is caused by the curious doubt as to whether 
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I ought to use quotation marks or not. I 
have no doubt whatever as to its truth. 
The only persons who are steadily successful 
in life are those who through want of trying 
have never failed. But I do not wish to imply 
that Mrs. Campbell has failed. Possibly 
there may be other readings of the part of 
the bewitching barmaid who is better than 
she should be, but for my own part I came 
away with the feeling that I had seen a very 
natural and forceful piece of acting. Mr. 
Alexander, on the other hand, who has so 
often generously sunk himself in the evsemdle 
with an artistic conscientiousness rare in 
the actor-manager, and who in the ré/e of 
the second Mrs. Tanqueray’s first husband 
was satisfied to play second fiddle, has found 
in his latest production opportunities for 
subtlety and intensity, in seizing which he 
has proved himself something more than 
the romantic young lover whose portrait is 
so precious an adornment of the album of 
the young lady of sixteen. To say that 
Mr. Jones has not provided a worthy suc- 
cessor to the play of 1893, is only to say 
that he has failed in a task in which Mr. 
Pinero would probably not have succeeded. 

If one were to judge Mr. Jones’s plays by 
the canons set up in his articles on the 
literary drama, there is scarcely one that 
would escape damnation. Fortunately for 
Jones the playwright, the world has not yet 
accepted Jones the prophet. His success as 
a seer would be his ruin as a dramatist. As 
it is, the prophet is at constant odds with 
the playwright, and insists on a hand in his 
plays. Hence that strange dualism, that 
mixture of gewres, which makes and mars his 
dramatic work. ’Tis all done in collabora- 
tion by contending spirits; Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, so to speak, replacing Jones and 
Hermann. The playwright Jones is a melo- 
dramatist, with a positive genius for devising 
strong situations; the prophet Jones is a 
moralist, a social reformer and a_ poet, 
haunted by the paradox and irony of life, 
and oppressed by the contrast between the 
fashionable antinomianism of Society, and 
the ideals of duty on which society is based. 
The moral of the plays is always Christian, 
almost Buddhistic, and a tender vein of 
fantasy and poesy runs through them all. 
Like David Remon, the hero of 7%e Jas- 
gueraders, the prophet Jones is sometimes 
struck to the heart by a sense of the futility 
of life : 
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“What shadows what shadows we 


pursue !” 


we are, 


The idealist astronomer of Jones’s creation 
might almost have been inspired by the 
blue-eyed Prince of Tennyson’s “ Princess” : 
**On a sudden, in the midst of men and day, 

And while I walked and talked as heretofore, 

I seem’d to move among a world of ghosts 

And feel myself the shadow of a dream.” 


At such moments Society seems to him 
but a troupe of Masqueraders, fleeting the 
hours in mirthless merriment. Against this 
insubstantiality of pleasure is set the solidity 
of duty, of real lives like those of the nurse 
Helen Larondie, sister of the strong and 
wavering Dulcie; and the sympathy of the 
dramatist is undoubtedly with those ideals 
which offer us shadow that may be substance 
in exchange for substance that may be 
shadow. But in writing this Masque, which 
almost rises to the plane of a Morality, the 
prophet has had to defer to the opinions of 
his practical collaborator, and so the total 
impression of the play is not one of edifica- 
tion, but of sensation. The average playgoer 
goes home remembering, not the plea 
for the beauty of duty, which indeed he 
probably overlooked altogether, but a sensa- 
tional auction of a barmaid’s kiss (almost as 
exciting as the auction of Mr. Stevenson’s 
wrecked schooner or as the _ primordial 
auction of the island in Jules Verne), and 
an even more melodramatic card-gamble 
over a woman’s body. Without these violent 
delights I am morally certain this masked 
Morality would not run a fortnight. The 
annoying point is that Mr, Jones will go on 
imagining that he has won a victory for his 
ideals rather than for his stage-craft. Even 
from this latter point of view it seems un- 
worthy of Mr. Jones’s prolific invention to 
use the device of gambling twice over, and 
I question whether the movements of his 
personages, their mere entrances and exits, 
will bear investigation, except they are 
allowed to live and move and have their 
being in that universe of romantic drama 
from which Mr. Jones believes himself to 
have emerged. Few of his society creatures 
seem to have even the outside veneer of 
breeding, fewer still to be flesh and blood. 
It is the ink of the playwright that runs in 
their veins. No, this collaboration of play- 
wright and prophet will not do. It results 
in patchwork plays full of false tones, and 
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in impossible people doing incredible things 
under inconceivable circumstances in im- 
probable places. It prevents the faithful 
portraiture of life and the finer if less direct 
morality of the higher dramatic method— 
the Shakesperean. The prophet is continu- 
ally spoiling the playwright, the playwright 
the prophet. The prophet satirises society, 
but the playwright caricatures it beyond 
application. The prophet points a moral, 
but the playwright overadornsthe tale. More- 
over, he blunts the point by exhibiting to 
us a hero who, instead of honestly running 
off with the unhappy heroine, cuts at cards 
for her, and adds gambling to the sin of 
the situation. Yes, this collaboration must 
be dissolved. Mr. Jones wants not only to 
preach but to be performed, but he cannot 
achieve these heterogeneous ideals in union. 
Let him achieve them in separation. Let 
him give us frank romance in his plays, and 
keep his sermons for the platform or the 
magazine he so often adorns. We deprecate 
even Ibsen’s didactics: why should we 
endure Mr. Jones’s teaching merely because 
it is more conventional? Best of all, let Mr. 
Jones eschew both romance and sermon, and 
draw from the fountain of real life instead of 
from the recesses of his inner consciousness, 
enviable though that inner consciousness be. 
The novelist is nowadays expected to study 
from the life, to get up his local colour 
minutely, to be rigidly accurate in every 
allusion. Mr. Jones shirks the adequate 
observation of life, which is the only basis 
of great and lasting work. Has Mr. Jones 
seriously studied astronomers? Has he 
ever met one like David Remon, unless it 
be in the “little star in Andromeda”? Did 
he study Quakers before he wrote Zhe 
Dancing Girl? or fasting girls before he 
wrote /udah? or inventors before he wrote 
The Middleman? 

This failure to study life from the model 
is far from robbing his work of merit. I am 
quite willing to accept what may be called 
the Jonesian dramatic formula. That 
brilliant plays may be constructed upon it 
he has proved over and over again. My 
whole and my only point is that these plays 
will never put Mr. Jones into the first rank. 
Till he writes a drama on the great basal 
lines of life, a drama which will be as true 
and fresh for the next generation as it is for 
ours, he will never get beyond the forefront 
of the second flight of European dramatists. 


















Mr. Archer, who thinks dramatic critics 
are too severe, will probably find in the 
foregoing paragraphs a good deal to criticise 
severely ; but then, I have already pointed 
out, through the mechanical exigencies of 
magazine publication my animadversions are 
purely platonic, without prejudice to the play, 

whose fate has long been decided, and my 
very prophecies appear after the event. I 

share Mr. Archer’s commiseration for the 
people who have lost money by injudicious 
theatrical speculation, but I sympathise 
equally with the critics whom Mr. Archer 
rebukes for doing their duty. The real ques- 
tion at the bottom of all the pother is this— 
what is the critic’s duty? Does he represent 
Art, or does he represent the Public? If he 
represent Art, then he is but a refracting 
medium between the purveyor and the public, 
which will therefore be wofully mistaken if it 
seek in his critiques a guide to its play-going, 
as it to some extent does. For while people 
do not always like a play because they are 
told it is good, they often refrain from going 
to see one because they are told it is bad. 
When I was a dramatic critic—a phrase 
that merely means I did not pay for my seat 
—nothing struck me more forcibly than the 
frequent discrepancy between the opinions 
of the audience at a fremiére and the 
opinions of the papers. Again and again 
have I seen an audience moved to laughter 
and cheers and tears by a play which the 
great outside public would be informed 
the next morning was indifferent or worse. 
The discrepancy was sometimes explicable 
by clagues, which are almost as discreditable 
to managements as the keeping of tame 
critics, who eat food out of their hand 

Sometimes it was not professional c/agues, 
but amateurs, come to see a friend’s play ev 
masse, and applauding out of all proportion 
to its merits, not so much perhaps from 
friendship as from simple astonishment at 
finding any merits. But putting aside c/agues, 
it remains true that an audience will often 
heartily enjoy what a critic will heartily 
damn—sometimes in half a dozen papers, 
your capable critic being like a six-barrelled 
revolver. And so—often enough—the piece, 
after futile efforts to masquerade in the 
advertisement columns in a turned garment 
of favourable phrases, dies in an odour of 
burnt paper. The treasury is robbed of its 
due returns, and numerous worthy persons 
to whom it would have given boundless 
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pleasure are deprived of their just enjoyment. 
The obvious truth is that the public and the 
critics—the people who pay to see plays and 
the people who are paid to see plays—have 
different canons of criticism. 
their judgments coincide, but 
frequently they disagree. It is the same 
with popular books. And the reason of this 
is not far to seek. The critic is not only 
more cultured than the average playgoer, 
he is more d/asé. He knows the stock 
situations, the stage tricks, the farcical mis- 
understandings, the machine-made pathos, 
the dull mechanic round of repartee, the 
innocent infant who intervenes in a divorce 
suit (like the Queen’s Proctor), the misprised 
mother-in-law, the bearded spinster sighing 
like a furnace, the ingenuous and slangy 
young person of fifteen with the well-known 
cheek, and the even more stereotyped person- 
ages preserved in Mr. Jerome’s “ Stage-land.” 
They all come, if not from Sheffield, from a 
perpetual tour in the provinces. The critic 
knows, too, which plays are taken from the 
French and which from the English, where 
the actor is gagging and when he is “ fluffy.” 
A good deal of the disillusionment of the 
scene is also his: he knows that the hero is 
not young nor the heroine beautiful, and of 
the mouther of virtuous sentiments he knows 
the private life. 

How different the attitude of the occasional 
playgoer! Seeing 
only a tithe of the 
plays of the day, 
he neither knows 
nor cares whether 
they repeat one 
another. The most 
hackneyed device 


Sometimes 
quite as 


may seem _brilli- 
antly original to 
him, the _ stalest 





stage-trick as fresh 
as if just hot from the brain; and jokes 
that deterred the dove from returning to 
the ark arride him vastly. Per contra, 
for his unjaded imagination absolutely new 
scenes and dialogues have no more novelty 
than the comparatively aged. Probability 
or truth to life he demands not, perfection 
of form were thrown away upon him. 
His soul melts before the simplest pathos, 
he is made happy by a happy ending, 
and when Momus sits on a hat “he open- 
eth his mouth and saith Ha! ha!” He 
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is a flute upon which you may play what 
false notes you will. In some versions of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” he placidly accepts 
two Topsies. I s’pecs one growed out of 
tother. He hath a passion for the real as 
well as the ideal, and in order to see a fire- 
engine, or Westminster Bridge, or a snow- 
storm, he will perspire you two hours at the 
pits mouth. He could see them any day 
in the street, but it gives him wondrous joy 
to see them in their wrong places. How 
absurd, then, for the average critic to be play- 
taster to the occasional playgoer! He no 
more represents him than an M.P. represents 
the baby he kisses. 
As well might one 
ask a connoisseur 
to choose the 
claret for a back- 
parlour supper- 
party. Thus the 
critic cannot 
honestly represent 
the Public. That 
he cannot repre- 
sent Art, without 
injuring the Thea- 
tre as well as the Public, has already been 
shown. The conclusion one is driven to 
is that the critic has no raison Wétre at all 
in the topical press. There he should be 
replaced by the reporter. The influence of 
cultivated criticism should only be brought 
to bear on the drama from the columns of 
high-class magazines. Hence my severity, 
Mr. Archer. 

Nor am I more certain of the use of the 
art-critic. He is far too conflicting to be of 
any practical value and he as often contra- 
dicts himself as his fellows. He hides his 
ignorance in elegant English, sometimes illu- 
minated by epigram, and from his dogmatic 
verdicts there isno appeal. Not infrequently 
he is resolved to be a critic “in spite of nature,” 
as Sir Joshua has it in a delicious phrase, 
which was possibly given him by his friend 
“the great lexicographer.” In a letter to the 
/dler the painter recommends those devoid 
of eye or taste and with no great disposition 
to reading and study to “assume the character 
of a connoisseur, which may be purchased 
at a much cheaper rate than that of a critic 
in poetry.” (Had he been writing to the /der 
nowadays, he would have said “a critic in 
plays,” for the dramatic critic looms as large 
in our century as the poetical critic did in 
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the eighteenth.) “The remembrance of a 
few names of painters, with their general 
characters,” says Sir Joshua, “and a few 
rules of the Academy, which they may pick 
up among the Painters, will goa great way 
towards making a very notable Connoisseur.” 
He goes on to describe a gentleman of this 
cast, whosemouth was full of the cant of 
Criticism, “ which he emitted with that volu- 
bility which generally those orators have, 
who annex no ideas to their words.” 

When I once expressed to Mr. Whistler 
my conviction that, with the single exception 
of religion, more nonsense was talked on the 
subject of art than on any other topic in the 
world, that great authority refused to allow 
religion any such precedence. Certainly 
during the season when, for the middle-class 
Londoner, art “happens,” the claims of art 
to that proud pre-eminence become over- 
whelming, if only temporarily so. Every- 
body gives his opinion freely, and it is worth 
the price. To criticise painting is only less 
difficult than to execute it. Fifty per cent. of 
art is sheer science, the rigid, accurate science 
of form and perspective. Does one person in 
a hundred know the true proportions of things, 
or possess the eye to gauge the anatomy of 
a figure? Owing to the neglect in schools 
of the rudiments of drawing, our eyes barely 
note the commonest objects; we remark 
just enough of their characteristics to identify 


them. “Consider!” as Mr. John Davidson 
writes in his Random Itinerary: “did you 
ever see a sparrow? You have 

heard and read about sparrows. / 

The streets are full of them ; 4 

you know they exist. But 









you could not describe one, 
or say what like is its 
note. You have never 
seen a sparrow, any 
more than you 
have seen the 
thousand-and-one , 
men and women % 
you passed in 
Fleet Street the last time you walked through 
it. Déd you ever see a sparrow?” And then 
there is colour. Do you really know what the 
colour of that landscape is, or what complex 
hues mantle the surface of yonder all-mirror- 
ing pool? Do you know that the appearance 
of nature is constantly varying with every 
change of light and every passing cloud? 
Do you know how Primrose Hill looks at 

















night? Perhaps you think you know how a 
haystack looks in the sunlight ; yet across the 
Channel the illustrious Monet is devoting 
months to painting one haystack, and making 
fresh discoveries daily. I donot believe you 
know how many Roman figures there are on 
your watch-dial. You probably think there 
are twelve. Yet you would not hesitate to 
criticise the Academy or even to be paid for 
it. I had occasion to buy a doll the other 


day. It wasashe-doll. There seems, by the 
way, a tremendous preponderance of the fair 
sex in dolls : what difficult social problems 
must agitate the Dolls’ Houses! This was a 
pretty doll, with wide blue eyes, and a wealth 
of golden tow, and an expression of aristo- 
cratic innocence on its waxen cheek, faintly 
flushed with paint, and I bore it home with 
pride. But when I came to examine it, I 
found it was but a sawdust abomination. Oh 
the modelling of the arm, oh the anatomy of 
the leg, oh the patella proximate to the ankle ! 
I felt that if I gave that doll to the expectant 
infant, she might grow up to be an art critic. 
Thus, then, mused I sorrowfully, is the nation’s 
taste made in Germany. We are corrupted 
from the cradle, even as upon our tombs 
badly carved angels balance themselves dole- 
fully. Let me make a nation’s dolls : I care 
not who makes its pictures. Was it of these 
dolls the President of the Royal Academy 
was thinking when he said that the German 
genius did not find its best expression in 
plastic art ? The Academy will not be perma- 
nently improved until we improve our dolls. 
E pur si muove. The Academy does 
move, despite its enemies—perhaps even to 
spite them. For is not its acceptance of the 
newer schools taking the epigrams out of the 
critics’ mouths? The progress has not always 
been so perceptible as it is this year, yet if 
you lump ten years together and consider 
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the Academy of ’84, you will be astonished 
at the extent to which the ideas of “the 
younger generation” have gained wall-space. 
But unfortunately, although there is a less 
academic tone about the rooms in Burlington 
House, there is no greatness about the newer 
things, and they do not redeem the dulness 
of the year. The fact is that the depression 
in trade has produced a depression in art, 
which in turn has produced a depression in 
the artist. He cannot work without prospects 
of sale ; the plaudit of posterity sounds faint 
and far away. He would just as soon paint 
for antiquity, as Charles Lamb threatened to 





write. So everybody paints 
the portrait of nobody. tae 


then orwt Rs 


OW that the season is in full swing, it 
behoves hostesses to reconsider their 
methods. With so many dinner- 

tables open to the lion, or even to the cub, 

they must do their spiriting dexterously if they 
would feed him. In these days when several 
hostesses pluck hold of the swallow-tails of 
one man, and the form of grace before meals 
must be, “ For those we are about to receive, 

Lord make us trulythankful,” something more 

than the average attraction is needed to in- 

duce the noble animal to dine at your expense. 

There is one improvement in the great dinner 

function for which I would respectfully solicit 

the attention of ladies who entertain but do 
not amuse. “It is a great point in a gallery 
how you hang your pictures,” says the sage 
of Concord, “and not less in society how 
you seat your party. When a man meets 
his accurate mate, Society begins and life is 
delicious.” Yes, but how rarely does a man 
meet his accurate mate in these minor 
marriages of the dinner table! How often 
is he chained for hours to an unsympathetic 
soul he has not even made the mistake of 
selecting. The terrible length of the modern 
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dinner makes the grievance very real, and 
in a society already vibrant with the demand 
for easier divorce it is curious that there has 
arisen no Sarah Grand of the dining-room to 
protest against this diurnal evil. Suppose 
that at a dance you were told off to one per- 
petual partner, who would ever don pumps? 
Is it not obvious that at a dinner you should 
have the same privilege as at a dance—the 
privilege of choosing your partner for each 
course? It could be done during the drawing- 
room wait. I give an example of an ordinary 
menu, marked after the fashion of a gentle- 
man’s dance programme, from which it will be 
seen at a glance how much more delightful 
a dinner would become if you could change 
your partner as often as your plate. 


MENU, JUNE 15th, 1894. 


Plats. Engagements. 
1. Hors d’ceuvres . ‘ + Tse 
2. Soup A. P.S. 
3. Poisson Pinky. 
4. Poisson L. R. 
5. Entrée Blue Bow. 
6. Entrée Red Hair. 
7. Joint V. D. 
8. Sweet Minnie. 
9. Sweet Minnie. 
10. Cheese Long Arms. 
11. Dessert LY, 
(Interval before ladies rise. ) 
Extra Entrée Agnes. 
Extra Joint Eyeglasses. 
Extra Sweet Minnie. 


You perceive at once that you would always 
put your idol fro ¢em. down for the sweets, 
which would become as fertile a source of 
flirtation as “love” in tennis. Of course the 
same tact and discretion would be needed in 
filling your menu as in filling your programme. 
Some ladies who are excellent at the entrée 
may be inadvisable for the joint, which they 
may sit out, expecting to monopolise your 
attention to the detriment of your meal. 
Others who are dull at the soup may be 





x ms) 
agreeably vivacious towards the later items. 
A new series of formulz would be added to 
the language: 
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“May I have the pleasure of seeing your 
menu ?” 

“ Will you give me one sweet ?” 

“Can you spare me the joint ?” 

“T am so sorry: I have just given it away.” 

“See me eat the poisson, as Grossmith 
says.” 

“Will you put me down for a fish ?” 

“This is our entrée, I think.” 

“ May I have my dessert, Minnie?” 

“ Are you engaged for the cheese ?” 

“ Yes; but you can have the second entrée.” 

“ Don’t forget to keep the soup for me !” 

“Tf you don’t mind sitting it out !” 

“Are you open for the extra joint ?” 

“ Thank you : I am full up.” 

For hostesses who shrink from such a 
revolution, a beginning might be made by an 
automatic change of seats by the gentlemen, 
say one to the right as in the chassé-crotsé 
of the Caledonians. Failing this, the only 
remaining method of avoiding monotony and 
the chilling separation of the extremes of the 
board is to follow the example of King Arthur 





and employ a round table. The round dinner- 
table is the only way of making both ends 
meet. 


@AVING got your round table, what are 
you to eat upon it? There is hardly 
any edible known to the menu which 
some sect or other would not banish from 
the kitchen, while, if you were to follow the 
Lancet, you would eat nothing at all, starving 
like Tantalus amid a wealth of provisions. 
Of these sects of the stomach I was aware of 
many. But it is only 
recently that the claims 
of “natural food” have 





ea 
apostle of the new creed ’ * 
is the charming American lady doctor, 
Helen Densmore, whose gospel, however, 1s 














somewhat vitiated by her championship of 
Mrs. Maybrick, so that one cannot resist the 
temptation of suspecting that she thinks the 
jury would never have found that interesting 
lady guilty if they had fed upon starchless 
food. For this is the creed of the new teach- 
ing. All starch foods are chiefly digested in 
the intestines instead of in the main stomach, 
and hence are unnatural and morbiferous, and 
the chief cause of the nervous prostration 
and broken-down health that abound on all 
sides. (Herr Nordau gave quite a different 
explanation of the general breakdown in my 
last causerve, but no matter.) “The ‘Natural 
Food Society,’” says its official organ, “is 
founded in the belief that the food of primeval 
man consisted of fruit and nuts of sub-tropical 
climes, spontaneously produced; that on 
these foods man was, and may again become, 
at least as free from disease as the animals 
are in a state of nature.” How curiously 

apposite seem Dryden’s lines, written in a 

very different connection !— 

‘‘ This was the fruit the private spirit brought, 
Occasioned by great zeal and little thought. 
While crowds unlearned, with rude devotion 

warm, 
About the sacred viands buzz and swarm.” 


And this couplet of his, too, might be 
commended to the devotees : — 
‘* A thousand daily sects rise up and die; 
A thousand more the perished race supply.” 


What does it matter what primeval man 
ate? It is not even certain that he was a 
member of the Natural Food Society. The 
savage, as we know him, lives on the game 
he hunts and shoots, and prefers his fellow- 
man to vegetarianism. No one ever accused 
the red Indian of nervous prostration, “ when 
wild in woods the noble savage ran” ; 
nor are leopards and tigers usually in 
broken-down health. But, in justice to the 
Natural Food 
Society, I 
must admit 
that it dis- 
plays a plea- 
sant absence 
of fanaticism, 
for there is a 
proviso in 
italics: “ A// 
persons about to experiment with the non- 
starch food system are urged at first not to 
use nuts, but to use instead whatever animal 
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food they have been accustomed to.’ The 
central feature of the system is abstention 
from bread, cereals, pulses, and starchy 
vegetables, for which food fruits are to be 
substituted. All this seems a mighty poor 
excuse for the formation of a new sect. For- 
tunately the Society uses up its superfluous 
energies “in working for the higher life,” 
and in its coupling of health and holiness 
is sound in its psychology whatever it may 
be in its physiology. 


JOU never heard of Peterkin’s pudding, 
by the way, but there is a fine moral 
baked in it. Johannes came to his 
wife one day and said, “Zzede Gretchen, 
could you not 


make me a a 

pudding such E 

as Peterkin is 

always boast- 

ing his wife lk ( | 
makes him? I \\ 

am dying of 

envy to taste 

it. Every time 3 





he talks of it, 
my chops 
water.” “It is not impossible I 
could make you one,” said Gretchen 
good-naturedly ; “I will go and ask 
Frau Peterkin how she makes it.” 
When Johannes returned that even- 
ing from the workshop, where Peter- 
kin had been raving more than ever over his 
wife’s pudding, Gretchen said gleefully, “ I 
have been to Frau Peterkin: she has a good 
heart, and she 
gave me the 
whole recipe for 
Peterkin’s pud- 
ding.” Johannes 
rubbed his 
hands, and his 
mouth watered 
already in an- 
ticipation. “It 
is made with 
raisins,’ began 
Gretchen. 
Johannes’ jaw 
fell. “We can 
scarcely afford 
raisins,” he in- 
terrupted: 
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“couldn't you manage without raisins?.” 
“ Oh, I dare say,” said Gretchen doubtfully. 
“There is also candied  lemon-peel.” 
Johannes whistled. “Ach, we can’t run to 











that,” he said. “No, indeed,” assented 
Gretchen ; “but we must have suet and 
yeast.” 


“T don’t see the necessity,” quoth 
. Johannes. “A good 
cook like you ”—here 
he gave her a sound- 
ing kiss—“can get 
along without such 
trifles as those.’’ 
“Well, I will try,” said 
the good Gretchen, as 
cheerfully as she could; 
and so next morning Johan- 
nes went to work light- 
hearted and gay. When 
he returned home, lo! the 
long-desired dainty stood 
on the supper-table, beauti- 
fully brown. He ran to 
embrace his wife in gra- 
titude and joy; then he 
tremblingly broke off a hunch of pudding 
and took a huge bite. His wife, anxiously 
watching his face, saw it assume a look 
of perplexity, followed by one of disgust. 


s 
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Johannes gave a great snort of contempt. 
“ Lieber Gott /” he cried, “and ¢his is what 
Peterkin is always bragging about !” 


BW NCE upon a time there was an 
« ie ° + a 

, English adaptation of a German 
play.. 


EXPECTATION. 


LL day I had longed for the night— 
The night when SHE would come ; 
Her name was a pulse of delight 
At my heart, though my lips were dumb. 
: 





My guests poured merrily in, 

I welcomed I know not whom, 
As framed in the friendly din, 

I stood in an empty room. 


There was many a lovely face 
A painter or poet would prize ; 
I only thought of the grace 
Of her wonderful haunting eyes. 


At my heart was a gnawing pain, 
On my lips light flashes of jest ; 

Without her, how hollow and vain 
Was the laughter of all the rest ! 


There's a rustle within the hall, 
And the long suspense is past : 

She is coming, the crown of all, 
She is come, my sweet, at last ! 


* * 7 * 


I smile, shake her hand and speak, 
Some cold conventional word ; 
Her breath is upon my cheek, 
Yet my pulse is all unstirred. 
At her kiss my horizon grey 
Would flame as the sun-fired west ; 
Indifferent, I turn away 
And talk to another guest. 


I. ZANGWILL. 
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(See next page.) 
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THE HUMOURS OF THE MONTH. 


HE following brief explanation may assist our readers in the elucidation of the cartoon 
on the other side. 
The restless pertinacity of a popular labour leader and the efforts of a grand- 
mother to cleanse an unruly child suggest two peerless advertisements, alas! only too 
familiar to us. 

The perusal of their balance-sheets affords scant satisfaction to the representatives of 
the nations portrayed. 

The Tower Bridge looms large as evidence of the last great work of the City Fathers. 

A modern Don Quixote mounted on his Rosinante has preferred the more substantial 
structure of an Established Church whereon to wreak his vengeance, rather than the 
windmill associated with the romance of Cervantes. 

A new broom is being employed upon the pictures in Trafalgar Square on the left, whilst 
on the right that bogey of the Theatrical and Music Hall Manager and Dramatist waits but 
the fitting moment to cut short their career—and this too whilst Britannia welcomes to 
her shores the foreign artists, who are so much in evidence at this season of the year. 

Hard times indeed await the votaries of pleasure in Clubland; the shutters are being 
put up, and the British Lion has been prodded to wreak vengeance on the Sporting 
fraternity, on the plea that speculation is subversive of morality. 

The seer of Stratford, in penning the lines 

‘*When shall we three meet again ? 
‘‘In thunder, lightning, or in rain, 
‘* When the hurly-burly’s done, 
**When the battle’s lost and won. 
‘*That will be ere the set of sun,” 
had evidently in his mind the present situation of the Government: at least this is our opinion 

Whilst Mr. Zangwill protests against the desecration of the sacred lamp of burlesque in his 
causerie, the genius of comedy may be seen holding aloft another lamp—the lamp of comedy, 
which appears to burn brightly in this country—whilst our Gallic neighbour is tottering under 
the burden of the outw ard and visible sign of that military glory he he seeks to gain once more, 
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